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There was a time when serving spin- 
ach meant along, tediousjobin the kitch- 
en— washing, preparing and cooking. 

But that time is gone. 

Today, millions of women serve this 
appetizing, healthful vegetable almost 
every day- 
fuss or trouble. 

And how do they do it? 

Simply by walking into the pantry 
and taking a can of spinach out of the 
garden Det Monte has planted there. 

By that easy means they always have 
spinach at its best—fresh, full-flavored, 
tender and delicious—cooked, ready to 
serve whenever they want it—and at 
less expense than if prepared at home. 


‘flave_you a spinach garden 


on your pantry shelf 


without the least bit of 


SPINACH 








ciak h fod Par: a 


Think how much this convenience 
means to you in diet inprovement—how 
much more often you are likely to 
serve this natural spring food tonic, 
now that Det Monte has taken away 
the drudgery of serving it. 

And then remember that this same 
convenience and economy is offered 
you in more than a hundred varieties 
of the finest canned fruits, vegetables 
and food specialties under the Det 
Monte label. 

Your grocer handles them. Why not 
let him add new variety to your daily 
menu, and save you time, labor and 
money by stocking your pantry garden 
now with a well-assorted list of Dex 
Monte Products? 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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When Your Building is Protected 
by This 20-Year Bond— 



















You are not only insured against roof repair When vour roof is built by a reliable roofer, and 
expense but you are safeguarded against all roof is laid strictly according to The Barrett Specifica- 
troubles. For the Surety Company Bond that tion, you are assured of freedom from roof troubles 
guarantees the Barrett Specification Bonded Roof — even far beyond the bonded period. 


means much more than appears on its face. Experience has proved that Barrett Specification 
Bonded Roofs cost less per year of service than 


It means that the roof was laid by a roofing 
any other kind of flat roofs. 


contractor who has earned a reputation for skillful, 


dependable work. For only such roofers can obtain There are two types of Barrett Specification Bonded 
the Surety Bond Guarantee for the owner. Roofs—Type “AA,” bonded for 20 years, and Type “A,” 
‘ bonded for 10 years. Both are built of the same high-grade 

It means that a Barrett Inspector was on the materials, the only difference being in the quantity used. 
job to see that the high grade pitch and felt called Full details regarding these bonded roofs and copies of 


for by the Barrett Specification were prope rly Phe Barrett Specification will be sent free on request. 


applied to give maximum strength and durability a8 
—present to make the famous cut test which insures The Cemmen <> 
that all details of the Specification have been car- (OS, pony “ii 


ried out present to see that the heavy top coat 


pet ot ; : York ‘ I j , I ‘ nd 
of Specification Pitch was poured and the gravel or Cincinn etre Kanvas City 
slag surface properly imbedded to insure as high a Denv ' ' , 
degree of fire protection as any roof can provide. Montreal 1 "Winnipeg Vancouver" %. Joka. N.B. 


Bi Bonded for} 
"Years | 





‘Wear silk 








SHETLAND WOOL 
cAs difficult to wash safely 
as chiffon 


This delicate sweater of gray Shetland wool, 
with its stripes of old blue and rose, has been 
washed 11 times with Ivory Flakes and luke- 
warm water. “Ie is still as soft and fluffy, its 
delicaté colors as fresh, and its shape as true as 
when I bought it,” says its wearer’s lew: “Hard 
rubbing or washing with harsh soap would have 
ruined ir.” 


(Garment with owner's letter on file 
in Procter & Gamble offices 
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MANY WOMEN resist the 
temptation to own the garments 
of their hearts’ desire, not be- 
cause they cannot afford the first 
cost, but because they are afraid 
of what may happen to such gar- 
ments in the washing process. 


But the problem of washing del- 
icate georgette, crépe de chine, 
chiffon——yes, and the finer wool- 
ens, too, like the sweater in the 
picture- difficult as it is, has been 
solved for countless women by 
a simple test. This test may be 
applied to all soaps offered for 
this purpose, whatever their form. 
Though easy as adding one plus 
one, this test has provided a real- 
ly sound basis for the selection of 
safe soap. 


Here is the test: 


Ask yourself: 
Would I be milling to use this 


soap on my face? 
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economically ? Yes! 
But first consider this safety test 


Those who apply this thought to 
Ivory Flakes need seek no further. 


Why? Because Ivory Flakes: is sim- 
ply Ivory Soap——the same fine white 
soap which for two generations has 
befriended the faces of millions of 
women-——-now prepared in petal-thin 
flakes for the wash-bowl laundering 


of the most delicate fabrics. 


The same gentle cleansing proper- 
ties, purity and mildness of Ivory 
Soap are found in Ivory Flakes 
without change. 


A teaspoonful of Ivory Flakes, in- 
stant suds; a few moments of dip- 
ping and squeezing, and this gentle 
cleansing agent has done its work 
safely and surely. 


Economical enough for any kind of 
laundering, Ivory Flakes has a real 
margin of safety for the most pre- 
cious garments you own, 


May we send you the free: sample 
and booklet pictured in the lower 
right-hand corner? A postcard will 
bring them. 


The full-size package of Ivory 
Flakes may be had at grocery and 
department stores. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


_Tvo ORY sor FLAKES 


Makes dainty clothes last longer 





FREE 
This packaze and 
booklet 


A sample package of 
Ivory Flakes and the 
beautifully illustrated 
booklet, “The Care of 
Lovely Garments,” will 
be sent to you without 
charge on application 
to Section 25-DF 
Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics, The Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cin 
cinnati, O. 
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by Subeccription 





UMAN na- 
ture is doubt- 


less responsi- 
ble for the fact that 








United States from 
Europe every year 
subsequent to 1880 
had been a very poi- 





when three or more 
professional arguers 
get together to dis- 
cuss any matter, no 
matter how unim- 
portant it may be, 
they must waste 
hours and _ possibly 
days in fruitless, 
misleading and ex- 
asperating conversa- 
tion. They may 
agree on the correct 
course to pursue; 
but they may be- 
come so involved in 
and so excited over 
their arguments 
that they cannot 
follow any course 
whatever, and 
merely revolve in 
large, graceful but 
unprofitable circles. 
People who attempt 
to follow these ar- 
guments become 
bewildered and dis- 
tressed, and are 
frequently led to 
believe that the 
subject under dis- 
cussion, instead of 
being perfectly sim- 
ple, is as involved 
and mysterious as 
a demonstration of 
the fourth dimen- 








sonous matter for 
the country. 

In 1921, however, 
the House and the 
Senate Immigration 
Committees recog 
nized the emergency 
and passed an 
emergency law to 
cut down the nwn- 
ber of immigrants 
who could enter the 
country each year. 
This was the Three 
Per Cent Law, 
which, in effect, pro- 
vided that the num- 
ber of aliens of any 
nationality who may 
be admitted into the 
United States in 
any fiscal year shall 
be limited to 3 per 
cent of the number 
of foreign-born per- 
sons of such nation- 
ality resident in the 
United States as 
shown by the census 
of 1910. 

This, it should 
always be remem- 
bered, was an emer- 
gency law. The 
legislators responsi- 
ble for it stated 
clearly and loudly 
that it was a hurried 








sion or a problem in 
higher-mathematic 
trigonometry. 

For a great many years the United States has been troubled by what is familiarly 
known as an immigration problem. Reduced to its simplest terms, the immigration 
problem has been this: 

The United States is getting too many immigrants who are very bad for the country. 
What can we do to remedy the condition? 

Congresses came and went. Immigration committees of the House and the Senate 
met and heard tons of testimony to the effect that the United States was getting too 
many immigrants who were very bad for the country. The obvious course was to 
find out who the bad immigrants were and make them stay at home; and also to find 
out how many immigrants were needed in this country and refuse admittance to 
those who weren't needed. 

Immigration commissions pried into the subject with tremendous gravity and 
at great expense. The last immigration commission filled forty-two volumes of 500 
pages each with their findings and conclusions, and spent more than $1,000,000 on its 
investigations. 

Year after year the House and the Senate Immigration Committees argued and 
bickered and fought, so that the original simple proposition was stretched and distorted 
into a baffling problem. Nothing whatever was done; and year by year the United 
States continued to be overrun with too many immigrants, and with many thousands 
of immigrants that were very bad for the country. 
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Permanent Legislation Deferred From Year to Year 


ARLY in 1921, spurred to action by conclusive proof that the United States was about 

to be deluged by hordes of the most undesirable people in Europe, the House and the 
Senate Immigration Committees, for the first time in history, agreed that the United 
States was confronted by a serious immigration emergency. 

As a matter of fact the emergency was little more serious than it had been for the 
past twenty years or so, for the number of undesirable immigrants who poured into the 


and temporary 


As Stately as a Foreign Patace — Ellis Istand in New York Harbor, the Mecca of Immigrants measure; that it 


was designed to re- 
main in force only for one year; and that it would be supplanted within a year by a 
comprehensive, scientific and permanent law 
The spring of 1922 came around in due season. In the intervening time the House 
Immigration Committee had met constantly and held many hearings, and toiled 
faithfully and conscientiously. The Senate Immigration Committee had met once and 
hadn’t toiled at all. Asa result the temporary Three Per Cent Law had to be reénacted, 
this time for a period of two years—until June 30, 1924. Thus, according to the 
explanation of all the legislators, the House and the Senate would have plenty of 
opportunities to devote long weeks and months of unbroken study to the immigration 
problem and evolve a comprehensive, scientific and permanent immigration law that 
would bar out bad immigrants as well as prevent too many immigrants from coming 


: Activity of the Foes of Immigraticn Restriction 

ips THE course of time the spring of 1923 arrived, as springs will. In the intervening 
year the House Immigration Committee had met regularly, had heard large number: 

of witnesses who represented all sorts of organizations, including a number that were 

reliable, genuine and honest. It had fumed, argued, fought, framed new bills and 

otherwise comported itself in a conscientious and praiseworthy manner 

The Senate Immigration Committee had also come to life, met and heard large 
numbers of people who wished to be hea'd on the subject of immigratior By some 
singular chance, most of those who testified before the Senate committee were filled with 
a burning desire to break down existing immigration restrictions. They wished to bring 
millions of refugees into the country, and they spoke at length on the desirability of 
importing great numbers of alien maie workers. 

Neither of the committees, however, had given the country what it needed~—that 
being a comprehensive, scientific and permanent immigration law. They hadn't even 
evolved a law that answered any one of these three descriptions. They couldn't have 
been more successful in failing to live up to their promise 





To be specific, the best that the Senate committee 
was able to do after two years of meditation and study 
was to bring out a bill providing for the admission into 
the United States of 25,000 orphaned or homeless 
Armenian children under sixteen years of age, and 
fron that breezy and limpid organ, the 
Congressional Record—‘‘in addition thereto, the ad- 
mission, to join relatives in the United States, either 
citizens or declarants, of husbands, wives, parents, 
grandparents. unmarried or widowed daughters, 
granddatighters, sisters, sons, grandsons and brothers 
under eighteen years of age of the Armenian race who 
have fied from Turkish territory since 1914.” 

When dug out from the commas and language in 
which it is tangled, this bill will be seen to be a politi- 
cal the good will of the powerful 
organizations that were seeking the admission of 
Armenian refugees, It will also be seen to be a bill 
whose passage into law would have helped materially 
to discredit and break down the existing immigration 
The Senate passed the bill by unanimous con- 
and sent it over to the House for consideration. 


to quote 


move to secure 


law 
sent, 
There were a great many votes in it 


The House committee performed in a more satis- 
factory manner; but its performance secured no 
results. As is well known, only results show in the 


record books; and a miss, as the original pessimist 
pointed out back in the Stone Age just after he had 
narrowly failed to tap the rabbit with his stone 
hatchet, is as good as a mile. 

As has been remarked, the House committee held 
many hearings on the immigration question. Repre- 
sentatives of all sorts of organizations kept wanting 
to be heard, and the committee kept on hearing 
them. The hearings brought but little that was new, 
but they took up large amounts of time. When the 
hearings were over, the committee went into execu- 
tive seasion and fought and sat and adjourned. 

Finally, seventeen days before the Congress came to an 
end, when filibusters were exploding with dull, nerve- 
racking thuds on every side, and everyone had a pet 
measure on which he wanted immediate action, the House 
committee brought out its 1923-model immigration bill, 
together with a forty-page report pointing with pride to 
its improved gear shift, safety devices, fuel economy and 
what not. 


Last-Minute Attempts at Legislation 


fps House bill called for altering the Three Per Cent 
Law to a 2 per cent law, and for basing the admissible 
quotas on the aliens in this country at the time of the 
census of 1890, instead of at the time of the census of 1910. 
This was an excellent provision, since it would have in- 
creased the num- 
bers of admissible 
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A Corridor in One of the Buildings on Bilis Istand 
Showing Sanitary Conditions 


alien seamen to pass the same immediate inspection and 
medical examination that immigrant aliens have to 
pass,”” and started registration of aliens “in accordance 
with President Harding's recommendation by requiring 
future immigrants to bring a certificate containing full 
information about their health, civic record, political 
activities and character.” 

This bill was, without question, a tremendous improve- 
ment over the Three Per Cent Law. Nothing, however, 
came of it—and very little, it might be added, will ever 
come from a bill that is rushed out before the House in the 
turmoil and excitement that exists at the end of a session 
of Congress. One might as well expect a fisherman to haul 
his nets carefully and effectively when his boat lies motion- 
less in the path of an onrushing ocean liner. That scheme 
of action, nevertheless, has characterized both the Senate 
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and the House Immigration Committees ever since 
they started genuine immigration legislation. They 
have waited until the last minute, and then jammed 
through makeshift laws. 

By one of the peculiar sleight-of-hand perform- 
ances so common in legislatures and so baffling to the 
layman, this complete and rather comprehensive bill 
was attached as an amendment to the hasty and very 
brief Senate bill admitting large numbers of Arme- 
nians, which had been passed by the Senate. This 
meant that if the House passed the amended bill it 
would go before a conference committee composed of 
three or four members from the Senate Immigration 
Committee and an equal number of members from 
the House Immigration Committee, and that this 
conference committee would then proceed to tinker 
at the entire bill until it met with the approval of 
the six or eight conferees, whereupon it would — unless 
vetoed by the President—become a law. 

This conferee system of legislating, incidentally, 
has grown into a dangerous feature of congressional 
action; for it frequently enables a few men to disre- 
gard or overturn, if they so desire, the expressed wishes 
of one of the two Houses of Congress. 


Conference Compromises 


: SHOULD be obvious to anyone of ordinary in- 
telligence that the proper time for conferences 
between, let us say, the Senate and the House Immi- 
gration Committees is the period during which the 
committees are attempting to draft an immigration 
law. Such a course of action, however, would appar- 
ently be regarded as a disgusting exhibition of weak- 
ness or incapacity or something similar. In spite of 
their professed desires to supply the country with one 
of its most pressing needs—a comprehensive, scientific 
and permanent immigration law—the Senate and the 
House committees proceed along entirely different lines. 
Neither committee apparently knows or cares what the 
other committee is doing; and yet, before the country can 
have a permanent law, both committees will have to agree 
on the law to be passed. 

The stupidity of the proceeding would be a bit more 
apparent if it were applied to the selection of a railroad 
route between two cities. If it were left to Congress to 
select a route between New York and San Francisco, a 
Senate committee might hold hearings and decide on a 
route that would run up to the north, along the Great 
Lakes and the Canadian border; whereas a House com- 
mittee might hold independent hearings at the same time 
and decide on a route that would run down to the south, 
through Texas and along the Mexican border. Eventually, 
after each House had passed the bill authorizing the route 

selected by its 
own committee, a 








aliens from the 
old countries of 
Northern and 
Western Evrone, 
and decreased the 
numbers who 
could come in 
from the South- 
eastern European 


countries, which 
have given us a 
good many un- 


desirables 

The bill also ex 
empted from the 
percentage law 
the near relatives 
of foreign-born 
citizens and aliens 
who had declared 
their intention of 
becoming citizens, 
thus putting an 
end to the pene 
trating wail that 
arises 
alien fami- 
are divided 

It alsao-—to 
quote again from 
the Congressional 


always 
when 


lies 


Record-—“‘ended 


the present out- 
rageous evasion of 
the immigration 
laws by which 
dangerous, loath- 
some and diseased 
aliens gain admis- 
sion under the La 
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Follette law, by 
simply requiring 
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The Bright, Spacious Registration Room at Ellis Istand 


conference com- 
mittee might 
agree on a zigzag 
route that would 
shoot from north 
to south and back 
again, and appear 
on the map as a 
piece of conven- 
tional transconti- 
nental lightning, 
and that would 
satisfy no one at 
all. Immigration 
and a great many 
other matters 
have been handled 
by the House and 
the Senate in just 
about this way. 
One of the an- 
noying features 





about the immi- 
gration situation 
is the fact that 
so many who can 
in any way con- 
nect themselves 
with it officially 


are viewing it as 
an unparalleled 
opportunity to 
get plenty of free 
advertising. 
Many members 
of the Senate 
and the House 
committees have 
pet immigra- 
tion bills of their 
(Continued on 
Page 158) 
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“I Take it 


could ever have been much doubt in anybody’s mind 

that it was a wig. Cheap real hair does not often fall 
in such fair glossy waves or shine even more brightly than 
gold. Her brows rose in a penciled but almost too perfect 
arch, and her lashes dripped lustrous black as might those 
of the fairest Circassian of Stamboul. Her cheeks were 
freshly and expensively painted with pink from the very 
rose’s heart. But beneath the rouge, if that be what 
ladies employ, behind the sunrise flush was a network of 
ten thousand wrinkles; and when the soft wind from the 
sea stirred the clustering hyacinthine ringlets, thin wisps of 
dreary white locks showed. No one could have been de- 
ceived. All the art in the world could not hide the fact 
that the poor lady was a good seventy if she was a day. 

Thomas Robinson, who stood quite alone at the oppo- 
site end of the little shelter, or kiosk, upon the Boardwalk, 
felt an impulse to a laugh, which might have been almost 
a gufiaw, rise to his throat and quickly stifle there. He 
realized suddenly that the poor dear silly old lady was 
neither poor nor silly at all. He was, of course, inclined to 
believe that it was scarcely the act of a gentleman to laugh, 
least of all to guffaw, at any female of advanced years. 
Now he realized unexpectedly that he was greatly honored 
in being permitted merely not to make fun of her at all. 
He realized in some mysterious way that she was tre- 
mendously somebody. 

The old lady, indeed, wore her rouge with a difference. 
Whole provinces of life seemed to open before the startled 
eyes of the wise though young and inexperienced observer. 
He felt that oddly enough there was no possible wish or 
hope on the part of the old lady to deceive any human 


[ice lady’s wig was slightly awry. Not that there 





You are a Gentleman. Are You?" She Asked Suddenty. “I ~—T 


being into believing that she was a day younger than the 
seventy that she was. If a lady thought pink cheeks and 
dark lashes and yellow hair prettier than what Providence 
in the long course of time had given her, why the devil, as 
this old lady would probably put it, shouldn’t she have 
them? If she had been accustomed to such agreeable 
embellishments for years, why should she change because 
she was old? Other women washed their faces; she merely 
painted hers as well. Other beauties wore hats; she simply 
first put on a very good wig, more decoration than they, 
merely. 

Not, of course, that she had not put on a hat, too 
though it came as near being a bonnet as any self-respecting 
modern headgear would endure—which was wonderfully 
and strangely beautified with a quantity of black lace in 
which nestled many tiny pink rosebuds. An expert would 
probably have detected the queer old-fashioned fact that 
they were moss rosebuds. Thomas Robinson was knowing 
enough about the sort of thing women wore nowadays 
But he was now quite beyond his depth in some prehistoric 
but strangely warm and agreeable sea. As to any descrip- 
tion of the rest of her costume—had he somewhere read 
the word “dolman’’? And could that by any chance be 
the kind of befrilled satiny thing she had on, concealing, 
he felt sure, something he was far too young ever to have 
seen, a tapering and wasplike waist? 

Does this sound dingy? Everything about the lady was 
polished and new and shining, kept so evidently by the 
well-trained maid whom the old lady worried from time 
to time just to keep her spirits up—-the maid’s, of course. 
Evidently the curious details of the lady’s get-up were 
dictated not by necessity but by pure choice. Dimly 





Thomas Robinson began to see that if you were rather of 
a swell you might be light-heartedly unconscious of what 
people thought of your appearance, being sure that at any 
rate they would think of it. With a sweeping, a curiously 
agreeable gesture, she adjusted the hat of lace and moss 
rosebuds, still further displacing the lovely golden wig 
and displaying another wisp of snowy hair. But the hand- 
some young gentleman who was watching her with in- 
creasing intentness from the other end of the little pavilion 
had by this time fallen so completely under the old lady's 
spell that he merely felt that he had seen a queen knock 
her crown askew 

The books of etiquette are full of assuagement for the 
dilemmas of the elegant and inexperienced young, but 
even their omniscience fails to tell what further steps a cat 
may take once he has looked at a queen. Thomas Robir 
unconsciously tightened his waistcoat --the 
books never explain why in some mysterious way this 
heightens masculine courage. With an affected indiffer 
ence that need have deceived no one, he lounged towards 
the other end of the kiosk. Upon the lady's lap lay a 
Pekingese whose life its mistress was making a delight and 
Thomas Robinson assumed a false and alluring 
smile and made engaging movements towards the little 
And such is the frailty of the female lap dog that 
the tiny animal even incited him to a few further unblush- 
ing words of flattery. He still pretended great aplomb, 
but felt that a pair of piercing, dancing eyes were suddenly 
intent upon him 


chuckle behind the booming and distinguished thunder of 
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With only a moment's delay she spoke. 


she said, with a kind of agreeable 









Continued on Page 97 
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HE only kind of new 

building one will not 

see in Germany is a 
cathedral, and one would 
not be surprised to see 
that. But before coming 
to an opinion on this 
paradox of ruin one has 
in to dinner a German 
who was once well known 
in the United States. He 
taught economics there 
He will be sane. He will 
be able to talk the prewar 
language. The dinner 
costs one hundred thou- 
sand marks, and as one is 
sorting out this grotesque 
mass of money one says: 

* Just in 
quired to count and han- 
die this stuff there must 
be shocking economic 
waste--many thousands 
of hours quite wasted 
every day.” 

“There is,”’ he says. 

“T sent a cablegram 
today and watched. The 
amount was a little less 
than five dollars. At the 
exchange desk it took a 
man five minutes to count 
me out 150,000 marks. 
Then at the cable desk 
five minutes more to 
count them in again. 
Ten minutes of good 
German time wasted,” 

“Yes,” he says. 

“More than twenty large printing plants are now en- 
gaged in printing the stuff, and when it is printed it has to 
be distributed about the country in trucks. Nobody 
knows how much of it there is. Besides the Reichsbank, 
whose output is kept count of, cities like Hamburg, Berlin, 
Frankfort and Coiogne are all printing money on their 
own aecount —just pieces of paper with figures upon them, 
meaning nothing whatever; and some of the big indus- 
trialists like the Krupps also are printing their own money 
to pay wages. The aggregate of all this is unimaginable.” 

“Yes,” he says again. 

“And yet Germans, even German bankers, have been 
saying to me that the trouble in Germany is not enough 
money ad 

“That is true,” he says, nodding his head reflectively. 

“You mean true that they say it. You don’t mean that 
what they say is true?” 

‘l mean that is really the trouble, 
haven't enough money.” 


the time re- 


“We 


he says. 


The Smoke Screen That Hides Prosperity 


NE is suddenly uncomfortable, almost uneasy. Are 

they all a little mad, like this? Is there no exception 
among them? Perhaps the English are right when they say 
the German banker was amyth. They never understood 
banking really. It was an art they borrowed and exercised 
in one continuous bull market. 

Concealing these thoughts, one asks, “How do you 
prove it?" 

“Very simply,’’ he says. “Before the war it required 
4,000,000,000 marks in currency to transact the business of 
Germany. Now we have, let us say, 2,000,000,000,000. 
But these are paper marks; and as a paper mark is worth 
only one-ten-thousandth of a prewar gold mark, you have 
to divide 2,000,000,000,000 by 10,000. So [he does it with 
a pencilj you see, The result is 200,000,000. That is all 
we have to do our business with today against 4,000,000,- 
000 before the war. There’s the trouble. We shall have 
to print a great deal more. It is provided for. We have 
been printing 75,000,000,000 a day. Next week we shall 
be printing 125,000,000,000 a day.” 

“ But it’s a ghastly illusion,” one says, speaking gently, 
as from the plane of reason downward. “The divisor is 
what does it. As you print more money the value of paper 
marks in relation to the old prewar mark will fall faster; 
which is to say, the divisor will increase more and more 
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until it is anything you like— 1,000,000, perhaps—and then 
in the same way you can prove that you haven’t any 
money at all. The dog can never overtake his own tail.” 

“Yes,”’ he says, rather far away. 

“Sometime you will have to stop.’ 

“No doubt,” he says, “sometime. 
Russia.” 

“You are not the first who has said look at Russia. 
Bankers have said it. But for Germany to refer in this 
way to Russia’s financial achievement is like offering the 
testimonial of a corpse on a health resort.” 

** All the same, we have to pay,”’ he says. 
fault. There is no other way.” 

“That also I have heard. Yet between ourselves we 
know that Germany cannot pay, that she does not pay, by 
printing money.” 

“*So long as people will buy the mark we can,” he says. 

There is a glimmer of ironic reason in that remark. So 
long as people will buy Germany’s worthless money Ger- 
many can pay. Only, of course, it is not Germany that 
pays. The people whe buy the mark—they pay. All that 
Germany contributes ‘is the cost of color printing. It is 
dishonest, but it is not'insanity. One is less uncomfortable 
in a certain way. 

“Take it so,”” one says. ‘‘ Nevertheless, it cannot go on 
forever. If you were the government's financial genius 
with full power, what would you do?” 

He reflects and answers slowly: ‘If I were in that place 
I should reason as follows: I must do nothing that will 
tend to concentrate the evidence of Germany’s wealth in 
one place, as in a gold bank, or to make her economic 
achievements conspicuous.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because to do so would be to put temptation in the 
way of Germany’s enemies.” 

“France particularly?” 

“Yes.” 

“Inflation creates a great dimness in which nothing may 
be seen clearly. For that reason you would go on with it?” 

“Precisely.” 

At this point one is wholly delivered from the suspicion 
that the Germans are financially mad. They are not. They 
have calculated this thing. Inflation has astonishingly 
served that policy of evasion and concealment by which all 
their acts have been governed these last three years. The 
difficulty of supposing that they consciously adopted 
inflation as a method is that it takes you to the other 
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extreme. They are 
thereby endowed with 
superintelligence. In 
that case the English who 
say the Germans are not 
bankers would be think- 
ing arithmetic against 
mathematics, forgetting 
that when a person says 
two and two are five you 
have first to determine, 
not whether that proposi- 
tion is true or untrue, but 
whether the person is a 
lunatic or a mathemati- 
cian dealing with infini- 
tudes. 

It is much more likely 
that after the war Ger- 
many went on with infla- 
tion because she didn’t 
know what else to do, 
and then afterward dis- 
covered its unimagined 
possibilities. It was mi- 
raculously suited to her 
needs. Remember that 
Germany financed the 
war with paper; that is, 
by printing money and 
bonds instead of taxing 
the people, This was jus- 
tified on the ground that 
she was bound to win the 
war, and that having won 
it she would make the 
losers pay. Her theory 
of so doing was never 
vague. During the war 
her experts worked out 
an elaborate financial scheme whereby the whole cost of 
it should be gathered from the Allies. They prepared 
elaborate tables showing where the convertible wealth of 
the Allies lay, and working plans for seizing enough of it to 
reimburse Germany to the last pfennig. The amount the 
United States was to pay was definitely set down. In that 
case, you see, all the paper money and all the bonds printed 
during the war represented merely a kind of temporary 
inflation. The whole of it would be made good by the 
spoils of victory. Therefore, why should the people be 
taxed? They never were taxed for the war. 


Inflation Preferred tc Taxation 


HEN the war was lost. Not only was Germany unable 

to reimburse herself—that is, to cancel her inflation by 
seizing the wealth of France, England, Italy, Belgium and 
the United States and laying those countries under heavy 
tribute—not only that. On the contrary, she was liable to 
them. The Germans themselves would have to pay 
reparations. There was then a choice to make. Should 
they act in good faith? Should they tax themselves 
heavily both to restore what had been used up in war and 
to pay reparations, and thus save their credit? Or should 
they drown their credit in a flood of paper money as they 
drowned their fleet at Scapa Flow? 

Whether the choice was made as an act of deliberate 
reason or as an instinctive reaction to circumstances will 
perhaps always be debated. 

At all events the German Government did not tax the 
people, and for two obvious reasons. One reason was that 
it did not dare to tax them. There had been a revolution. 
The people were sullen and disagreeable and held the 
power of ultimate destruction. No government that had 
undertaken really to tax them for reparations could have 
stood up. The other reason was that the government did 
not wish to tax them; and it did not wish to tax them 
because to pay reparations was the last thing in the world 
anybody was thinking seriously of doing. 

So the government proceeded to print money for all 
purposes—to subsidize the food eaters in the cities by sell- 
ing bread to them below cost, to create employment for 
the demobilized soldiers, to reimburse the nationals who 
had lost their wealth in ceded territories, to restore the 
state railways, to finance public improvements, to pay its 
own expenses, and, above every other purpose, to sell in 
foreign markets for gold with which to pay reparations, 
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Prices began to rise very fast, 
of course; but for a long time 
money could be printed even 
faster. Ultimately prices will 
overtake the printing presses; 
but that is the last phase of 
inflation. Much time will 
elapse before prices, instead 
of following, begin to antici- 
pate further unlimited addi- 
tions to the supply of money. 
And for a long time also the 
government has a certain ad- 
vantage. It spends its own 
money first. Therefore it gets 
the money’s highest value. 
That is to say, the govern- 
ment each day spends the new 
billions before their effect 
upon prices is produced. 
Now presently, if not at 
the beginning, the great in- 
dustrialists like the Stinneses 
and the Thyssens, putting 
their dynamic minds to work 
with the wisdom of the bank- 
ers, perceived the true possi- 
bilities of inflation raised to 
the nth power. They had a 
startling vision of power. 
They could take possession of 
Germany. Every creditor in 
the land would be ruined 
yes. But those who knew 
how to get into debt would 
become rich in a fabulous 








Secondly, the taxgathering 
machine, altogether new in 
the hands of the national 
government, which hitherto 
had collected taxes only from 
the states and not the 
people—this machine was 
overwhelmed. The work was 
new and the motive was weak. 
Some of the new tax laws 
were extremely complicated. 
In cases, notably in the case 
of house taxes, . the 
collection was more than the 
more than 
paper mark spent to get one 
back. No matter. That was 
a good way to keep people 
employed on the civil list 
They had to work at some 
thing. Greatly, therefore, to 
the satisfaction of the tax 
payer collections were tardy, 
with the value of the mark in 
which taxes were payable fail 
ing, falling 


from 


cost of 


revenue one 


Vicious Circies 


HIRDLY, a tax is some- 

. thing you owe, payable at 
a future date; and it has been 
that in Germany the 
debtor has only to wait a little 
and get off for almost nothing, 
because the value of that in 


seen 








manner. 

Inflation ruins the creditor 
in an obvious way. That 
which is owing to him will be repaid to him in money that 
is worth less and less, until an income of, say, 1,000,000 
marks a year, normally sufficient to keep a castle with 
many servants and support a regal scale of living, will 
hardly buy a suit of clothes. The debtor is enriched in 
the converse manner. The money he owes is worth less and 
less until the debt is nothing. 


Juggling With Shrinking Values 


HEN he pays it off and the property is his. Therefore 

the way to get rich in Germany was to go into debt as 
madly as possible—to borrow and buy, borrow and buy. 
The progressive ruin of the creditor creates a necessity to 
sell. Thus the opportunity feeds itself 

Stinnes apparently saw this more clearly than anyone 
else at first. He went to and fro, buying with borrowed 
money everything he could covet—mines, ships, buildings, 
hotels, newspapers, 
industries, anything of 
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having special access to the reservoirs of credit, captured 
most of the loot, Stinnes leading. 

Meanwhile inflation was perceived to have collateral 
uses of high political importance. It perfectly served in all 
respects the official German policy of concealment 

What did it conceal? 

It concealed the fact that the German people were not 
being taxed. The new republican government did obtain 
from the federated states permission to impose federal 
taxes. It did pass drastic tax laws. It was able to show the 
Reparations Commission that the rate of taxation in Ger- 
many was very high. So it was. The rate was high 
Nevertheless, it was an illusion that people paid taxes. It 
was an illusion set for the outside world. No one in Ger- 
many was deceived. 

In the first place, the government had no enthusiasm for 
oppressing the people with taxes. Knowing this, the local 
bodies that assessed the taxes were very tender. 


Practicatly Every 


which he pays is rapidly de 
creasing in value 

it should happen that your 
wealth had been correctly assessed and the tax bill promptly 
presented. Still, to beat your taxes you have only to pro 
test the assessment or appeal therefrom and gain a few 
weeks’ time, during which the mark will fall again. All the 
time the government is printing more paper money and 
putting it into circulation and in a little while the amount 
needed to pay your taxes will come around to you. True, 
there is a tax levied at the source—10 per cent deducted 
from every pay envelope. You think that must be palpable 
taxation. Itis not. By a slide rule that slides always up- 
ward labor decrees its own wage according to the statistical 
cost of living; in these circumstances you know what labor 
will do. It will add the tax to its wages. It does. The 
employer adds it to the cost of production, the merchant 
adds it again in the retail price, and all the time the gov 
ernment is printing the money with which the producer 
pays labor its price, the merchant pays the producer his 
and the consumer pays the merchant his 
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spiral movement 
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physical value. Sup- 
pose when the mark 
was 100 to the dollar 
he borrowed 500,000,- 
000 marks to buy a 
steel plant. That was 
$5,000,000 for the 
property. Suppose 
then he paid back the 
borrowed money when 
the mark was 50,000 
to the dollar. That is 
only $10,000. A 
$5,000,000 steel plant 
for $10,000! 

The only reason 
why this one man did 
not become the pro- 
prietor of Germany is 
that other big indus- 
trialists began to see 
the same thing and to 
do likewise; and the 
only reason why a few 
big industrialists as a 
group did not come to 
own everything pro- 
ductive in the land 
was that little by little 
everybody began to 
see it. Everybody 
with any business 
shrewdness at all be- 
gan to go into debt 
until in time it became 
a land of debtors. 
Naturally the great in- 








producers print their 
own money 

It is so with the 
taxes on imports and 
exports. The govern- 
ment prints the money 
and receives it back as 


taxes, and when the 
government receives it 
back it is worth less 


when it was 
In a state of 
progressive inflation 
all forms of internal 
taxation become in 
this 
hoax 
ment 1s 


than 
printed 


way a pleasant 
The 


the creditor; 


govern- 
it loses. The taxpayer 
is the debtor; he wins 
The only taxation that 
counts for value at al! 
is the tax 
imposed upon foreign 


in Germany 





ers The foreigner 
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PRUDENT man. Few, indeed, were more 
A so. Down at the office, the Pine Street 
realty piace where Horace Bundy worked, 
the name the others had for him tells the story. 
Old Safe and Sane was what he was 
called. It was agibe, of course; but 
Horace Bundy never took it so. In- 
stead, whenever he heard it whis- 
pered, it} filled him with conscious 
esteem, a glow of pride and satisfac- 
tion. All his life, in fact-and he 
was now thirty-eight—he had made 
it a point to be just so prudent, so 
cautious and precise. That was why, 
no doubt, the moment the door of 
the doctor's office closed behind him 
and he found himself out in the 
street again, the habit of a lifetime 
came so quickly to his aid. He was 
clinging to a railing, his face ashy, 
his breath gagging in his throat; yet 
though the street swam about him in 
a dizzy giddy-go-round and his legs 
threatened to give beneath him, he 
did not forget himself. 

“Careful,” Horace Bundy cau- 
tioned; “stand up or someone will 
think you're drunk.” 

Hestood up then. Only he, though, 
ever would know what the effort cost. 
The agony of it in his eyes, he gazed 
about him wildly. 

There was no help for him back in 
the doctor's office, He had just come 
out of the place; and though his dry, 
eracked throat thirsted for a drink 
of water, he would have died there 
at the railing rather than go back 
into the doctor's to ask for it. What 
he wanted was toget away. He would 
have liked to go home most of all. 

At home, the reoming house where 
he'd lived for years, he could creep 
into bed and be alone. No go, how- 
ever. It was atill broad day—the 
noon hour, to be exact: and once more 
habit, bis time-long prudence, whis- 
pered in his ear its caution. If he 
went home the office might hear what 
had happened. If it learned what 
had happened it might consider his 
usefulness past. He must get back to 
the office—that was certain. At the 
office, too, he must train himself to 
hide what had befallen him. He 
knew what became of men whose day 
of usefulness was gone. A dry sob 
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there in the doctor’s office. It was the doctor’s 
words to him. 

‘A month at the most,” was what the doctor 

had said. He was still gazing at the paper, the 

words swimming before his eyes, 

when the train reached the Pine 








Street station. 
aw 

NE o'clock was just striking— 

one o'clock to the minute—when 
Horace Bundy punched the time 
clock at Cobb & Jessup’s. Still white, 
still wabbly in the legs, he hung up 
his hat on its accustomed hook. Me- 
chanically he removed his coat. This, 
too, with the same orderly care, he 
also hung on the hook; after which, 
as briskly as his legs would permit, 
he went directly to his desk. Here, 
hung neatly over a chair back, was 
an alpaca office coat, and this he 
donned. Once he had buttoned it 
over his spare, slender figure, as an 
additional precaution he drew over 
the sleeves a pair of cuffs—like the 
coat, alpaca, and puckered at the 
elbows with elastics. These adjusted, 
he seated himself, Then, taking a pen 
from the rack, he dipped it in the 
ink. Hurriedly Horace Bundy fell to 
his work. 

For seventeen years, year in, year 
out, these details never had been 
varied. For seventeen years, at the 
same desk, the same office, the self- 
same office, he had sat there, toiling. 
At half past five, the work for the 
day completed, he rose, removed the 
alpaca cuffs and coat, hung the coat 
on the chair back and put the cuffs in 
a drawer. Out in the hall he donned 
his other coat and took down from 
the hook his hat. Then he went 
home—home to the furnished room. 

The procedure was altered only 
once in the year. Each year the firm 
allowed him a week’s vacation. The 
week he spent mostly in the public 
library, reading books on foreign 
travel. Travel was his hobby, though 
naturally he indulged in it only vi- 
cariously. Travel costs, The Mon- 
day, however, the week’s vacation 
ended, the clock at Cobb & Jessup’s 
was just striking nine—nine to the 
dot—when Horace Bundy would 
hurry in, brisk, to his desk, put on 








choked him for a moment. 

Down the street, two blocks away, 
was a Subway station. It was a 
good deal of a distance for his wabbly, weakened legs 
to attempt; but he knew he must do it somehow. At 
one, anyway, the hour the realty firm allotted for lunch 
would end, and he must punch the time clock promptly. 
The firm, in fact, firmly expected it of its employes, and he 
had never failed. To be prompt was as much his pride as 
any of his other prudent ways; but at the moment the two 
blocks to the Subway might as well have been two leagues, 
a two days’ journey even. 

Just then a taxicab rolled around the corner, The cab 
was empty, and as he saw this he caught his breath with 
relief, The cab would take him to the office, and clinging 
to the railing he sought to hail it. The hail he gave, 
though, seemed too weak to make itself heard; and haz- 
ardously letting go of the railing, he was waving to the 
cab to stop when all at once Horace Bundy checked him- 
self. The cab, prudence warned him, would cost a dollar 
or more, 

A minute later, however, his difficulty was solved as a 
schoolboy, his books hanging from a strap, came whis- 
tling along the block. 

“Little boy, little boy!” called Horace Bundy. The 
boy, his face wondering at the slight, pallid-faced figure 
clinging to the iron rail, came slowly toward him. ‘“ Help me 
to the Subway, won't you?” asked Horace Bundy. His 
voice breaking, he added, “I’m a little ill; I’ve had a 
shock.” 

The boy said “Sure!” And a smile, the first ray that 
had lighted Horace Bundy’s bleak heart and face since 
he'd left the doctor’s office, shone wistfully in his eyes. 
People were good, after all; young people most of all. And 
how splendid it must be to be young, filled with health 


” 


He Was Clinging to a Railing, His Face Ashy, His Breath Gagging in His Throat 


and vigor—hope, too! He gulped, his heart twanging over 
his own gone youth, hope and vigor gone with it. 

“*T’ll lean on your shoulder, boy,”’ said Horace Bundy. 

“Sure!” encouraged the boy. 

At the Subway, minutes later, while he thanked the boy 
he fumbled in his pocket, hunting for a quarter. It was 
imprudent, he knew—now more so than ever, things con- 
sidered—to give a quarter when a dime, no doubt, would 
do. Many a mickle makes a muckle, he knew; besides 
which Horace Bundy always kept before him the specter 
of old age. The boy’s kindness, though, was something he 
must reward, and he fished the quarter from his pocket. 

To his surprise the boy shook his head. 

“That's all right, mister,’’ he grinned; “glad to help a 
feller out.” 

Hastily Horace Bundy was replacing the coin in his 
pocket when as hastily he stopped. He was not mean. Far 
from that; he was filled with many kindly, generous little 
impulses that had made him respected and even endeared 
to his gibing office mates. But for that specter, the 
paid worker’s dread of old age, he would have been still 
more open-handed. However, it was not just liberality 
that made him again hurriedly reoffer the coin to the boy. 

“Take it—you must!” he insisted. Then he added 
earnestly, “‘ Never refuse, boy, money you have earned.” 

Sighing to himself, he limply made his way down the 
stairs to the station platform. A train was just coming in. 
His legs still uncertain, he got himself aboard. Then, after 
he'd found a seat, he huddled down on it and sat staring at 
a scrap of paper which all this time he had held crumpled in 
his sweating hand. Written on it was what he had, through 
habit, carefully penciled at the time, the moment back 


his alpaca cuffs again. 

This was his life. In view of it one 
perhaps wonders the words penciled 
on the slip of paper should have wrought such turmoil in 
his mind. But life, however crass and submerged, has 
always its mitigations—hope among them; and Horace 
Bundy differed little from other humans. 

The paper he had brought into the room with him; and 
as again he gazed at it, again his heart twanged, once more 
his eyes grew blurred. The room, too, for an instant swam 
about him. 

“Careful! They’ll see you,” he warned himself. 

Putting the paper into a drawer, he bent hastily to work. 

The hours, that afternoon, dragged sluggardly. Spring 
had come, and the office windows were open wide; but 
though spring is a busy time in the realty world, the bright 
sunshine and the vernal freshness of the air pouring into 
the room seemed to allure, to distract as well, the clerks at 
work in there. They lolled about, laughing and chatting. 
Once a laugh unusually loud and resonant startled Horace 
Bundy; and he looked up, bewildered. Then a door at the 
front—the private office—opened abruptly; and Jessup, a 
frown in his eyes, looked out into the room. After that the 
laughter silenced itself, and Horace Bundy went back to his 
thoughts. 

A month, thirty days. The time, its term exact, seared 
itself fixedly on his mind. He knew, however, he must not 
waste time in dwelling feverishly on its scantness. An 
orderly man, all his being regulated, he realized even in 
his confused bewilderment the task before him. He had 
four weeks, 2 month, to get his affairs in order. Certain 
things had to be done. Ergo, he must do them. 

There was himself, for example; he must first of all 
settle about himself. After himself, there were his belong- 
ings. There were the clothes he wore, the books he read. 
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Then there was his money in the bank, his savings. Yes; 
but now that he'd saved the money, what must he do 
with it? 

“Careful! Look out!” Horace Bundy warned himself. 
His eyes at the thought of the money he’d saved had 
leaped wildly. ‘‘Careful!”’ 

Set in a corner of the room was a low table, a typewriting 
machine upon it. Over the machine a girl—a woman, 
rather—bent herself; and, his eyes penetrating, he peered 
at her. She was still young—almost, anyway; and in her 
white, filmy blouse and the glimpse of round, soft throat 
its open collar gave, she was dainty, still alluring. A faint 
sigh came from the man watching from behind the shelter 
of his desk. His lips moved as he whispered something to 
himself. At the machine meanwhile Minnie Farrand went 
on banging and clattering. She was not conscious she was 
being watched. Her hands flew like flails among the 
straw. She was Jessup’s secretary, his stenographer; and 
Jessup went home at five o’clock. The hour was already 
near; and, as she knew, her employer would shortly be 
clamoring for his letters. Tink-tink! Tink-a-tink-tink! 
His lips still wried, Horace Bundy went on staring. 

Six years—it was now nearly seven— Minnie Farrand 
had sat there in her corner. A man stenographer had 
preceded her. When the man went and Minnie Farrand 
in her slender frocks and cool blouses took his place, her 
coming was to the office like a bucket of clear spring water 
thrown into a tub of asphyxiated minnows. It was to 
Horace Bundy anyway. Day in, day out, all the seven 
years, he had watched furtively the slim, girlish figure 
seated at the machine. Bright-eyed, he peeped. Some- 
times, unseen, he beamed, his breast pulsing. He took care, 
though, to guard his peeping. His secret—for this was 
it—no one had ever guessed. He had nothing to offer her, 
had he? Even if he had, could a man on his pay, a salary 
like his, expect to marry? He might—yes, perhaps; but 
not a prudent man. He could, of course, have asked for 
more pay—in fact he was entitled to it; but if you know 
Horace Bundy you know he’d never ask. 

Cobb & Jessup seemed to know it too. That’s in paren- 
thesis. Cobb & Jessup, it seems, had an uncanny pre- 
science in such things that was almost divination. And all 
the while, meantime, the years had gone on going. Six 
years, seven years. With them Horace Bundy’s shoulders 
had begun to stoop—the clerk’s stoop. Minnie Farrand’s 
shoulders, slender shoulders, seemed to have drooped a 
little too. But though he’d never asked her—said what he 
wanted, knowing it was no use—just the same he wished 
he had. And now it was too late. 

The clock struck five. A half hour after it struck again. 
It was half past five—time to go home; but Horace Bundy 
didn’t hear it. He was hunched down on his chair and 
thinking yet. If only he had asked! If only he’d had 
strength and courage to find out! He hadn’t had it 
though; and alone, the others gone, he rocked forward, 
and with his arms 
outstretched on 
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“T have just a month, that’s 
all,”’ said Horace Bundy, but 
he was hardly prepared for 
the effect it gave. 

“Dying?” A low cry came 
from her. “‘Dying?” Thecolor 
had whipped out from her 
face, and she put a hand 
swiftly to her throat. The 
other came wavering toward 
him. ‘“‘ You—you can’t die 
die,’’ came from her, a whis- 
per. Horace Bundy’s face turned 
a little whiter. 

“I? Can’t I? Why?” 

She gave another cry, a stifled 
gasp. 

““IT—I can’t let you! I—I won't! 
Oh, don’t you see?”’ 

Yes, he saw. The desk chair 
clattered as it overturned. But 
draw a curtain over that. Minutes 
later—or, for all Horace Bundy 
knew, it may have been a lifetime, 
an eternity —a sound emerged sud- 
denly from the front office of Cobb 
& Jessup. 

*What’s that?” he asked. 

“It’s Mr. Jessup,”’ she said. 

Jessup,eh? It wasasifthename, 
a commonplace, fell like a blow to 
jolt him back to realities. His 
shoulders sagged. Erectand alive 
animate but a moment before—he 
again was what he’d been. Only for 
an instant though. It might be, 
it’s true, too late—that is, too late 
for some things; yet if it was, it 
was still not too late for others. The girl, watching, saw 
his eyes change, harden; but before she could speak he 
silenced her with a gesture. 

“Stay where you are!’’ he directed sharply. 

“But, Horace ws 

“Hush!” 

A moment later, inside the private office, the square- 
jawed, heavy-featured man seated there at a desk was 
startled to hear the door bang open. Bang’s the word. He 
was still further amazed at the apparition that stalked in 
on him. But recognizing it as merely familiar, a grunt 
came from him. 

“*Well—well?”’ he grumbled peevishly. 

“‘Mr. Jessup,”’ said Horace Bundy, “I want a raise.” 

“‘What’s that? What's that?” countered Jessup, as- 
tounded. Horace Bundy was not to be intimidated. All 
sense of prudence seemed lost to him, in fact 


“Say, Horty,"* He Said, 
“What's th’ Card for 
Tomorrow, Old Horse?"’ nT 


“IT want a raise,” he repeated; adding, “I 
want my salary doubled or I'll leave 
If the heavens had fallen—bui never mind 


that. 

“Are you crazy or anything?” inquired 
Jessup succinctly 

“T am not,” retorted Horace Bundy; “I 


was never saner. For years I’ve run that of 
fice out there; and I've been hard-working 
loyal, careful. Now I’m fed up. What { want 
to know is, do I get the raise or not?’ 

A rat cornered will fight. It 
knows desperately it has anyhow 
only a moment to live. Jessup 
knew, of course, nothing of what 
had happened to the man before 
him, but maybe he recognized 
the other signs 

Wrapped in thought he sat 
silent. A while later he spoke. 

“H’'m,” said Jessup; and he 
added, “Sit down, Horace 

Horace sat down 


Out in the office Minnie Far- 
rand waited. Toil, hard work, 
long hours, scant pay and a task 
that taxed all her energy to ful- 
fill—these had wrought their 
effect; and she was weeping 
quietly. There was what she had 
learned, too, from Horace Bundy 
As the door of the private office 
opened, however, she dashed the 
drops from her eyes and strove 
courageously to smile. The smile 
failed as she saw his face. It was 
grim, ironic 
* Huh! Wror g ag iin! aid Horace Bundy 

“Wrong?” 

He nodded 

“I’ve been wrong all my life Bewildered, she could 
only stare. “I didn’t get fired,” he growled wryly. “In 
stead, he doubled my salary.’ 

A ery sped from her 

“Mr. Jessup did?”’ 

The grin on his lips grew more sour 

“What's th’ good of it, after all, Minnie? Any way 
you look at it, it’s only a month’s extra pay, a drop in the 
bucket.” 

She cried out again, “ Don’t! 
happy together, Horace!” 

Too late for that 

“Be sensible, Minnie,” he said. “I've got just amonth 
thirty days. You mustn't cry; someone will see you.” 

“| don’t care if 
they do!" she 


Don’t! We're going to be 





the desk, he laid 
his head on them. 
The door opened, 
but he did not hear 
it. Neither did he 
hear the quick step 
pattering over the 
bare flooring of the 
office. 

A startled voice 
cried out suddenly, 
“Mr. Bundy!” 

Horace Bundy 
looked up. Beside 
his desk Minnie 
Farrand stood, 
looking down at 
him. She cried out 
at the sight of his 
haggard face: 

‘“*Mr. Bundy! 
What is it?”’ 

He tried to 
smile, to reassure 
her; the smile, 
though, was a poor 
effort. 

“Tt’s nothing,” 
he replied; but she 
was not deceived. 

“You're not ill? 
You’re not, are 
you?” 

Ill? But why try 
to deceive her? 
Why deceive any- 
one? He was dy- 
ing —that was the 
truth; it was what 





J 


wept ‘I'll take 
care of you; we'll 
get married.” 
“No, dear,” said 
Horace Bundy, 
“we mustn't. If 
we got married 
you'd lose your 
job— you knowthe 
rule here; and your 
job you can’t lose; 
not yet anyways 
No,” he added, 
“I’ve got just 
thirty days; and 
I need every day 
of it. We mustn't 
think of getting 
married.” 
**Il—but, Hor- 
ace, I don’t under- 
stand,’’ faltered 
Minnie Farrand 
“You needn't, 
he retorted grimly 
A prudent man; 
you might say a 


callous one as well 
One way or the 
other, though, in 
a brief moment a 
good deal of a 
change seemed to 
have come over 


the spirit of Horace 


tjundy’s being. 
The day’s doings 
no doubt were re 


ponsible. At any 











the doctor that 
day had told him. 





“The Doctor—You Know What He Warned. My Heart ’ “Your Heart?’’ It Fattered From Her, a Gasp 


Continued on 
Page 129 






















“YING, mister!"" Marmaduke Pen- 
dieton Satterlee, 3d, Midship- 
~4 man, Fourth Class, U. 8S. Navy, 
was entertaining the upper classmen 
of Table 37 in the mess hall at Annap- 
olis. It was not a voluntary enter- 
tainment on the part of Marmaduke. 
He quailed beneath the compelling eye 
of the authoritative first classman at 
the head of the table, who, as he 
faltered, sternly repeated, ‘‘Sing, 
mister, and sing pronto!” 
Mister Marmaduke Pendleton Sat- 
3d, for every plebe at Annapo- 
lis is ironically addressed by that 
formal title, gulped down the scorch- 
ng lump that bade fair to choke him, 
forced back the tears of rage and hu- 
miliation that threatened to overwhelm 
him and after clearing his throat pain- 
fully once or twice began in a quavering 
voice. Though almost unrecognizable 
the tune he attempted was that sacred 
and familiar strain, Rock of Ages, and 
to it he sang the following astonishing 


terie¢ 


composition 
Do can Bluff Cedar of son a 
What folks home the show to want 
I teama baseball and football 
The on play to time find to 
Expect I and school high in 
Siudies my in well stood J 
For Annapolis at good 
Make can I that confident 
Feel I said smilingly 
Satterlee mister young Annapolis 
For departure his of eve 
The on yesterday Democral-Times 
The from reporter a by 
Interviewed when families 
Distinguished most and oldest 
Enough!” broke in the first class- 
man at the head of the table. ‘‘Mem- 
orize the rest of it and deliver it as a 
political speech, with gestures, tomor- 


row night for supper! 


” 


Getting Acquainted 


wits trembling fingers Marma- 
duke folded the newspaper clip- 
ving from which he had been reading 
he words to his solo and put it in his 
pocket. It may be well to expilain here 
that the clipping he had been obliged 
to sing backward was the flowery arti- 


cle in the lone newspaper of his home town 
that‘ told of his departure for Annapolis to 
enter the Naval Academy. The somewhat religious nature 
of the first classman’s choice of a tune was inspired, prob- 
ably, by the fact that the article was headed by a photo- 
graph of Marmaduke at the age of fifteen, garbed in the 
surplice of a choir boy and gazing heavenward with a be- 


home town 


atific expression on his face. 
The only re- 


semblance that 
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Lovers’ Lane—on the Naval Academy Grounds—From Which All Plebes are Rigidly Exiled 


blades fairly overlapped. No part of his forearm or hands 
touched the table, but swung suspended like cantilevers 
over the cloth. Every other plebe at Marmaduke’s table 
was sitting in the same position, as was every one of the 
several hundred plebes in the mess hall except those so 
unfortunate, or perhaps so fortunate, as to be eating their 
dinners under the table. For this was the first day of 
the academic year at the Naval Academy. The upper 


a rather small 


where, as in every 
real purpose that lay behind it. 
subordination of the individual to the welfare of the mass, 
which meant, naturally, the welfare of the academy and 
ultimately the welfare of the Navy. 

Though this article is not a defense of hazing, it is a 
frank attempt to show, among other things, its place in 
the life of the academy. 


April 28,1925 


classmen had all just returned from a 
month’s leave, preceded by three 
months at sea, and they were getting 
acquainted with the plebes. 


The Naval Academy is an institu- 
tion peculiar to itself among American 
institutions, even asisthe Navy. There 
is no college in the country that can 
be used as a parallel to it, except, of 
course, West Point. These two schools 
are essentially of and for the American 
people, since their reason for existence 
is the maintenance of our national in- 
tegrity. Every American voter should 
give some thought as to what their 
common function is. Their student 
bodies are recruited from every section 
of the United States; and the territo- 
ries of Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, the Canal Zone and every 
congressional district in the country 
send their boys to these academies. 
Nowhere else except in Congress can 
be found groups so completely repre- 
senting every part of the nation. 


Breaking In Plebes 


HE taking in of this conglomerate 
herd of Young America—for every 
walk in life is here represented, from 
the blacksmith’s son who led his class 
in high school to the millionaire’s son 
who led the midterm exodus from Har- 
vard—the welding of this diversified 
material into a uniform whole and the 
production therefrom of a class of 
young officers all true to the high type 
that an efficient Navy demands, pre- 
sents difficulties peculiarly their own. 
Naturally men, and especially young 
men, are not remolded to a particular 
form without discipline; and rigorous 
discipline, at that. In the Naval] Acad- 
emy for many years this discipline has 
divided itself into two types: That 
maintained by the executive officers 
and that more informal sort that lay 
in the hands of the upper classmen, 
which has fallen into unearned disre- 
pute under the name of hazing. 
Hazing, or running, had its basis in 
sheer necessity. It was not cruel, save 
in those very occasional instances 
university, it was degraded from the 
That purpose was the 


And since the first year of 
Marmaduke Pen- 
dleton Satterlee, 








the anything but 
heavenly, inspired 
appeariug youth 
bore to the photo- 
graph was 
two napkins were 
draped about his 
in the 
of a 
surplice. For he 
sitting with 
his chair pushed 
far back from 
the table, his 
weight resting on 
only the front two 
inches of the seat 
His backbone was 
as straight as a 
ramrod, his head 
was erect with his 
eyes directly to 
the front, his chest 
was out and his 
shoulders were 
back so far that 
shoulder 


thai 


shoulders 


hl 
sembdiance 


was 





HOTOS, BY WHITE STUDIO, 


his 


3d, is typical of 
that of all plebes, 
it is Marmaduke 
Pendleton Satter- 
lee, 3d, we shall 
carry through his 
first year in Uncle 
Sam’s factory for 
trained sea fight- 
ers. 

The new class is 
taken in at An- 
napolis each year 
during the months 
of June and July, 
with a few strag- 
glers arriving in 
August and Sep- 
tember. So the 
majority of the 
fourth classmen 
have had three or 
four months of 
comparative free- 
dom before they 








**Taint No More Plebe!"'—the Song of the Snake Dancers, Celebrating Their Retease From Restrictions 


come in contact 
with their seniors 
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The business of breaking 
in the plebes is a strenuous 
one for all concerned. It is 
a more engrossing proposi- 
tion, of course, to the 
plebes, who are at the 
merey of three upper 
classes, all veterans of 
strenuous plebe years them- 
selves; not so much now as 
it was before the agitation 
against running reached the 
acute stage, but still un- 
doubtedly sufficiently so to 
make the new plebes some- 
what uneasy as they face 
for the first time the mag- 
nificent upper classmen. 
Certain unofficial discipline 
and rates that have passed 
into the traditions of the 
academy cannot be done 
away with by popular 
clamor. 

For behind them lies a 
real reason. Not only the 
pride of the Navy in its 
academy tradition, but the 
fact that hazing as it was 
employed at Annapolis 
taught subordination to 
one’s superiors, whether 
they be right or wrong; and 
this kind of subordination 
is the first essential in the 








proficient, and ever after 
that he was called Adonis 

The plebe sitting oppo- 
site to the harassed singer 
became so amused at his 
discomfiture that he al 
lowed a faint smile to play 
across his features 

“So you would laugh at a 
classmate in distress, wou!d 
you, Fillyloo?’’ 
sharply asked him 

‘*No, sir, I 
smiled.” 


Spud 


merely 


Correct! 


< ELL, you 
get under the table 

and have a good hearty 
laugh. Now then, Number 
Three, tell us who com- 
manded the Spanish fleet 
at the Battle of Bull Run.” 
‘* Julius had 


suppose 


C@msar! 
promptly replied Number 
Three; whe was red-headed 
and equal to the occasion, 

“‘Right-o! And you, 
Number Four, who was the 
first vice admiral of the 
Siamese Navy?”’ 

‘I don’t know, air 
quavered Number Four, a 
timid, colorless youth, who 








make-up of an officer. That 
it had a definite purpose 
and a definite result in the 
building of the character of one naval officer we may ob- 
serve by proceeding with the story of young Marmaduke 
Satterlee, who when he first arrived at Annapolis com- 
placently agreed with the eulogistic send-off of his home- 
town paper that he had accomplished a very great deal 
through his perseverance and marked ability. And so he 
had. But a complacent realization of things accomplished 
is not the proper frame of mind for a midshipman, espe- 
cially a new plebe. 


Marmaduke’s Fatal Mistake 


T DID not take the upper classmen long to reduce 

Marmaduke’s high opinion of himself. The singing 
backward of his home paper’s article made the flowery 
phrases of that literary gem forever hateful to his thoughts. 
He was then forced to memorize it and deliver it whenever 
an upper classman desired to be entertained. 

Then early in his academic career he made a fatal 
error. He was not unlovely to the eye, and had often been 


President Harding Attending the Graduation Exercises at Annapolis in June, 1021. 
Rear Admirai A. H. Scates, Superintendent of the Academy at That Time 


told so. Thus it happened that when a day or so after 
the singing incident the first classman at the head of his 
table looked directly at him and shouted “Hey, Good 
Looking!” Marmaduke turned expectantly to him and 
answered “ Yes, sir!” 

Too late he realized his mistake. 
came from the head of the table. 

“So you think you're good-looking! Who the hell ever 
told you that you were beautiful?”’ 

“Shove back your. chair, Mister Adonis,”” commanded 
the first classman, one Spud Murphy by name, 
after me: 


A chorus of growls 


“and sing 


‘I’m my mamma’s little lamb, 
And, oh, how beautiful I am!’”’ 


With burning cheeks Marmaduke did as bidden. He 
pushed his chair back until he was not resting on it at all 
He was sitting on infinity, as the posture was called. His 
relative position at the table did not change; he was 
simply sitting in a chair without the use of the chair. Then 
he repeated the ditty as ordered until he was considered 


looked like the popular ver- 
sion of the boy raised by 
two maiden aunts 
wer ‘I don't know’ in the Navy 
But if you don’t know, don’t 


On His Left is 


“ Mister, you never ar 
You're supposed to know 


admit it. Say something! Now come down with an 
answer to that question!’ 
“Why —er—er—Admiral Paregoric was, sir!” faltered 


Number Four 
“Well, now, that’s better. And what was the name of 
his flagship in the Battle of Oshkosh?”’ 


“The Queen Castoria II, sir,’’ bravely replied the plebe 
“Absolutely correct, mister! Now hurry up and eat 
before the bell rings. Pass the milk down, Bosce, and let 


the plebes all have another glass.”’ 
Many nights Marmaduke went back to his room with 
a heavy heart. He thought of the freedom and comfort 
of home, of the indulgence of his doting mother, of the car 
Then he looked bare 
plaster walls of his small room, innocent of pictures or dec- 
The plain wooden table that served 


bed, the rickety 


that was always his around the 
orations of any kind 


as a desk, the narrow iror ron-frame 


Continued on Page 148 
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HE sheriff's laboring pen paused 

(T'svove the pad of tax receipts as the 
shout from the street jarred across 

the drowsy silence of the office. It was 

an innocent sound, 

a yell of pleasure, 

such as a schoolboy 

might have lifted at 

a safe distance from 

the master’s taws, 

and Sim Cole, 

lounging at the 

window, chuckled 

in sympathy. But 

the lean old man 

at the desk did not 

smile; his thin, sun 

reddened face met 

his deputy's glance 

with a gravity that 

Sim Cole inter- 

preted as question 

and concern He 

laughed again. 

“It's all right, sheriff 
nothin’ only Lin Kennett 
celebratin’ another loan off’n 
old man Pardo. Come down 
the stairs wavin’ the money 
an’ yellin’. Reckon the Sol- 
way boys’ll get it off him 
before sunup. They was 
waitin’ for him outside. 

Yonder they go.” 

He pointed as the sheriff, 
straightening his back ten 
derly, rose and crossed to the window. A battered tin car 
expleded in impudent, barking noises and seudded away 
in a swirl of yellow dust. Opposite, in an upper window 
of the dingy brick block, a fat man remarkably short of 
neck drew back from the light. Cole’s hand jerked toward 
him 

‘Pardo watchin’ his money start on a quick trip.”” He 
chuckled again. “‘ Expect he thinks it’s comin’ back!” 

The sheriff did not answer. He stood at the sill, looking 
across the thinning dust cloud at the window where Pardo 
had vanished. Cole, twisting about, saw that his face was 
mildly curious, the eyes half hidden by the lift of their 
lower lids. He had learned to understand that look, and 
he laughed again, as if old Dan Mackenzie had spoken 
his thought. 

*‘Nothin’ to fret you an’ me, sheriff, if Pardo aims to 
give Lin Kennett cash for cards an’ liquor. Reckon he 
must have a plenty to go wastin’ it thataway. Ain't no- 
body else in the county’d loan Lin a cent, an’ Pardo leaves 
him have all he wants on his bare note. Reckon he'll 
go back North one o’ these days to make money where 
it comes easy.” 

Mackenzie shook his head slowly. “Pardo made all 
he’s got right here, Sim. I mind the day he come on foot, 
peddlin’ trash out’n a pack. Come in here and asked me 
was they a bank in town, or anyone in the loan business, 
private.” 

Cole wagged his head, unconvinced. ‘‘ Never made his 
money here in Hewitt, sheriff, all the same. Must get it 
in from outside, Ain't enough money in the county to 
make a feller rich, not if he got it all.” 

* Mighty lean dawg can fat a flea, Sim. Looks like the 
sorrier a dawg gets the better a flea likes him.” 

“You got it twisted, sheriff.’ Cole rolled a cigarette. 
“Tt’s the dawg "t's gettin’ fat an’ the flea ’t’s feedin’ him 
this time. Lin Kennett’s been livin’ high for ’most a year 
on old Pardo’s money.” 

Mackenzie moved back to his desk. “I know, Sim. 
And I’m wonderin’ who's goin’ to pay when Pardo starts 
in to collect. . It ain't apt to be Lin, Sim; but somebody’s 
hound to. ! been watchin’ Pardo a right good while. He 
gets paid, Sim.” 

“If he gets paid this time he’s welcome,” said Cole. 
“He won't get it off Lin, nor you ’r me, sheriff.” 

“Think so, Sim?" Mackenzie took up his pen reluc- 
tantly. ‘Wish ‘t I was sure it wouldn’t be us. Notice we 
do a right pretty lot o’ collectin’ for Pardo, Sim.” 

“Take more’n you an’ me to levy on Lin Kennett.” Cole 
waved his cigarette. ‘‘ Been a dead-broke dead-beat ever 
since I come up here, sheriff.’’ 

The sheriff said nothing, but a thin line showed between 
his white brows as he bent again over his receipts. His 
pen scratched slowly, the only sound to trespass on the 
hot silence, Cole drowsed at the window, a faint draft 
stirring the tumbled hair on his beaded forehead. Perhaps 
a half-hour had passed when Mackenzie straightened and 
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Mackenzie's 

Voice Was 

Gentle, But 

Cote Fancied 

He Saw the Money 
Lender's Shouiders 
Twitch at the Question 


spoke: “Sim, step over an’ ask Pardo will he come in 
here a minute. Strikes me 't maybe I'd ought to tell him 
he’s runnin’ a right pretty resk.” 

Cole stretched his arms. ‘“Shucks, sheriff, don’t go 
spoilin’ things for Lin. If Pardo's fool enough to loan him 
money it ain’t our job to stop him.” 

“You go get him, Sim. Might save us a sight o’ work 
later on. Maybe he don’t know ’t Lin's no good.” 

Cole debated the point as he put on his coat, but the 
sheriff had gone back to his receipts and seemed not to 
hear. The deputy went out, grumbling. He found the 
money lender sprawletd in a broken chair, fanning himself 
with a ragged palm leaf, his pink-striped shirt discolored 
where it drew tight ahove his pulpy bulk, and open at the 
collar, baring a wedge of hairy chest on which blue-black 
jowls rested in glistening creases. A new distaste for his 
errand came on Sim Cole; he stopped in the doorway, 
angry at Mackenzie for interfering with Lin Kennett’s fun 
at this man’s expense. 

“Sheriff wants you should step over an’ see him," he 
said sullenly. 

It pleased him to observe that the small opaque eyes 
widened quickly in a look that was unmistakably afraid; 
he took pleasure in withholding the explanation that would 
have set Pardo’s anxiety at rest. Probably the money 
lender had plenty on his mind; Cole had heard of his 
dealings among the negroes, where small loans had a 
way of getting bigger, in spite of weekiy payments. Let 
him sweat till he saw Mackenzie—it would serve him 
right. 

“What for? I ain't 
mid-sentence with an effort. 

Cole’s satisfaction increased. 

“I don’t know what he wants, but you better come, I 
reckon. “os 


” 


Pardo stopped himself in 


Sheriff sorta hates to be kep’ waitin’. 

Pardo heaved himself up from his chair and fastened his 
collar. Cole saw that his plump yellow fingers fumbled 
with the buttons, as a man’s will when he is frightened. 
He stood aside for the other to go first, exactly as he would 
have done if he had been making an arrest. As they came 
into the office he observed that Pardo’s face was wetter 
than before, and grinned sourly. If he had his way Lin 
Kennett might take Pardo’s last cent without hindrance. 


SHEPHERD 


April 28,1923 


“Hear you been loanin’ Lin Kennett 
some money, Mr. Pardo.” 

Mackenzie’s voice was gentle and his 
blue eyes mild, but Cole fancied he saw 

the money lender’s 
shoulders twitch at 
the question. 

“Why not?” 
Pardo’s hands 
spread in a gesture 
that seemed to 
settle his head 
closer than ever to 
his body. “ Ain’t 
it my business?” 

He drew out the 
first syllable of the 
word so that toCole 
it was as if he spoke 
of bees. Mackenzie 
nodded gravely. 

“Reckon it is, 
Mr. Pardo. Only 
I figgered 't maybe 
you’d ought to be 
told ’t Lin ain’t 
good for it. Ain’t 
got a cent, nor apt 
to have one.” 

Pardo’s body re- 
laxed and ex- 
panded; he released 
his breath with a 
chuckle that was 
like a sigh. 

“So? You send 
for me to prevent I 
should lose money 
by him?’ Mac- 
kenzie nodded 
again. ‘‘Much 
obliged. I would get 
paid, Mackenzie. I 
ain’t worryin’.” 

Lin ain’t apt to pay you. And he ain’t 
got a thing to levy on if you was to try 
to collect from him.” 
Sim Cole broke in on the talk impa- 
tiently. 

* Reckon if Pardo’s satisfied that settles it, sheriff.” 

“Maybe, Sim.” Mackenzie did not look at his deputy. 
“How you figgerin’ on gettin’ paid, Mr. Pardo?” 

Again the money lender’s hands performed the spreading 
gesture. 

“You should ask me, Mackenzie! I guess maybe you 
forgot the time I lose the note that Bothwell gimme, eh? 
I find out then i 

Cole’s lips twisted at the memory. He had seen that 
affair himself. He had been leaning on the pipe rail before 
the courthouse when the slip of paper blew out of Pardo’s 
window, had seen the money lender’s frantic snatch at it 
from the sill, heard his shriek of anguish as the wind car- 
ried it mischievously over the roofs and out of sight. He 
could still see Pardo’s bulk plunging through the thorny 
creepers along the branch as he searched for that note, 
hear his whimpers as he came back in the dusk without it. 

“A hundred dollars I lose-—like that!’’ Pardo had 
almost wept as he explained how he had left the note on 
his desk when he opened the window. 

And Cole frowned as he remembered Mackenzie’s an- 
swer to the plaint. 

“Whose note was it? Fess Bothwell’s? Then you can 
quit frettin’, Pardo. Fess ain’t lookin’ to cheat you. He'll 
sign another for you.” 

Cole had laughed at the conflict in Pardo’s face as he 
heard that promise. Now as he watched the man’s look 
he found it comic once more. Because Fess Bothwell had 
signed another note, Pardo took it for granted that it was 
safe to lend money to a beat like Lin Kennett! 

“Right then I find out that people is different here, 
Mackenzie.” Pardo wagged his head. ‘It ain’t business, 
maybe, but I lend money on it many times. Up here it 
ain’t like it is other places. I ain’t worried; Lin Kennett 
ain’t a crook.” 

Mackenzie shook his head. “Maybe not, Mr. Pardo. 
Maybe he’d pay you if he had the money. Reckon he 
would. But he ain’t apt to have it—not any way 't I can 
see.”” 

Pardo seemed impressed. ‘“ You think I don’t get paid, 
huh?” 

“Wouldn’t surprise me a heap if you didn’t.” 

A low mourning noise came up from Pardo’s chest. 
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‘Two thousand dollars I would lose, Mackenzie, if Lin 
Kennett would be a crook! Two “ 

“That’s a powerful lot of money to loan anybody, Mr. 
Pardo.”’ Mackenzie spoke with an inflection that puzzled 
Sim Cole. “I’m right surprised you done it—with Lin 
not havin’ no property.” 

“I would sue him in the courts, anyhow! If he is a 
crook I would send him to the jail.” 

“He ain't, Mr. Pardo. Reckon they’s no law against 
borrowin’. And it looks to me like you'd only go spendin’ 
some more money if you went to sue him. You c’n get a 
judgment, but it won’t be worth much.” 

“IT would sue him, all the same.” 

Pardo went out, mumbling. Cole sniggered as the 
sound of his steps died away. 

*‘An’ folks say he’s smart! Givin’ Lin Kennett a coupla 
thousand just because Fess Bothwell turned out to be 
honest! It sounds plumb foolish, sheriff!” 

“*T reckon it ain’t as foolish as it sounds, Sim. But it’s 
foolish, sure enough.”’ Mackenzie resumed his labor on 
the tax receipts. Cole, at the window, watched the money 
lender cross the road. He chuckled. 

“Tf a feller ’t’s as simple as that e’n get rich lendin’ 
money, looks like I was a fool to stick to sheriffin’. I'd 
ought to go into the lendin’ business myself.”’ 

Mackenzie looked up. “I wouldn’t, Sim. It ain’t a 
safe business without a man knows a heap about folks.” 

“*IT reckon I know more about Hewitt County folks than 
Pardo, anyhow.”” Cole laughed. 

“Figger he’s a fool, Sim?” 

‘Don’t have to figger. It shows, don’t it?” 

Mackenzie took up his pen. ‘ Reckon you better don't 
go in the money-lendin’ business yet a spell, Sim. He ain’t 
a fool, Pardo ain’t.”’ 

“Changed your mind, ain’t you?” Cole grinned. “‘ A while 
back you was callin’ Pardo a flea.” 

Mackenzie nodded over his work without looking up. 
“‘Reckon I did, Sim. But that ain’t sayin’ he’s a fool. 
Heard tell that fleas act smarter’n folks some ways, Sim. 
Reckon this here one knows what he’s up to. Don’t reckon 
they was ever a fool flea ’t got as fat as Pardo, Sim.” 

Cole subsided into his tilted chair, grinning. It would 
make a good supper-table story—this tale of the two 
housand dollars advanced to Lin Kennett on the security 
if his honesty! Mackenzie must be getting old or he’d see 
the joke himself. 

m 

T REMINDED Sim Cole of a fire in the grass—this 

instantaneous explosion of hatred between the two 
hill-bred outlanders. Just so had he seen the dry brown 
tufts of bunch grass burst into a roaring flame that seemed 
out of all proportion to its fuel. He forgot, conveniently, 
that he was a dep- 
uty charged with 
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Cole judged them evenly matched, but he saw that an 
advantage lay with Durie, and understood it. Durie must 
have found out upstairs that he was going to lose his 
land. Bothwell had no such added stimulus to quicken 
his hate; from the first he seemed to be defending, while 
Durie attacked. And he gave ground steadily, till a wicked 
rising swing sent him against the pipe rail, bent him back 
above it, off his balance. Durie struck him twice before 
he could recover; he fell backward over the rail, striking 
heavily and making no effort to get up. Durie bent over 
him, his teeth showing. 

“Had enough?” 

**Reckon so, for this here time.’ 

Bothwell’s mouth bled and his speech was thick. Durie 
straightened and turned, his hostility transferred, now, 
to the onlookers. 

“Anybody else *t wants to laugh at the joke on me?” 

No one answered. There was a shuffling of feet on the 
flags; two or three men drew away from the rear rank, 
and Dan Mackenzie, coming down the courthouse steps, 
made an easy passage between those who stood their 
ground. He faced Durie calmly. 

‘‘Been huntin’ for you, Cal. Reckon you got time to 
step back to my office?” 

The hillman hesitated, his lips still drawn back from his 
teeth. 

“What for, Mackenzie?”’ 

“Want to talk to you a spell, Cal. Take it kindly if 
you'd come—save me ridin’ out to your place.”’ 

Mackenzie’s voice was gentle, but Cole felt in it a qual- 
ity that was nearer to command than appeal. Durie 
shrugged; he flashed a quick look back at Bothwell, who 
had risen and clung, visibly giddy, to the pipe rail. 

“ All right, sheriff.”’ 

Cole followed them without quite knowing why. He 
would have preferred to stay outside and discuss the fight 
with the other eyewitnesses, and he came into the office 
half expecting to be ordered out. But Mackenzie nodded 
acquiescence, 

“Shet the door, Sim. Sit down, Cal. Reckon you can 
stand it after a fight like that.” 

“T licked him to rights, Mackenzie. Learn him to laugh 
me in the face.” 

“‘Reckon you did, Cal.”” Mackenzie nodded. “ But that 
ain’t why I want to talk to you. This here court case Fe 

Durie came to his feet. “‘That’s it,eh? I plumb forgot 
You reckon you c’n come out yonder an’ sell my land, 
Mackenzie? Reckon I'll set on the fence an’ leave you do 
it? You come shootin’ when you come!” 

Mackenzie nodded again, as if the speech pleased him. 
“‘Reckoned you'd look at it like that, Cal. Don’t know 
but I'd feel thataway if I was you. That’s how come I got 
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you up here. Reckon you know 't chat ain't goin’ to stop 
Sim Cole an’ me, Cal.” 

“Maybe chat won't, Mackenzie, but I’m aimin’ to do 
more’n chat if I got to. I bought that ridge, fair an’ 
honest, an’ paid good money for it. I got my deed off ol 
Mis’ Kennett; I been payin’ taxes every year.” 

“T know, Cal. It’s rightly your land. Reckon this 
here’s one o’ the times when the law don't look at things 
straight. Mis’ Kennett figgered she had a right to sell you 
the ridge; folks thought Lin was dead. But the law don’t 
see it thataway, Cal. Law ‘lows 't Lin owned that tract all 
the time. An’ this here judgment ’t Pardo’s got against 
Lin is bound to lie against his land. That’s the law, an 
neither Sim Cole nor me is to blame for it. Seems kind of 
a pity to go shootin’ us, Cal, if the law sends us out to sell 
the land.” 

“Can't shoot the law,”’ said Durie. “But I ain’t goin’ 
to git run off my land without a fight. It's mine, sheriff 
I paid for it, cash money down, I sweated off the scrub 
with my two hands, like a nigra. I planted them peach 
trees—come a year from now that there orchard’ll be 
worth a heap. Folks don't figger this here sand’il grow 
peaches, Mackenzie, but they’re wrong. I'll show ’em.”’ 

“Reckon you wiil, Cal, if you get the chance. That's 
what I’m aimin’ to fix. Shootin’ me an’ Sim Cole won't 
get it for you. But this man Pardo, Cal—strikes me 't 
maybe he'd listen if you was to talk to him right.” 

Durie’s teeth showed again. “‘Him! He done it on 
purpose, Mackenzie. He give Lin Kennett that there 
money beeause he knowed Lin had a claim on that ridge.” 

Mackenzie nodded. ‘‘ Maybe he did, Cal. Looks like 
it. But they ain't no proof 't he knowed. Folks figgered 
he was plumb foolish to leave Lin have that money. Sim, 
here, he talked some about goin’ in the lendin’ business 
himself, it looked so simple.” 

Cole scowled. He did not like to be reminded of the 
time when he had called Pardo a fool, now that all the 
county was chuckling at this proof of his smartness 

“Maybe if you was to go see Pardo, Cal, he'd settle it 
friendly. He's put up some money —if you was to pay 
him back 

“Two thousand and seven hundred!” Durie snaried 
“You reckon I got a gold mine out yonder, Mackenzie?” 

“T don’t reckon Pardo give Lin Kennett as much as that, 
Cal. Reckon Lin'd sign a note for a hundred, maybe, and 
Pardo'd give him ten. Looks to me like Pardo’d make 
money if he got three-four hundred back. Might go ask 
him, Cal.” 

“Ain't got it! Done spent all I could raise, Mackenzie, 
hirin’ lawyers An’ I'd see Pardo 

‘Might leave you have the money myself, Cal. Got a 
mite saved up. Welcome to it if it'll he’p hold on to the land.” 

Durie’s face re- 
laxed. 





the maintenance 
of the peace; it 
would have 
needed more than 
Sim Cole, anyway, 
to stand between 
Fess Bothwell and 
Cal Durie now. 
They had 
brought their en- 
mity down from 
their hills, Cole 
knew; a quarrel 
rooted in some ob- 
secure feud of the 
uplands. Hewitt 
people gave them 
both a canny cour- 
tesy and a clear 
path; they were 
known as danger- 
ous men to cross, 
as harmless, ex- 
cept to each other, 
if left alone. Cole 
had moved out of 
the way when Cal 
Durie came down 
the courthouse 
steps; the other 
men on the flag- 
stones had sepa- 
rated deliberately. 
Only Fess Both- 
well had stood his 
ground; there had 
been no pause, no 
hesitation; they 
fought without 
words, bitterly, 
giving and taking 
blows with no at- 
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“Come down 
out’n the hills my- 
self, Cal. Reekon 
we'd ought tostick 
together some.” 

‘‘I’m right 
obliged, Mac- 
kenzie. I wasn't 
lookin’ forthis. I 
I'l] go see Pardo.” 

“That’s right, 
Cal. You ain’t got 
agun on you, have 
you?” 

Durie produced 
a pistol from his 
hip pocket 

“‘Reckon you 
better leave it 
here till you come 
back. Won't need 
it talkin’ to Pardo, 
Cal.” Mackenzie 
put the gun intoa 
drawer and turned 
the key. “ You gc 
see what he says.’ 

Durie hesitated 
The old man’s 
eyes met his with- 
out wavering, and 
he shrugged as- 
sent. When he had 
gone Sim Cole’s 
pent eloquence es- 
caped 

“You figger 't 
Pardo'll leave go 
now? 
fool enough to 
take three-four 
hundred when he 


. A 
rigger he’s 








tempt to block or 


parry. Bothwell Had No Such Added Stimutus to Quicken His Hate; From the First He Seemed to be Defending, While Durie Attacked 
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ESSIONAL YOUTH 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


F YOU want to take home 
] to the folks some of the 

real inside stuff about this 
younger generation that has 
been breaking into the news so 
much lately, you owe it to your- 
self to start the thing off right 
by meeting Tommy Clegg. He 
is just the boy to come steal- 
ing down the winding staircase 
and let you in on the ground 
floor. For Tommy is one of 
the charter members of the 
Younger Generation, Inc. 

Now, I shouldn't want you 
to go away with the notion 
that Tommy is the boy who 
invented youth. He himself 
would laughingly deny it if 
you were to walk up.to him on 
ihe street and ask him to tell 
you flatly, one way or the 
other, did he or didn’t he. 

But he was well up in the 
van when it came to cashing in 
on the idea. Tommy and his 
little playmates don’t regard 
being young as just ene of those 
things that are likely to happen 
to anybody. They make a 
business of it 

And Tommy Clegg did much 
to put the current younger 
generation on a business basis. 
He is in a practically perfect 
position to do some invaluable 
work in the way of getting the 
firm's name before the public. 
As a sort of side line to his 
regular job of being just a kid- 
die, Tommy is engaged in giv- 
ing Hiterature a series of shoves 
in the right direction. It was 
but three or four short years 
ago that he first toddled to his 
little desk, seized his pen in his 
chubby fist and proceeded to 
knock American letters for a 
row of cloth-covered volumes of Louisa M. Alcott. And 
just take a look at him today—one of the leading boy 
authors, bailed alike by friends and relatives as the thirty- 
one-year-old child wonder. 

Perhaps you have read his collected works, that cele- 
brated five-inch shelf. As is no more than fair, his 
books. - Annabelle Takes to Heroin, Gloria’s Neckings, and 
Suzanne Sobers Up deal with the glamorous adventures 
of our young folks. Even if you haven't read them, though, 
there is no need for you to go all hot and red with nervous 
embarrassment when you are presented to their author. 
Tommy will take care of all that for you. He has the 
nicest, most reassuring way of taking it all cozily for 
granted that not a man or a woman and but few children 
in these loosely United States could have missed a word 
that he has written. It grinds the ice practically to powder 
the moment you meet him, 


How Tommy Prepares for Emergencies 


JROBABLY you have it all worked out by this time that 

Tommy isn’t his official title. You seldom said a truer 

word. He signs his works in full--almost to repletion, in 
fact--Thomas Warmington Clegg, Junior. 

But he wants all the world to think of him as just 
Tommy. He presses you to try to be a child again, along 
with him, and go ahead. He bucks you up by explaining 
that everybody calls him just Tommy--and when he says 
“everybody” you\get a more than fair idea that it is no 
mere figure of speeyh. There is a largeness about it that 
hints pretty stoongla, je you that he includes such people 
as Gloria Swanson and Secretary Hughes and all the 
severely crowned heads of Europe. You have to fight hard 
to keep the tears back when you realize that there he is, 
urging you to string right along with the big boys and call 
him Tommy too. 

But derocratic—that’s Tommy all over. Scarcely 85 
per cent of his success has gone to his head. He doesn’t 
take any more credit for what he has done than if he were 
Thackeray. 

There is a pleasingly boyish sound about “Tommy” 
that makes it, really, more a trade-mark than a name. 
And Tommy Clegg, who has one of the best little business 
heads you ever saw in your life, isn’t the boy to overlook 
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that. Youth, as we gat to saying only about five minutes 
ago, is his dish. It was a rough day for him when he found 
it was no longer practicable for him to go about in romp- 
ers and carry a pail and shovel. 

He can hardly keep from breaking down and taking a 
good laugh, he tells you, every time he thinks how funny 
it is for a child like him to be sending belles-lettres for a 
loop, the way he does. But you mustn't think he takes it 
too personally. He simply sets it down as additional proof 
of what the present younger generation can do, once it gets 
into its stride. Perhaps at the moment you may not be 
able to recall ever having seen any pictures of Keats with 
a long white beard, either; but that, as Pat said to Mike 
while they were walking down the street one day, is neither 
here nor there. I’m not quite sure if it was Tommy that 
started it, but there seems to be a pretty persistent rumor 
going the rounds of our boys and girls that nothing was 
ever written prior to a couple of years ago. 

You will find it rather uphill work, at first, to draw 
Tommy out about himself and his achievements. He may 
even wait to be introduced to you before he tells you, with 
an almost fanatical regard for detail, who he is, what he 
does and how much he gets for it. From there he will go 
on and show you a full line of samples, just so there will be 
no chance of your getting any wrong ideas about his work. 

For Tommy never runs the risk of going out without 
taking along a few manuscripts; an author never knows, 
these days, when somebody is going to rush up to him in 
the Subway or on Forty-second Street or up at the Polo 
Grounds and ask him to give a reading. And it doesn’t 
do any harm to be prepared, so that he can start right off, 
the minute anybody drops a hat. In case of any tie he 
usually slips a couple of photographs in his pocket, too, 
for he might run into Jeritza or Queen Mary or Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce any time, on a ferry or at the movies, and 
there they would be, begging him for some little keepsake, 
and how would he feel if he had to confess that he had 
gone and left his photographs in his other clothes? 

They are pretty striking, too, these pictures of Tommy. 
Taken in profile, they are, and so that there won’t be any 
confusion in the beholider’s mind he is shown holding a pen 
and bending musingly over a fair, broad sheet of paper— 
just as a barber, say, might be photographed dreamily 
regarding a razor and strop. 


It is AU Very Well for 
You to Beg Them to 
Give the Wortd Just One 
More Chance to be a 
Better Boy, But it’s No 
Use. They are Defi: 
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As special correspondent 
from the front line of the 
younger generation, Tommy 
naturally strives to give the 
public—his public, he calls it 
tenderly—a good all-round 
view of the boys and girls. 
Sometimes his stories show 
them as clear-eyed young reb- 
els— Tommy loves that one 
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facing life with sparkling eyes, 
their shining eyes undimmed 
by mists of sentiment and con- 
ventionality. He intimates 
pretty definitely that they are 
so many white hopes, and now 
that they have come along to 
take hold of things it’s going 
to be just the dandiest of all 
perfectly corking little worlds 
Tommy uses these tales of his 
to get into circulation some of 
his more revolutionary ideas. 
It makes you stop and give a 
hearty gasp when you realize 
how daring is the viewpoint of 
these young ones of today. 
Looking facts squarely in the 
face isn’t the half of it. Those 
clear-eyed heroes and heroines 
as good as come right out and 
say that there are two sexes, 
a ——ae that youth is not apt to last a 
/ ’ lifetime, that parents are occa- 
Tho, ] vlter sionally slightly out of touch 
with the activities -of their 
children, that spring is one of 
the pleasantest of the seasons 
and that there have been sev- 
eral known cases where love 
did not endure after the first 
forty or fifty years. It gives 
all the old theories rather a 
nasty shake-up, that’s what it 
does. 

But startling as these stories 
are, there doesn’t seem to be 
any noticeable clamor for the 
moving-picture rights to them. As publicity for the 
younger set they are all very well, of course, as far as they 
go, but they don’t catch the out-of-town trade. There 
isn’t, as you might say, a headache in a barrelful of them. 


The Goings-On of the Younger Set 


IOMMY, who has his lighter side, too, is better able to 

show some of his real stuff when he writes, not of clear- 
eyed young rebels but of cock-eyed ones. There are few 
that can tie him when it comes to describing night life in 
the country clubs and the merry romps of the light- 
hearted girls and boys, so full of mischief and gin. You get 
the impression from these works that an evening with the 
younger generation is like something between a Roman 
bath and one of King Alphonso’s little vacations at Deau- 
ville. Rouge flows like water in Tommy’s pages, and 
cigarettes and cocktails circulate as freely as hard-boiled 
eggs at brookside picnics. Things, according to the au- 
thor, look pretty black; he broadcasts the grim warning 
that conditions are getting no better rapidly and that 
decadence, as those outside the younger generation know 
of it, is still in its infancy. 

And as the farmer said when his wife, who had long 
been subject to deathlike epileptic seizures, finally died 
during one of them, “That’s more like it.”” That’s the 
stuff that got the boys and girls before the public. Those 
are the stories thet have done much to make it common 
gossip that you never saw your mother behaving herself 
that way when she was a girl. 

Tommy Clegg, being, as you might put it, one of the 
members of the firm, knows what he is talking about when 
he tells of the goings-on of the younger set. As soon as you 
meet some of his friends you can see that his characters 
are drawn practically from life. 

He has several playmates who are carving out quite a 
name for themselves as lost souls. With the engaging 
frankness so characteristic of the modern young, they sit 
right down and tell you all about themselves without so 
much as a flinch; it just seems as if they couldn’t bear to 
think of your going along from day to day without know- 
ing the worst about them. They are too far gone to con- 
ceal their shame. It is almost as if they wore on their 

(Continued on Page 156) 























“SO 


LOOD wants Mr. Denny.”” Sammy the red-headed 

office boy hissed the words over his shoulder to Miss 

Macklin, Blood’s private secretary, as he pushed 
wide the mahogany gate leading to the outer office. The 
secretary, despite her strictly tailored hair and blouse, 
sighed softly. 

“Poor Mr. Denny,”’ she whispered to the clicking keys. 
To the boy she nodded briefly. “‘Poor Mr. Denny,” she 
repeated as she watched the boy move down the long 
room, his head twisting this way and that, probably to 
repeat the words he had hissed to her. Over the silent key- 
board she watched the whisper travel from desk to desk, 
frorh ledger to ledger, from billing machine to clanging 
typewriters— like a grass fire running with the first puff of 
evening breeze. Quietly she watched the red-headed 
Sammy near the end of the room and turn toward a row 
of old-fashioned desks in the far corner. The boy moved 
with the conscious importance of one who partook of 
power by proxy, aware that fifty pairs of eyes furtively 
followed his every step—-from behind roll-top desks, over 
ledgers, across the complicated machinery of modern office 
equipment. But he did not swagger. Miss Macklin under- 
stood Sammy. He liked the old man, judging him by the 
keen standards of an office world, from the viewpoint of 
one steeped in the knowledge of all the meanness heaped 
upon the weakest private in the ranks. His step faltered 
as he drew nearer the dark far corner. He stooped to 
fumble with the lace of his shoe and Miss Macklin blessed 
him. A good kid, stripped at the last moment of his im- 
portance, thinking only of the message he must give—and 
its import. Miss Macklin almost said “Poor Sammy.” 

Many times during the past two years Sammy had ¢ar- 
ried the same message through the mahogany gates and 
down the long office, and almost always with regret. And 
for two years Miss Macklin and the rest of the general 
office of The Deviston Drug Corporation had watched him 
deliver it, heard his efforts at airy matter of fact. The first 
had been Clarkson, the veteran sales manager, a con- 
temporary of the second Deviston and a man whose old- 
fashioned jet-buttoned waistcoat and hearty laugh were 
known wherever drugs were sold. Even old Neary, the 
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crusty custodian of the warehouse elevator, lamented his 
going. His successor was a younger man with a springy 
step and a slight mustache. He told the sales force, with 
a cold eye for the row of men, men for the most part of 
Clarkson's school, that he stood for sales production. He 
told them that the only difference between a rut and the 
grave was the depth, and forgot to give the credit to Elbert 
Hubbard. Then in quick succession went Anderson, the 
treasurer, and Abbie Henderson, his funny prim old 
assistant. The general office began to understand. It 
understood better as time went on. The new office man- 
ager kept saying it over and over again: ‘Heads up! 
Eyes bright! More pep! This place has been an old folks’ 
home long enough. On your toes! Let’s go!" 

And they went, one after the other. Old blood yielded 
to the march of efficiency. From behind the old mahogany 
rail the immaculate Horace Blood, as cold and prematurely 
bald as efficiency could be, pressed the button and one 
young man with a clattering device did the work of two 
old men. 

For two years, one after another, and still Mr. Denny 
had clung to his desk—until now. 

As the boy once more stood erect the eyes of the office 
centered on the old man. For he was an old man, though 
little, and the droop of him seemed to have crept into his 
straggly gray mustache. Poor old Mr. Denny! Miss 
Macklin had a funny little clutching thought! It was 
this. The little man had sat at that very same desk in that 
very same room before Sammy had been born 

“‘Mr.-—— Mr. Blood wants to see you, Mr. Denny.” 

“Me?” 

“Sure.” 

Miss Macklin was too far away to get the words-—the 
very few that were spoken-——but the pantomime filled her 
eyes with sudden tears. The brave attempt at unconcern 
as the little man arose, a quivering whistle on his lips, a 
poor little whistle that died in a palpable quiver of the 
lower lip; the march down the narrow aisle and the turn 
to the left; the quick rustle as the general office appeared 
not to notice, a silent tribute of friendship and sympathy 
Poor Mr. Denny! And that was funny too. Blood was 
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Blood to the office, Grayson the sales manager was Fi 
Face, but Denny was always Mr. Denny. No one knew 
exactly why 

Miss Macklin arose and held the gate open. It was a 
tribute that efficient young lady accorded only to the 
living Deviston. Mr. Denny thanked her with troubled 





courtesy. His lips smiled, but his thin fingers were twisting 
convulsively. 

Womanlike she thought of the other woman. What 
would she say? What would she do? 

But it was too cruel--even for efficiency. Twenty-nine 
years of a man’s life! The best years; faithful years. She 
decided as the little man passed through the door into the 
private office of the general manager that for once the 
dreaded sign was wrong; that for once Horace Blood was 
giving a command direct 

But Miss Macklin was wrong. Smiling bravely Mr. 
Denny sensed it the moment he crossed the threshold 
Blood nodded pleasantly —too pleasantly —and indicated 
a chair before the wide table desk 
“Sit down, Mr. Denny,” he said 

Mr Denny did so, well to the fore of the chair, where his 
trembling knees were beneath the sheltering lee of the 
table. He nodded nervously. 

“Yes, Mr. Blood?” 

The general manager found it hard to meet the anxious 
gray eyes of the old fellow. He lit a cigarette to cover the 
pause~—an awkward inefficient pause 
his foolishness aside. 

“Denny,” he said abruptly, “‘you’ve been with this or 
ganization for twenty-nine years, haven’t you?” 

The little man nodded. “‘ Man and boy,"’ 

“And you know that time marches or 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“That you are no longer as young as you were fifteen 
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Then he brushed 


he said quietiy. 


ten years ago?” 
“Yes, Mr Blood ai 
“‘And that modern business is like war? The battle is 
always to the strong?” 
Mr. Denny considered this gravely and nodded 
Continued on Page 14! 
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‘“‘what Kind of Gibberish is This?" But Deviston Cut the Angry Colonel Short. “Shut Up,"' He Said Amiably 
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F YOU want to know the true bore of a big gun, 
] in spite of the proverb don’t ask his valet; go to 
the man who runs him, his private secretary. And 
he won't tell. But he knows. Oh, yes, the chap who 
swith him, eats at histable, 
his house, drives in 


live 


leeps in 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Douglas Walshe 


ar H. J. 


MOWAT 


April 28,1923 


“Leonard and this watch and the memory of the 
only lie I ever knew her tell are all I’ve got left,” 
said this man of great possessions. “I'd give a thou- 
sand pounds now to get hold of that other watch. 
But not to wear. I shall never 
wear any other watch than 





s car and checks his private 
account he knows, 
iny who does 
' and a good 
spade is not afraid of a little 
dirt-—the fellow who polishes 
the pedestal, unmixes the 
metaphors and oils the wheels. 
Gives bim a push here and a 
pull back there. Undoes what 
done and didn’t ought 
does what left 
undone and ought to have 
done. Works the press. Tones 
down or writes up his speeches. 
Flies his kites. Sees the fel- 
it isn’t policy for the boss 
Protects him, 
bullies him, rebukes him, flat- 
ters him--in short, mothers 
and makes him 
That isn’t cockiness. That’s 
the job, and a jolly interesting 
job too 
I'm P. 8S. to 


I } 
ne nas 


to, and he’s 


lows 


himself to see 


Ramsay 
Martin Ramsay, Member of 
Parliament for Brightsea, 
managing director of Ram- 
n s Stores in Oxford Street, 
and proprietor of the Daily 
Deliverance, not to mention a 
few odd directorships in the 
city. 

That brings us into touch 
with nearly everyone 
worth knowing. J. P. calls 
when he over from 
America; the Prime Minister 
either side, because our paper’s 
dines with us 
and though 
nobody ever refuses our invi- 
tations, our refusals of other 
people’s average out at a dozen 
a day. 

But the Ramsay the world 
knows and the Ramsay I serve 
are two very different men. 

In political circles they con- 
sider him an obstinate old 
incorruptible, and he has turned down, in order of mention, 
un undersecretaryship, a baronetcy, an earldom and a 
marquisate. ‘What the hell does your old man want?” 
the P. M.’s personal P. S. asked me despairingly. And I 
told him the answer is a lemon. Which it is. 

At his store, on his paper and in the city they call him 
a holy terror; and even the lift boys are subdued in his 
presence 

Well, that’s all right. 

But I know about his watch. 

It’s rolled gold—at least the case was rolled gold till all 
the gold rolled away. It is just battered, discolored brass 
now. People who catch sight of it think it’s a whim, a touch 
of rich man’s meanness. One fool, indeed, who wanted to 
suck up to him, sent him a top-hole new gold watch for 
Christmas. 

The governor thanked him—and then broke him for 
impertinence and gave that watch to me. 

It was then that I got the story out of him. 

It seems that when he fell in love he was worth about 
fourpence, being a clerk in the countinghouse of Wells & 
Hunter. His father was dead, and his mother had just 
enough to live on. And on his twenty-first birthday she had 
given him his father’s gold watch, which had been his 
father’s father’s before him. It was a big, solid-gold, full- 
hunter, English-lever affair, not even keyless—the sort of 
watch that neverwears out and when it gets into a family, 
sticks there 

Well, the girl he loved was in the millinery, and they 
wanted to get married and hadn’t any money. So what 
does the oid man do, being desperately keen on the lady, 
but make a trade with his valuable gold old-fashioned watch 
for a modern, rolled-gold keyless one—and put twenty-two 
pounds in his pocket over the deal. Then they bought 
some things on the hire system and got married. 


pretty 


comes 


independent 


once a session; 





“I'd Take the Very Clothes Off My Back and Fling Them in Your Face, Too, if I Coutd!"* He Cried 


Now his old mother was a bit of a tartar, and she thought 
no end of the family watch. And he’d swapped it. He 
didn’t dare tell her. He owned up to me that every time he 
and the bride went to see the old lady after the honeymoon 
to have their errors in housekeeping pointed out to them, he 
fairly shivered for fear his mother would find out. Ramsay, 
mark you! 

And once she nearly did. She asked him if her clock was 
right, and without thinking he pulled out his timepiece, 
and the fat was in the fire. 

“Martin, what have you done with your father’s 
watch?” asked the oid lady, and the future power in pol- 
ities, press and business went all of a dither and couldn’t 
speak to save his life. 

“He’s left it at a shop to he cleaned, mother,” said the 
young wife, as cool as a cucumber. “And they’ve lent him 
that one to be going on with!” 

Do you know, he wiped his forehead while he told me 
about it, even then, thirty years afterwards? 

It reminded me of the story that they used to be telling, 
of Bertie hiding behind a pillar at the age of fifty, afraid 
to face Queen Victoria's strafe for coming late to one of 
her parties. 

“T loved her more for that lie she told for me than —— 
Pass the port,” said the governor. 

The old lady never found out. They kept it from her till 
she died. 

It was on her little bit of money that he started in busi- 
ness for himself. 

Leonard, their only child, cut his teeth on that rolled-gold 
watch. 

“See the dents he made,” said the old man—the fellow 
they’re all afraid of. 

When the boy was ten and the Ramsay stock had fairly 
begun to boom his wife died. 


this, and it would be sacrilege 
to have it replated. We used 
to laugh about our guilty 
secret. She would pat it and 
say what a pity it was I’d 
sacrificed my real gold watch 
and only got her and this in 
exchange. And as I told you, 
the boy cut his teeth on it.” 

Well, that’s Ramsay, 
breaker of men, flint face in 
the city, autocrat in his store, 
puzzle in politics and Napo- 
leon on his paper—Ramsay 
the stern and the strong. 

Can you wonder that I like 
him? Can you wonder that I 
was sorry for him about Leon- 
ard? He was as tender with 
that boy as he was with that 
old watch. Leonard was hers— 
what she’d left behind. Got 
to have the best of every- 
thing, sonny had. Eton and 
Oxford, a car of his own, a big 
allowance, and extra checks 
for the asking. 

The usual story 
father, spoilt son. 

He wasn’t a bad chap. It 
wasn’t his fault that he was 
his father’s soft spot. The 
cleverest of us is only streaky 
bacon, after all. Old Ramsay 
was the finest judge of other 
men I’ve ever met—but he 
was a fool about that boy of 
his. If at school he’d allowed 
him tenpence a week instead 
of ten pounds for pocket 
money, if he’d shoved him 
straight into the office and 
made him begin at the bottom 
of the ladder with no guv’nor’s- 
son nonsense about it——— Oh, 
well, what’s the use of talking? 

You've gotLeonard, haven’t 
you? Handsome, careless, 
casual, extravagant, a spoilt, 
idle young libertine. In other 
words, his father had made a 
gentleman of him, and was blind to the fact that the 
apple of his eye had quite a good few maggots in it. 

The governor’s fault, mind you. When you can’t deny 
your son anything your son can’t deny himself anything. 
That ought to be printed on the check book of every 
father who has got on. 

I did what I could. Again and again I hinted to the 
governor that the wild-oat acreage was getting a bit too 
extensive and it was time he pulled him up. 

But he wouldn’t listen. 

“He'll only be young once,” he said. “Let the boy 
have a good time. I can afford to stand the racket.” 

I should like to remark that the father who said that 
had one of the biggest business brains and one of the 
hardest business hearts either side of the Atlantic. 

And then the blow fell. 

I opened a letter of the old man’s marked private. Wait 
now. I was quite right to open it. More than half the 
letters addressed to big guns are marked private or per- 
sonal or immediate and important. The only letters Ram- 
say ever opened himself were those marked—but perhaps 
I oughtn’t to give that away. 

It had come by messenger, and this was how it went: 


rich 





Dear Mr. Ramsay: By the time you get this I shall have been 
married to your son Leonard by special license at the Padding- 
ton Registry Office. He says he is quite sure you will forgive 
him and he is bringing me along to see you after we have had 
lunch and before we start on our honeymoon. But, please, I 
want you not to forgive him. I want you to be very, very angry, 
and dreadfully rude and insulting to me. I want you to turn him 
out of the house without a farthing, and stick to it. I want him 
told to f° and earn his own living, and support his own wife, 
since he has chosen to marry beneath him. 

Leonard thinks he can do anything with you. He laughs at 
me when I say I am afraid you will be very angry with him for 
marrying one of your typists. I didn’t mean to marry him. 


(Continued on Page 164) 











AWYER EVANS CHEW was at loggerheads 
with the universe. He gazed with wrath- 
ful and unappreciative eyes from the 

window of his sanctum on the eighth floor of the Penny 
Prudential Bank Building. Spring had come; spring, with 
its sensuous and tantalizing odors of jasmine and violets 
and barbecued meat; with its fresh, green leaves and early 
vegetables; its siren call to the great open spaces where 
men can joy-ride to their hearts’ content. 

But in the bosom of one of Birmingham’s foremost 
colored legal luminaries there was no answering lilt. His 
heart hung heavy beneath the fifth rib, and he was oblivi- 
ous of the fact that at this particular time of year the 
majority of humans consider themselves extremely for- 
tunate to be existing. He stared out across the roofs that 
lined Eighteenth Street, and he muttered anathema upon 
the cosmos. 

Lawyer Chew’s pride and pocketbook had both been 
severely bumped. 

The door opened and a young man entered unannounced. 
Because of the informality of his entrance, the attorney 
guessed the visitor’s identity; but the grunt that ema- 
nated from his affluently rounded torso could not possibly 
have been construed to constitute an enthusiastic welcome. 

If Florian Slappey was nonplused, he gave no outward 
indication. He stepped jauntily across the office and 
inspected his sartorial perfections in the ample mirror. 
It was easily apparent that the song of spring had not 
escaped Mr. Slappey. That gentleman was resplendent in 
new raiment of pearl gray, edged with white. From floppy 
Panama to new suéde shoes, Florian was a study in mas- 
culine perfectivity. What cares he may have possessed 
had been stored away until the howling advent of another 
cold gray winter. His voice vibrated cheerily across the 
room. 

*“Mawnin’, Lawyer Chew. How’s business?”’ 

Chew answered without turning: ‘Terrible!’ 

Mr. Slappey airily waved a gray-gloved hand. 

“What diff’ence do it make? The answer is: None 
whichsoever. On account, Lawyer Chew, nothin’ makes 
no neverminds on a day like this. Even a fun’ral couldn't 
make me feel sad, because, Lawyer Chew, if’n I was to see 
a fun’ral all I could think of would be how slick the flowers 
would grow over the corpse.” 





ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
J.J. GOULD 





“You Leave Me Be. I Didn't Come Heah 
to Git Insuited"’ 


The counselor mouthed something that sounded sus- 
piciously like profanity. Florian smiled broadly. 

“Somebody must sho’ly have inwited yo’ mother-in-law 
to visit at yo’ house. What the matter is?” 
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By Octavus Roy Cohen 
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Chew turned. Truth to tell 
pleased at the opportunity to air his troubles 
His figure—-garbed in neatly pressed Prince 
Albert, snowy vest and gray trousers — moved ponderously 
and majestically across the handsomely furnished office 
He extended toward his visitor a letter he held in his hand 

“Read that, Florian.” 

Florian accepted the letter and strolled with it to the 
window-—-the one with a southern exposure. There he 
paused to extract a Turkish cigarette from a near-silver 
case, tap it lightly on a freshly manicured finger nail, 
ignite it with a patent lighter and inhale a single luxurious 
puff of the heavy smoke. Then he gave his attention to the 
missive that was typed upon the letterhead of The Sons & 
Daughters of I Will Arise: 

Dere Lawyer Chew, Sir: This is to inform you that your serv 
ices as Council for this organization has been dispensed with 
complete from now henceforward and your monthly retainer of 
$25 will immediately cease at once. We regrets to do this but 
is forced along with our trenchment policy. Wishing you beat 
wishes, I am 
THE Sons & 





he was not dis 


DauGHTERS or I WILL Artsp, 
BY ISAAC GETHERS, 
GRAND MAGNIFICENT HIGH POTENTATE. 


Florian emitted a slow whistle of amazement 

“It ain't so, Lawyer Chew.” 

“Huh! Maybe you think it ain't!" 

Florian slowly recovered his poise and kis optimism 
After all, on such a day, one simply could not continue to 
stare at the darkest cloud when the silver lining was in 
evidence, 

“Shuh! What does twenty-five dollars a month mean to 
a rich feller like you?” 

Chew shook his head sadly. 

“’Tain’t that, Florian—'tain’t that, although they ain't 
never gwine be no time when even such a seemingly insig 
nificant sum like twenty-five dollars per month 
money won't he’p. It is the blow to my pride, Brother 
Slappey. You visu’lizes befo’ you a man completely 
crushed an’ burdened down by his woes. I not 
lost my job as their official counsel but also, Florian, 
I loses the influence which comes fum bein’ same an’ the 
business which comes fum hereinbefo’-mentioned infiu 
The mo’ I reflec’s an’ cogitates upon this outrage, 


cash 


on'y has 


ence 


Continued on Page 73 











“Just a Minute, You-All, Tilt I Finishes What I is Wukkin’ At’’ 
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ureau of Internation 
By Sir Basil Thomson, K. C. B. 


Former Assistant Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, London 


EW pe ople outside police circle 
realize how profoundly the auto 
mobile is affeeting police prob 


lems. In that centuries-long game 
between the pro- 
fessional criminal 


April 28,1925 


Police 


New York City are disputing the rival 
merits of the two cities as the home of 
the new bureau. Money ought to be 
voted forthwith on a scale sufficient 
to insure that the 
bureau is ade- 





on the one side 
and the forces of 
law and order on 
the other, there 
heen times 


police 


have 
when the 
appeared to be 
winning. They 
acored a goal when 
Sir Edward Henry 
discovered how to 
classify finger 
prints; they 
brought the ball 
very near to their 
opponents’ line 
when they began 
to codperate with 
the police of other 
countries But 
cheap facilities for 
travel,which made 
it possible for the 
criminal to slip 
away to another 
state or another 
country when his 
own had become 
too hot to hold 
him, set the for- 
tunes of the game 
the other way, and 
now the automo- 
bile has arrived to 
complete the dis- 
comfiture of the 
side that is con- 
tending for the 
safety of society. 

The traveling 
criminal has been 
the pest of the police in Europe for fifteen years; he has 
worried the police of the United States for much longer. 

In earlier days he would cross the frontiers of states and 
countries by train, and a telegram warning the police to 
receive him on arrival might overtake him. But it had 
long been evident that the warning must be systematized. 
The tendency of every head of police is to concern himself 
with the safety of his own territory—to take, in fact, a 
parochial view of his responsibilities—and if he can drive 
out his local criminals into the territory of his neighbors he 
is satisfied. If he sends a warning to the police of the 
territory concerned it is because there is friendly personal 
contact between the two chiefs. If they are unacquainted 
or unfriendly no notice is given. Naturally the criminal 
profits much by his change of scene. Instead of the uneasy 
feeling that the detective standing at the corner has seen 
and recognized him and may be following, he feels that in 
the new city he can look the world in the face and pose as a 
tourist or a prosperous business man without any danger 
that some prying policeman may inquire into his move- 
ments, In planning his depredations in an unknown field 
he has some of the exhilaration of the explorer of an undis- 
covered country—he is embarked upon a romantic adven- 
ture. The hotel thief and the confidence man enjoy this 
pleasant stimulus every day, and if some chance misfortune 
overtakes them and they fall into the unsympathetic hands 
of the police they reflect that the world is large enough for 
both and that two cities must be shunned instead of one. 





The Motor Car as a Factor in Crime 


VHE automobile has been a godsend to the adventurous 
criminal. Mobility and a certificate, not of character but 

of affluence, were the two conditions on which he thrived, 
and the automobile put both into his hands at once. He 
can take his choice of high-powered cars on any parking 
station without expending a cent, and he becomes at once 
as mobile as a bird, With a superficial change in its marks 
of identification the autornobile becomes in another state a 
guaranty of affluence and respectability—a starting point 
for a series of new adventures, In many cases it is made 
one of the actual tools employed in robberies and burgla- 
ries, The police need watch the railroad stations no more; 
they have now to patrol roads as they had to doin England 
in 1790, for with the discovery of the automobile the roads 


“ 
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The Masked Faces of Detectives Confront the Criminals Taken Each Day by the Police in the Big American Cities. 
This Daily Line-Up is for the Purpose of Identifying Habitual Law Breakers 


have come into their own again. The highwayman, who 
had disappeared from Europe for three generations, is 
again among us, armed with far more dangerous weapons 
than his prototype of the eighteenth century. In order to 
cope with him the police ought themselves to be turning 
the automobile to account, and in a sense they do. In large 
cities like London a whole fleet of cars is maintained to 
carry policemen swiftly to a vulnerable point or to patrol 
lonely roads in the county limits. Motorcycles are aiso 
used, especially in America, but more for exacting respect 
for the speed laws than for the prevention of crime. The 
expense that is grudged for an increase in the force of men 
is withheld for such costly luxuries as the automobile, 
though a large body of police may be less effective than 
half the number amply supplied with the means of rapid 
locomotion. 

If criminal statistics were accurately recorded for the 
whole of the United States probably it would be found that 
a large proportion of the crime is directly due to the auto- 
mobile. Every police force in the country is distracted by 
the number of automobile thefts, and one of the reasons for 
the great increase in burglaries—estimated by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association to be as much as 1200 per cent in ten 
years—and the small number of convictions is the fact that 
the burglars use the automobile to make their get-away. 
Something might perhaps be done to meet this difficulty 
by establishing state police in every state and by adopting 
an improved system of automobile registration. In Lon- 
don, for example, it is said that the new system under 
which every automobile is required to carry its license, 
protected against dirt by a celluloid case, in a conspicuous 
position on the car has reduced thefts, because the police 
can see the particulars at a glance and verify them by 
telephone. 

In the United States it has been realized at last that a 
Federal criminal-identification bureau is a necessity in 
order to put an end to the scandalous abuses of parole. To 
mention one city alone, in San Francisco, where the theft of 
automobiles is common and the police succeeded in arrest- 
ing about 80 per cent of the thieves last year, only about 4 
per cent were sentenced to imprisonment; the rest were 
paroled. There are cases on record in which a traveling 
criminal has posed as a first offender in different states on 
four separate occasions. For the moment, the scheme has 
not gone beyond the paper stage, and Washington and 


quately staffed. 
But a word of 
warning should be 
given. A bureau 
of identification 
depends for its effi- 
ciency upon the 
number registered 
not being too 
large. If the num- 
ber of finger im- 
pressions exceeds 
two hundred and 
fifty thousand 
there must be de- 
lay, and delays in 
the bureau, added 
to the delays inci- 
dent to the enor- 
mous distances 
between some 
police forces and 
the bureau, may 
well defeat the ob- 
ject. If a police 
office has to wait 
for a week or more 
for a reply to its 
inquiry it will hes- 
itate to make use 
of the bureau, and 
abuses will go on 
as before; there- 
fore a strict rule 
will have to be 
made that the 
finger prints of 
none but genuine 
traveling crimi- 
nals shall be sent 
up. Itisnot worth 
while to record the finger prints of the petty local law- 
breaker, who is not in the least likely to take to the road 
Most European countries have now a central identification 
bureau, and the United States will shortly follow. 

The next step in the warfare against the international 
criminal is the establishment of an international bureau, 
to be confined, as far as identification is concerned, to the 
international criminal —not merely the depredator, but the 
political criminal, whom Russian communism has been 
financing in every country to foment the overturning of 
stable government by force. In 1921 a Dutch police 
officer, Mr. Van Houten, who was then the head of one of 
the four police forces in Holland, but has since been charged 
with the duty of guarding the German ex-Kaiser, con- 
sulted me as to the best method of setting this movement 
on foot. After some discussion he decided to issue a 
circular to his colleagues in all countries, inviting their 
support, and at the same time I published an article in the 
League of Nations Journal, suggesting that, as the League 
was already dealing with the opium traffic it might well 
consider the advantage of instituting a police section. 


An International Bureau Needed 


HEN the establishment of an international bureau 

reaches the practical stage difficulties are certain to be 
raised about the place selected. Very naturally every 
country will want to give it hospitality, and there may be 
some jealousy between leading police officers on this head. 
But if the bureau were attached nominally to the League 
of Nations Genéve would naturally be the place, and no 
one could reasonably have a word to say against such an 
arrangement. It would not do to leave the organization to 
a single enthusiast, because the dividing line between the 
enthusiast and the crank is drawn rather thin. Already 
the crank has invaded certain police offices in Europe and 
has spent money uselessly on a number of ingenious toys 
that capture the imagination of the visitor but do not 
contribute to the arrest of the criminal. The organization 
therefore ought to be put under the control of a smal! com- 
mittee which would keep a tight hand upon the personnel 
and the expenditure. An efficient organization could be 
established with quite a small staff, and the main expense 
would be for printing, postage and telegraph fees. 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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Al War Embassy —By Norval Richardson 





T SEEMS almost absurd, and surely dull, 

to confess that my diplomatic experience 

carried me through the four years of the 
war without my once hearing the roar of a can- 
non. Even when I made several trips to Paris 
on special missions for the ambassador, and 
passed not so very far from Verdun during the 
height of that battle, I neither saw nor heard 
anything that really approached what was go- 
ing on at the Front. Existence in the embassy 
at Rome those days was very much like a scene 
in the theater where the action off stage is 
affecting everyone and yet is known of only 
through those who come in and tell about it. 

At times we resented this unadventurous 
side of the war that we were forced to live; but 
so far as escape went, that was impossible. 
The Department of State had issued an order 
stating that no one in the diplomatic service 
would be allowed to resign in order to enter 
the war. We tried to console ourselves with 
a realization of the fact that what we were 
doing had to be done, and though it had none 
of the elements of adventure and enthusiasm 
and the fascination of danger, it was far from 
uninteresting. Indeed, except for the restless- 
ness incident to being shut up in offices from 
early morning until late at night while others 
were out in the open fighting for what they 
believed in, it was an absorbing and vitally 
real experience. 

One of the most interesting sides of embassy 
life was the exceptional opportunity offered of 
watching and feeling the constant reactions 
of the Allies, the steady hope that rose above 
all discouragement, the development of a faith 
that would brook no thought of failure, and 
the intense—often impatient—interest every- 
one showed with regard to the eventual deci- 
sion of our country. 





Embassy Luncheons 








well-filled larder would solve the difficulty and 
meet any emergency. A well-filled larder, ac- 
cording to him, consisted in always having on 
hand a cold boiled ham, plenty of preserves, 
bread and coffee. 

This had been tried in Virginia and found 
most successful in a country where anyone who 
calls is expected to remain for at least one meal. 
Hospitality in that warm-hearted land had 
even gone to the extent of including on large 
estates guest burying grounds for those who 
found their hosts so delightful that nothing 
but death could entice them away. 

Putting Virginia hospitality into practice in 
Rome, especially during the war, took some 
clever planning. Roman cooks are not quite 
so efficient in rising to unexpected situations 
as our own black artists; and the courtyard 
of the Palazzo del Drago did not afford such a 
convenience as a stray chicken that might be 
caught, picked, fried and served to the casual 
guest. However, Signor Tomasso, who arrived 
each morning at ten o'clock in a very smart 
dogeart, finally accepted the inevitable, and 
before the war was over had learned that an- 
other appalling habit of those people from the 
other side of the world was to invite fifty peo- 
ple to luncheon ten minutes before the meal 
was served and expect all of them to be fed. 
Characteristic Italian cleverness—which is 
amused in solving new problems just as the 
French is bored by them—came up to the 
scratch and actually met such emergencies. 
How, heaven only knows! 


Interesting Guests 


NHE faces that appeared at that long table 
come back like an extraordinary pageant 

in which almost everyone ever heard of was 
present. Lloyd George, with his keen dancing 
eyes and poet's brow; the strangely intriguing 
countenance of D’Annunzio; a man who had 








HOSE long days of neutrality! No one at 

home can quite appreciate what we went 
through; at least not unless he can imagine 
the United States at war, with a lot of representatives of 
another country living among us, sympathetic perhaps, 
but still not taking an active part in the struggle or doing 
anything to end it. Of course, there were constant veiled 
and quite frank insults thrown at us; there were many 
trenchant questions put that were exceedingly difficult to 
answer discreetly; and the feeling of being so completely 
out of it, so far as our Government went, often made us 
realize that expressions of sympathy and interest were 
out of place on 
our part. 


PHOTO. BY INTERNATIONAL NEWS REEL, NEW FORK CITY 
Scene at the Borghese Patace, Rome, a Few Days Before Itaty 


Dectared War 


of the important rallying points of Rome, though at first 
they brought on serious household difficulties, especially 
when twenty people were assembled in half an hour and 
arrived unannounced for luncheon. Signor Tomasso, the 
very competent embassy chef, threw up his hands in panic 
and said it was impossible to prepare suitable meals unless 
he knew the day before how many gucsts were expected 
The ambassador insisted that this was not at all neces- 
sary —besides being impossible—and pointed out that a 





Rome became, 
during the war, a 
sort of stopping- 
off place for every- 
one who was going 
to or returning 
from the Near 
East; and being 
in some ways a 
very small place 
in that all were 
thrown rather in- 
timately to- 
gether—all these 
transient people 
flowed incessantly 
in and out of the 
embassy. The 
ambassador was 
keenly interested 
in meeting every- 
one who arrived 
in Rome, and ex- 
tended a generous 
invitation to us to 
bring anyone who 
had had unusual 
experiences to the 
embassy for 
luncheon. 








been in the Serbian retreat and who told biood- 

curdling stories of bravery and suffering; the 

rather portentous presence of Mr. Balfour 
whose sonorous voice suggested a daily diet of turtle soup 
and port wine; Mrs. Eleanor Franklin Egan, just back 
from the Mediterranean, in which she had spent several 
hours swimming back and forth between a Greek ship and 
a German submarine in an attempt to use American neu 
trality for humanitarian purposes; a secretary from the 
legation at Berne, who talked most amusingly of spies jump- 
ing up out of the most comfortable chair in his bedroom 
whenever he appeared; the young Duchess of Sutherland, 
beautiful and ex- 
quisitely dressed, 
recounting her 
experiences in 
hospitals at the 
Front, where she 
often worked 
twenty-four hours 
without a moment 
of rest; Samuel 
Gompers, with the 
youth and vigor 
of a boy; the de- 
lightfui, simple 
charm of the 
Prince of Wales 
Richard Harding 
Davis, just back 
from Saloniki; 
Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, so quietly 
convincing of deep 
sincerity; the 
severe and intel- 
lectual General 
Fox h; the gentle 
dignity of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons; and 
hundreds of our 
own compatriots 
who came to help 


Ital, or were 








These lunch- 
eons became one 
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Wounded Italian Soldiers Were Cared for in the Quirinal Patace at Rome 
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“It was Sanchez found him,” 





HE morning advanced. 
T: he riders had begun to 
reassert the dominance of 
man and horse over horned 
kine. Band joining band, con- 
verging, the ap- 
proaching dust clouds seemed 
to show that 
complete; that the salvage was 
larger than an inexperienced 
man would have hoped. 
“They got anyways a thou- 
said Dalhart 


controlled, 


ruin had not been 


sand head there,” 
to the cook 
He 


rode 


swung into saddle and 

out, meeting Nabours, 
who came ahead, throwing up 

a hand 

Dalhart! We 
the findings. 
The boys’ll 


there, 
got to tally in 
Knot your 
set ‘em through.” 

The two wheeled apart. 
Slowly the herd was dribbled 
through between them, while 
crude but efficient art of 
handling cows went on, Each 
sat his horse, facing the other. 
At each hundred he advanced 
a knot under his thumb. When 
the last steer had passed the 
two did not vary five head in 
the tally of the crowding mob 
of cattle 

“ Eleven forty-six!"’ Nabours 
called. Daihart nodded. 

“1 ecan’t be sure. I made her 
eleven fifty.’ 

Nabours grumbled. “It’s a 
start, no more. Go back and 
help the other boys, Dalhart. 
There's a big holding yon way, 
about five mile .toward the 
hills, besides this one. Bring 
‘em in 

Del Williams rode to the cook 
fire and had a tin cup of coffee 
before he roped a fresh horse 
ind changed his saddle. Before 
leaving he turned to Nabours 
with a question 

“Was any of our boys off 
north, about three mile, Jim?” 


“Stop 


rope 


the 





broke in Cinquo in his re- 
peated explanation. ‘When I 
seen him, too, he was daid, 
plumb daid. He ain’t none of 
our hands. He got kotched in 
the run where they piled over 
the bank.” 

“That so, Sanchez? Quien 
es?"’ demanded Nabours of the 
old Mexican. 

“ Es verdad,” replied Sanchez. 
“Quien es? Yo Me, 
I dunno.” He shrugged a thin 
shoulder indifferently. 

“‘Now, he was a heavy-set 
man, with sort o’ red face, 
maybe —sandy, anyhow —an’ 
he didn’t look like no real cow 
hand.” Cinquo was more ex- 
plicit. 

“No, but I'll bet he 
real cow thief,’’ growled 
Nabours. “I'll bet they was all 
around our camp, outside the 
herd, last night. Fools for 
luck. Well, anyhow, that makes 
two. Leave him lay where he’s 
at, the damned thief! I only 
wish it was Sim Rudabaugh or 
Mr. Dan McMasters!”’ 


no sais. 


Was a 


The losses, thanks to good 
cow work, bade fair to be far 
less than the morning had prom- 
ised. Nabours thought next 
day the main herd could be 
pushed on northward, slowly, 
while a few men were held back, 
detailed for a last combing of 
the broken ground where the 
run gradually had faded out 
True, the herd might tally out 
two or three hundred short 
probably less than that. But 
a cow was only a cow. Besides 
that, a number of cows had 
come in that did not show the 
Fishhook road brand, as Del 
Williams mentioned to Nabours 

“You mean they don’t show 
it yet,” remarked that veteran. 
“We're working for a orphant. 








he asked. 

“T don't know 
mostly east." 

“Well, I seen several men riding over towards the hills 
where I was at, about sunup.” 

Nabours growled his own suspicions. 

“Weill, it might of been worse,” went on Williams. 
“T seen fifty head piled in one arroyo. I don’t know how 
many more there may be, further on; but the boys are 
gathering a good many at the aidge of the pecan bottoms 
where the creek runs. Golly-hemlock! We ain’t half 
made the herd yet! The boys’ll be bringing ‘em in before 
long.” 

“Now, Sinker!’ The foreman turned as the boy horse 
wrangler came up, grinning diffidently. “ Reg’lar vaquero, 
eh, hide pants and all?” 

“Dei said | could have his leggins,” the boy replied, 
blushing vividly. ‘‘Now, my pants was tore, and that 
there point man has got on my necktie. But please 
kain’t I leave my horses and go help round up? My 
horses won't go far.” 

“Huh! Want to break in and be a full cow hand, eh? 
Your job's on the remuda. But you can go ef you don’t 
stay over a hour, like yore maw used to say.” 

The boy sang very loud as he rode off. 
had seen the sprouting down on his cheek. 

“I know what I'll do,”’ he said to himself. “ After this, 
nights, I'll spread down, her side the camp. I'll sleep the 
neardest of anybody to her, so’s’t I kin keep watch.” 

Dust and noise, harbingers of more cattle coming in, 
twice more called Nabours and Dalhart to their tally 
stands. 

* Well, anyhow, we got over twenty-five hundred head 
right now, and more in sight. Wait till Sinker and Sanchez 
comes in with their drag. Ef we get over thirty-five 
hundred, that’s big enough for a herd to drive good. 
What's a few cows? We can comb the whole country by 
tomorrer. They was too full to run fur, but they fanned 
on us,” 


The run was 


In a Flash, the Girt’s Pony Was Trying to Get His Foretegs Over the Log. 


He hoped she 


Thrown or Stipping Out of the Saddie, Was in the Water 


Nabours, under the influence of rest and coffee, began to 
relax. 

“T’ll go over to Miss Taisie’s camp afore long,’ 
“‘and tell her we ain’t broke yet. 

“But say, Mr. Dalhart, tell me’’—he cast a quizzical 
look at the other’s rather spick-and-span appearance in 
contrast to his own— ‘was you maybe going to church? 
And you might let me know ef you put bear’s grease on 
yore whiskers too.” 

Dalhart, unmoved, stroked his luxuriant beard. 

“‘Nem-mind,” said he. ‘‘What’s a man withouten a 
geod baird? Kain’t no woman git away from a baird. 
Now, I riz whiskers sence I was twenty, and I allus 
noticed, ever I swep’ my baird acrost a gal’s face she was 
shore mine.”’ 

“You ain’t got no gall hardly, have you?” rejoined 
Jim Nabours. “Well, keep in mind there’s sever’l you 
ain’t swep’ yet, ner ain't apt to. Laigs is better’n whiskers 
in the cow game. Keep yore eye on that Sinker kid! 
He'll make a cow hand.” 

As to this prophecy of the old foreman, events bade 
fair verification. All the remainder of the day the bed- 
ground holding increased, and late in the afternoon came 
a last drove of trotting longhorns, urged on by the am- 
bitious Cinquo, who had relieved faithful Sanchez, found 
watching a considerable bunch grazing while he himself 
awaited help. 

“You're living up to them hair pants, son,’’ was the 
foreman’s comment. 

The full complement of hands now was in camp. The 
cook’s fire was glowing in its trench. Men were eating 
three meals in one—beans, corn bread, molasses. They 
talked, mouths full, contented. Not a man lost; maybe 
not over ten per cent of the herd gone; they thought the 
scrape well over. Even Nabours began to talk. It was these 
last comers, however, who had brought the biggest news. 


said he, 


The Girt Hersetf, 


A cow is only a cow, and these 
men in here wouldn't mind ef 
oncet they seen the orphant.” 

“TI gathered them strays, er some,’’ broke in Cinquo. 
“Er me an’ Sanchez did. We brung in Ol’ Alamo, that big 
dun lead steer, an’ he brung in a lot o’ strays follerin’ him.”’ 

“TI got a damn good lead steer,”’ said Jim Nabours sol- 
emnly, helping himself to coffee. “Sinker, you got the 
nacherl makings of a cowman in you.” 

The tired men, taking without a murmur the added 
sleeplessness of a full-night watch, made every safeguard 
against a repetition of the late disaster. The whole camp 
was sleepless. The cook kept his fire going all the night 
and fed the men as now and then they straggled in after 
the reassembled herd seemed safely bedded. 

Even at Taisie’s camp little sleep was known. Old 
Anita nodded at her fire, but Milly was openly bellicose 

“Ah got a load in my gun fer dat triflin’ nigger Jim 
Miss Taisie,”’ she declared; ‘‘but Ah done put a-nother 
load down on top o’ hit. Ef ary man come snoopin’ roun’ 
yere in de dark agin Ah’m gwine to bust him wide open 
Ah suttenly will!” 


xIXx 


F THE mysterious night mara.ders who—to their own 

sorrow —had invaded the Del Sol trail camp, no fur- 
ther trace was gained or sought. They had vanished as 
though into thin air, and left behind no more than surmis? 
and suspicion. To their dead, left on the field, no soldier’s 
honors were accorded. The embittered cowmen let them 
lie unburied. 

The last gatherings of the scattered cattle having been 
concluded with such subtractions and additions as left old 
Jim Nabours not too ill satisfied, the great caravan passed 
on to the northward, day by day, like some vast millepede 
edging across the green surface of the unbroken sod 
cows, horses, carts, flanking riders and keepers of the drag, 
all acting in their busy daily drama as though on a stage 
set on some vast moving platform of the idle gods, 
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Perhaps two hundred miles, as nearly as they could 
guess at an unmapped and unfamiliar portion of their 
own state—a land by no means yet redeemed from 
savagery —still lay between them and the Red River, the 
Rubicon of that day, the northern boundary of Texas. 
Ten miles, twelve, once in a while fifteen miles a day, the 
great herd grazed and strolled, north and yet northward, 
unhurried by its guardians. 

Not so far ahead, now, the wholly unsettled Indian 
Nations; and at any time the chance of yet other depreda- 
tions at the hands of the determined white savages, whom 
they dreaded more, and whose work, they felt sure, was 
not yet done. As they approached the Red River, still 
unmolested, their anxiety grew less. Could they have seen 
into the unsettled land ahead of them it might well have 
been more. 


A wild enough scene it was, that made by Rudabaugh 
and his score of hard-bitten men in their own encampment 
the first night after they themselves, pushing swiftly on 
ahead of the Del Sol herd, which still made their objective, 
pulled up on a bit of broken ground at the naturally 
strategic point, the south bank of the boundary river. 
For a time they roughly had known or guessed what the 
trail herd had made in northering; but their own forced 
march to the Red had gained them nothing. 

It was time, but the Del Sol herd had not appeared or 
left any trace of its whereahouts. The men in the rude 
bivouac—they had, in their haste, brought little with them 
beyond what their saddle carried—began to 
grumble. 

“Well, how could I tell where they'd cross?’’ demanded 
Sim Rudabaugh irritably, in answer to some query. 
“They ought to cross here. This is right on the old 
Whisky Trail, due north of Worth and Bolivar. This is 
where Jess Chisholm used to cross when he headed for the 
Canadian. That’s why I pushed on in here.” 

“Well, they didn’t. When they come to Bolivar last 
week they must have swung up the Elm towards the 
Spanish Fort, away in west. Good cowmen, they sure are. 
Anyways, they’ve give us the slip.” 

“They’ve done nothing of the sort, Hanson,” retorted 
the leader of the band. ‘“‘There’s nobody gives Sim 
Rudabaugh the slip.” 

“Well, they’re north of the Red by now, like enough.” 


horses 


“Don’t you think it! The Red’s up, almost bank full. 
No herd could ford it. Besides, even if they was north of 
the Red, I reckon we know the Nations better than they 
do, and can do more with the tribes. If they get too far 
west they'll hit the Comanches. They’re not done with 
this trail yet. 

“Not that I want their damned cows now,” he added. 
““We'd make more by going back to Palo Pinto and work- 
ing up the Brazos. But it’s not every herd that has a 
hundred miles of scrip along with it ina box. Once 
comes down that a herd’s been sold at Abilene, 
scrip’ll go up, and go up fast.” 

“And then besides!” grinned another man. 

** And then besides, yes! There never was a man I hated 
worse than Burleson Lockhart. I'll follow him beyond 
the grave. Scrip I take from him now or from his family 
is worth to me five times over, even now he’s dead. And 
his daughter af 

Followed some low obscenities 
which did not abash the ruffian chief. 

“Follow me and you'll see yet,” he resumed. “I've 
never yet quit. It’s easy to cross here if we have to, and 
follow the Arbuckle Trail along the Washita. They go 
twelve miles a day. We can go fifty. We can head them 
when we please. I don’t intend that herd shall ever see 
Abilene. No, nor I don’t aim that any man on that herd’ll 
ever cross south of the Red again!” 

The cold-blooded ferocity of the man silenced his fol- 
lowers, as always it did. They were all in one way or 
another allied in a vast and unscrupulous border conspir- 
acy in a land to which little actual law yet had come. 
The dullest of them knew that their heyday would be 
brief, that events were moving fast. The swiftest horse 
and the surest hand, the boldest and most ruthless leader- 
ship—these were their hope. So they followed Ruda- 
baugh, the real leading spirit of the predacious drifters 
who had seen in the disordered post-bellum political 
conditions a vast opportunity for gain in a dulled and 
disorganized land which did not yet suspect its own riches. 
Rudabaugh had imagination, saw far ahead. 

“T swear!’ he broke out in one of the half-epileptic fits 
of choler which sometimes marked him—he was only a 
pirate of old reborn in the blood of the Civil War—‘“I 
swear, someone’s got to suffer for some of this! Last night 
four Indians rode right into our camp and drove off six 


word 
that 


from his followers 


horses, and us needing every head we've got. You al 
hear me, now! I swear I’m going to shoot the first Indiar 
I see north of the Red, I don’t give a cuss what sort it i 
We've gone palavering along and letting a lot of longhorns 
shoot us up, and then we have the Chickasaws run circles 
around us!” 

At first no one made reply, though a wild band they 
made, such as no other land, no other conditions, could 
have produced. 

“Do you mean that, Sim?” asked one of them pres 
ently. 

“You know damned well I do,” 
‘You needn't put it past me.” 

To Rudabaugh, subterranean politician, soldier of 
fortune and renegade, no title or description could more 
nicely have been fitted than the one word “ruffian.”” Of 
nondescript figure, perhaps of middle height, his body as 
well as his face showed dissipation written indelibly even 
for his age of forty-odd. His hair was dark, not yet much 
thinned, ] 


rejoined the leader 


and had a reddish cast as though reflected from 
the deep floridity of his complexion. His eyes also were 
hazel to the point of redness, smudged and flecked in the 
pupils and evil to look at. His lips, thick and astonish- 
ingly red, carried out the misprized plan of his other 
features; he common. Yet the inordinate 
personal confidence, vanity of the man had 
mirror in his clothing. Even on the trail he might have 
been made up for the stage villain, with the high boots, the 
velvet coat, the gaudy tie—in a borderland where tie or 
collar was not customary. Excess as much as daring was 
stamped on him, flamboyance, aberration; yet even at 
middle age he by no means had outgrown his earlier faith 
in his own invincibility with women; nor had his other 
activities put woman from his mind. His camp talk, not 
to be hinted, always gave proof of that. 

To his unquestionable mental boldness, his daring imag- 
ination in material matters, Rudabaugh added the callous 
and ruthless indifference to the rights or sufferings of 
others which often secures precedence in a band of crimi- 
nals. The bad eminence of Rudabaugh was conceded as 
of merit. 

Of Rudabaugh’s earlier and possibly criminal record 
there was little known. Only a very few in his newly 
chosen home knew he had been border outiaw for many a 


Was coarse, 


conceit, 


(Continued on Page 79 














One by One, by Fives and Tens and Scores, the Other Cattle Followed the Lead Thus Established 
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PT VWE elastic limit of any material is the measure of its 
ability to recover its original shape after stresses 
applied have deformed it. It is a measure of the 

resiliency of the material; of its ability to fight back, to 

recover, to come in for more, to stand up 

to its job. In steel the elastic limit is 

very high: and in men. 

Beyond the elastic limit it is not safe 
to streas any material. Though the ma- 
terial may not break under such a strain, 

till it will always be weak thereafter. A 

test piece deformed by such a stress 

stays deformed. Engineers use what they 

eall a factor of safety when they figure 

the loads that may be applied to steel. 

Usually it is four, which simply means 

that they are so careful about approach- 

ing the elastic limit of this strong metal 

that they will only stress it to about a 

quarter of what it would really stand. 

For elastie limit is, in a way, a measure 

of endurance, and endurance is the true 

strength—of steel and of men. 

Big John Devany knew all about the 
wisdom of a safety factor, and he applied 
it—to steel. But at the end of a little 
more than a year under him, square- 
shouldered, thick-necked, tough-muscled, 
tough-spirited Bill Gier was licked. For 
more than a year Bill had fought his job, 
tearing whole-heartedly into it; one day 

lifted to heights from which he could 
vision the splendid thing of which he 
was apart; then for months denied that 
vision by endless hours of joyless and 
exasperating tasks. But Bill, proud of 
his strength, flinging himself at his job 
twelve hours & day, trying with all his 
might to make John Devany money 
seven days out of seven, wondered 
why each new week found him 
with less fightin his efforts. Bill did 
not know that the most imbecile 
of all industrial fatuities, the 
seven-day working week, was the 
thing that was gnawing like same 
white, fat grub at the roots of his 
atrength. But the final stresses, 
which went past Bill's elastic limit, 
came when a triumph was denied 
him that might have given him 
just the help he needed. ; 

“ Water!" said Haberline, the Bessemer superintendent, 
when Bill told him his scheme for handling the cupola 
cinder. “You want to carry it off in eight big gutters of 
water?" Haberline laughed, and the laugh went into Bill 
like a dirk. “ You don’t happen to know that there’s not 
enough water supply on this plant to furnish all our needs 
now, do you? You young college squirts give me a pain. 
You land here full of loony ideas, when what we want is 
sweat. You get them damn hunkies of yours down there 
in the dump to give you a day’s work and that place’ll 
take care of itself. That's what we pay you for; not to be 
mooning around with half-baked schemes.” 

Hahberline hid the constant trembling of his lower lip, 
which already gave sign that his time in steel was short, in 
another derisive laugh. Then his shifting eye caught the 
fact that only one vessel out of four was blowing. He knew 
that. all the big fellows were out on the plant to see the mill 
record broken. Sometime that night, if all went well, the 
world figures for monthly Bessemer tonnage would fall. 
Throwing away a full-length unlighted cigar, Haberline 
got another between his working lips and departed in 
search of the turn-foreman, fumbling for matches in a 
pocket that had been empty of them for a week. 

Bill Gier dropped his forehead on his wrists. Under 
Bill's sealp, behind his right ear, a band of pain a hand- 
breadth wide ran downward, passing through his throat, 
over in front of his shoulder, and reaching far down inside 
his chest. When he stooped it hurt him. When he took 
a deep breath it hurt him, For a week, steadily increasing, 
this thing had been wearing down the fight in him. Bill 
didn’t know that his nerves were tired. Bill really didn’t 
know that he had any nerves; nor that a couple sets of 
ganglia that needed recharging could raise more merry 
Ned than a whole bodyful of played-out muscles or a 
whole headful of fatigued brains. All that Bill knew for 
sure was that he wanted to quit; quit cold; quit steel for 
good; quit now. And he sat there with his forehead on his 
wrists and fought that want bitterly, grievously. 

Sick?” 

That was John Devany’s voice as the office door opened, 
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Here Waza Scout! 
Nothing to be Won 
Witha Chestful of 
Flowery Phrases 


Bill raised his head. Had he not seen Forester at 
Devany’s side he might have answered differently. 

He said “No; resting,”’ and waited for results. 

“You will be sick in a minute,’’ Devany assured him. 
“Go find Haberline and come back with him. Maybe 
you'll get a long rest after we've gone over a certain propo- 
sition with him. 

“Forester, here,” said Big John, when Bill came back 
with the boss, “‘has worked out a scheme to take care of 
the slag from the cupolas. He took it to Mr. Remour, and 
Mr. Remour sent him over to me. It’s a good scheme, 
Sam, and it ought to make you fellows sick. You're up to 
your neck in that mess all the time, but instead of doping 
this thing out yourselves, you let a learner put this over on 
you. Look here!” 

Legree spread a print on the table before Haberline and 
ran a forefinger wisely along the yellow pencil lines that 
had been sketched over the blue-and-white design. 

“You see,”’ Big John explained, ‘under the end of each 
slag spout there runs a trough that carries half a foot of 
water. The troughs have enough inclination ” 

Through the whole of that sickening business Bill Gier 
sat silent; sat silent, waiting the word from poor steel- 
broken Sam Haberline that never came. Then at last it 
was over. John Devany had tucked the yellow-lined blue 
print into his pocket, and without a single sarcastic word 
to Gier, in a silence toward him that was freighted, had 
departed. Forester had departed with him, a sneer that 
spoke of triumph in more than one thing vital to Bill Gier 
and a contemptuous glance from Bill being all that passed 
between them. Haberline, poor, broken Sam, cracked by 
the overload he had been carrying to the point where he 
sold out his self-respect for favor of the general manager’s 
brother-in-law, bit into a new cigar and, without a glance 
at Bill, followed out at the heels of Devany and Forester, 
fumbling in a pocket for the match that he well knew, 
from weeks of searching, was not there. 

Six months ago Bill Gier would perhaps have stood up 
on the two feet of him and fought them all. Perhaps not. 
So deep was the disgust that Bill felt for the three of them, 
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bully John, sneak Forester, wreck Haberline, that perhaps 
even six months ago, before the stuff of him was stressed 
beyond the safety limit, he would have reached out a hand 
and pulled pen and paper toward him. Strange, as he 
scrawled a few listless lines, that he felt no resentment 
toward the telephone voice. That Forester had thought 
out this plan independently and contemporaneously with 
him was absurd. He had told only two of his plan—the 
telephone and Lloyd Evan, and Lloyd Evan held Forester 
in sublime contempt. None but the Voice could have 
divulged this thing; and yet he felt only a great regret 
that this girl could not judge, from the very fact that he 
had told it to her, that his little scheme was a part of him- 
self, a thing of valued secrecy, and a still greater regret 
that there existed such intimacy be- 
tween Forester and the girl as would 
allow her so unwittingly to betray him. 
Characteristic of Bill Gier, his simple 
inability to conceive that the girl might 
have done the thing deliberately. A 
qualm of disappointment shook him. He 
had never even seen her, and nothing 
but banter had ever passed between 
them. Yet her voice had become a fine 
thing to him; a thing of happy possi- 
bilities; a splendid hazard; a vision 
of beautiful womanhood built upon no 
more substantial foundation than oriole 
notes over a phone wire. And now this 
vision, which with its whimsical pres- 
ence had helped him laugh away a 
hundred hours of weariness and discour- 
agement too heavy for words, was dis- 
sipated into a breeze-blown vapor, into 
a shimmering mist, pretty, gaudy, in- 
consequential. 

Bill put his name at the bottom of 
the sheet of paper. The pen dropped 
from his fingers; rolled away; left an 

uncertain broken trail across the words he had written; 
fell to the floor. Bill Gier was through with steel. 

Ten minutes passed; an hour, maybe. What did time 
matter? Then the door opened. That would not be Haber- 
line. Haberline would not come back to the office while 
Gier was there. The door went shut; clashed into its 
frame with such violence that glass jingled on the floor. 
Bill caught the odor of liquor. That would be Evan. Bill 
looked up. 

“Thought I’d find you here,” growled Lloyd. “Last 
week or so you’ve been moping in here half your time. 
Just went down to warn the dump gang I was going to 
drop a bottom in a little while and found the place empty. 
Not a wop in sight. Another gang must ’a’ jacked that 
job wholesale. I thought you ought to know, and as you 
don’t get around on your job much nowadays, I hunted 
you up. Why don’t you come to life? You don’t get any- 
where in this game on an office chair. What's eatin’ you 
these days?” 

Bill Gier shoved the sheet of paper over to the melter. 
Evan read it. 

“Quitting, eh?” said Evan, and stood expectantly. 

He had put that tone into the word which left no doubt 
as to what he wanted to convey. Then he had stood there, 
waiting for something to happen. 

Six months ago no man would so have stood; not longer 
than it took for Bill Gier to reach him. But now Lloyd had 
said the fighting word, unsmiling, and got no results. The 
stuff of Bill Gier had been too often overstressed. 

But there is this about an overstressed bar of steel: It is 
still steel. Even a broken bar—that is still steel. The 
impurities that make pig iron pig iron, once burned out, are 
gone for good. The subtle alloys that once transformed the 
purified pig to steel are still all there, unaltered. Only the 
physical characteristics have been changed, the fiber 
spoiled. The fatigue that even metal knows has sapped its 
strength, worn its resisting powers down, broken it, maybe; 
but it is still steel. The stuff is there. 

Off in one corner of a steel-plant yard you may see 
mountains of discarded scrap —broken piston rods, cracked 
cylinders, shattered wheels, bent axles, rent chains, torn 
cables, worn-out rails, split fishplates, rusted spikes, old 
bolts, hammer heads, pick blades, what not; a mighty 
tonnage of unnamable rubbish gathered together from the 
trash heaps of the world; the life gone out of it; piled 
skeleton bones of once living mechanisms that had served 
men, and in that service had been subjected once too often 
to strains beyond steel’s elastic limit. You may follow it 
if you will, after a magnet crane has snatched it up in great 
conglomerate handfuls and dropped it in an ignominious 
jumble into scrap pans scheduled for the open hearth. 
You may see deft giants known as charging machines pick 
up these pans of scrap at the end of a long arm and thrust 
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them through small blazing doors and upset them deep in 
the terrible flames that seethe and billow above a boiling 
hearth and under a dazzling roof. And a few hours later 
you may see that selfsame broken steel leap white and 
eager out of the opposite side of the furnace. It gushes 
from the tap hole dreadful in its purity, frightful in its 
beauty; plunges with a voice more fearsome than Nia- 
gara’s into a waiting ladle. You may watch, if you will, a 
crane pick up this ladle, which holds six score tons and 
more of the awful stuff, like a child picks up his sand 
bucket, watch it carry the molten steel to the pourers 
and the molds; follow it to forge and rolls; and so, in the 
end see it worked again into the things men need, strong and 
enduring as before. Except for the white heat of that fiery 
furnace, the worn and battered steel required nothing 
No dross needed removal, no toughening element replacing. 
The stuff was there. The steel was steel. Also the scrap 
was scrap, and would have so remained, broken and use- 
less, except for the saving grace of that one mighty fire. 

Lloyd Evan towered over the broken boy. When he was 
drunk Lloyd Evan cared not at all whom he provoked to 
battle. Friend served as well as enemy to appease the lust 
of fighting that red liquor roused within him. No malice 
sent those irresistible fists of his through his opponent’s 
guard. Only a mad desire to demonstrate that in his world 
of hard and rugged men he was the hardest and the rug- 
gedest. 

“Quitting, eh?’’ Lloyd Evan said again, and stood a 
while, expectant. Then he whirled about and the door 
dashed shut contemptuously behind him. 


Little Marya Proskovetz, stamped with the square- 
mouthed, blue-eyed trade-mark of Bohemia, was an inval- 
uable nurse at the emergency hospital at Susky Steel for 
many reasons, one of them being that there was not a lan- 
guage or a dialect from the Balkans north that she couldn’t 
make a stab at. Little Marya Proskovetz was buttoning 
her coat. It was ten o’clock. Work that had kept her at the 
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company surgeon’s side five hours overtime was done. 
A shifter had swayed madly over cleared switches from the 
open hearth a half hour since, bringing the last of the men 
buried in the fall of the old retaining wall that had stood 
a cracked and sagging menace just below the gas-producer 
house for many a year. 

The surgeon’s office was dark. Marya had tidied up the 
last bit of disarray and turned out the lights, and now, 
before she left, she went over to a window that opened to 
the plant, once more to look upon the wonder of the 
mighty works at night. A quarter mile away, across a 
gleaming maze of tracks, beyond great shadowy groups of 
hulking mills, the Bessemer stood out, its cupola house an 
inky pile against the crimson sky, its vessel house a grisly 
skeleton whose seared ribs, gaunt and black, inclosed the 
savage fires that had burned them bare 

Outside the open window at which Marya stood in 
quiet awe there still were grouped a few men of the crowd 
that had gathered there, awaiting news of their country- 
men and buddies at the open hearth. Two of them smoked 
long, down-curved, silver-lidded pipes as they talked to 
each other in low tones, and a word or two struck sharp on 
Marya’s ears, so that she softly knelt behind the sill of the 
dark window and listened. 

“They'll be fixing that wall now,” one voice was saying 
“They might just as well have left the last three poor 
fellows where they were. We Lithuanians make good back 
fill, I understand.”” There came a bitter laugh. Then, 
“Well, we got one of the damned steel-mill Romanoffs 
tonight, at any rate. Your aim improves, Sandor. You did 
much better with your shovel on this Forester than when 
you aimed at little-boss Bill.” 

A second voice laughed 

“I’m glad I missed Boss Bill,” it said. ‘“‘He is fair to 
men. The blow at him was one in sudden anger, not a 
planned one. His fist is like a mule’s hoof. I who know, 
say it. But he strikes when it is right to strike; not just 
because his station is higher than another man’s nor 


because one does not speak his tongue, nor to show his 
strength to a woman, like this popinjay brother-in-law of 
the damned aristocrat that heads this works. The fool! 
To come strolling alone through our little place of leisure, 
and at night! As though I had not kept the memory of 
him sweet since the time he struck me down when I stopped 
him and his woman from walking into the drop ef Number 
Three!” 

“Well, vou brought him down with one barrel tonight, 
Sandor, old brother,’’ commended the first voice 

“T am pleased myself,”’ the Sandor party stated. “I 
bent that shovel over his head till it fitted him like a skull- 
cap. Let him lie there and fester. I hope they drop a 
cupola before they find him.” 

Sandor cupped his hand and tapped the burned tobacco 
from his pipe into it. He put this into his pocket 
is no commodity to be wasted. First you chew 
you smoke it. Sandor had lately heard that the final 
residue made a passable snuff. He would try that. The 
men strolled off toward the gate 

“The thing that pleases me most,”’ Sandor was saying as 
they went out of earshot, “is that my shovel freed us 
all from the stupor of that filthy dump. 
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it, then 


If it 
become necessary for us to hide out for a space we would 
all have rotted there."" But before the Lithuanians had 
gone a dozen steps toward the steel-plant gate the sturdy 
white-cotton ankles of little Marya Proskovetz had lifted 
her with a speed that was almost flight a story upward and 
seni her bursting into the telephone exchange. She grasped 
a slim girl by the shoulder, shaking her. 

“Forester!"’ she gasped ‘Your fella! 
crowned him with a shovel and he’s layin’ the 
Bessemer now, down in the cupola dump. The gang 
walked out on him an’ left him there, just like a bunch of 
lousy Lithuanians. An’ they might drop a cupola! An’ 
they don’t know he’s down there! An’ him such a aswell 
dresser, with such wonderful! . 

(Continued on Page 135 
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“Quitting, Eh? Sure I'm Quitting! Quitting This Rotten Game for Good! It Breaks Men! Sucks Them Dry of Sap!" 
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HE city of Bordeaux is a city 
of broad avenues, open 


spaces, big blocks of com- 
mercial buildings, narrow alleys 
leading down to congested docks, 
great wealth, great poverty, great 
industry. It has a character 
widely differing from any other 
French city. Broadly speaking, 
it is a hard-working, thriving, 
sober place. People do not go 
there for pleasure. They go there 
to trade. As in the case of all 
large cities, especially when they 
happen te be ports, it is watered 
by a continuous social flux 
that is anything but hard- 
working, thriving or sober. 
it holds out endless tempta- 
tions to the adventurer, the 
thief and the garroter. The 
wine industry and the 
bourse attract the gambler 
and the speculator. The 
constant inflow of ingenu- 
ous sailors, blue-eyed and 
bewildered, who draw their 
pay and get lost in the mazes 
of the west side, attracts the 
attentions of the more ma- 
lignant characters. The 
cafés and cabarets abound 
with mysterious individuals 
willing and anxious to in- 
troduce the newcomer to 
the most delectable and 
special attractions. On the 
whole, Bordeaux is neither 
better nor worse than her 
sister cities of the south. Less sophis- 
ticated than Marseilles, she seems 
somehow more independent. Farther 
removed from: the nerve centers of 
France, she contrives to lead a life of 
her own. The depressing Landes country does not get on 
her nerves. She reacts to it. And there is always Biarritz 
and St. Jean de Luz and the gay little luxury towns within 
easy train journey. And there is the Spanish border and 
untracked regions of the Pyrenees, easily accessible places 
for the lady or gentleman who suddenly finds that the only 
people desirous of his or her company are the very efficient 
gendarmerie of Bordeaux. 

Max Renault, alias Anton Sachs, alias Jules Destourney, 
was one individual who more than once found getting over 
the border at Iran, disguised as an old priest, a useful 
means of evading the just retribution of the law. On the 
second occasion he was away two years, wandering about 
the north coast of Spain. During that time his experi- 
ences must have been unenviable. He knew little Spanish 
and no Basque. The people he moved amongst were 
mostly beggars themselves, or poor fishing folk living from 
hand to mouth. He begged what he could, stole what he 
could; but the conditions of life were very hard. He made 
himself a weird instrument, a kind of piccolo, out of a cane 
stem. This he played somewhat unconvincingly outside 
cafés and eating houses; but the Spaniards and Basques 
are musicians themselves and his awards were negligible. 
Once he stole a donkey, drove it into the hills and sold it to 
some gypsies for a trifling sum. He traveled far afield 
after that, put up at an inn and drank much brandy—and 
that night he dreamed about falling. 

We all have our pet nightmares, and Jules’ pet night- 
mare concerned falling. It was horrible. He never ac- 
tually fell, but he was always just on the point of falling 
from some great height. Sometimes he would be on the 
roof of a very high building, looking down into the street 
below, just losing his balance. On other occasions he would 
be seated in the front row of a gallery, very, very high up 
in a theater, There was no rail in front of him. His knees 
were giving way. The floor below was attracting him. 
Sometimes he would be peering over the edge of an enor- 
mous precipice, lying on his face and looking down at the 
rocks beneath. He would try to edge away, but an over- 
whelming power drew him forward. At such moments he 
would try to scream and be unable to. After an endless 
struggle he would awaken with a start and find himself 
clutching the bedclothes, making horrible noises in his 
chest, end his brow would be clammy with perspiration. 

During those two years he did many reprehensible and 
desperate actions, but he always managed to escape detec- 
tion. At the end of that time he found himself one day at 
the little fishing village of Fuenterrabia, looking wistfully 
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across the bay at his beloved France. Surely the time was 
ripe for return. He had changed much in those two years. 
The police must have been very busy with other fugitive 
gentlemen. He thought longingly of Bordeaux, with its 
rich merchants and stupid sailors, its familiar cafés and 
well-cooked food. Yes, he was a desperate man. Somehow 
or other he would return there. 

Whilst gazing across the sea, he became suddenly aware 
of someone approaching him. Instantly alert and pre- 
pared for flight, Jules turned. One glance satisfied him 
that the man was an English tourist. One of those absurd, 
comic Englishmen, as drawn in the French journals. El- 
derly, with drooping mustaches, rather fat, in a check suit 
with baggy knickerbockers and stockings, and thick brown 
boots. Round his shoulder was swung a leather strap with 
field glasses and in his hand he carried a camera. The 
Englishman spoke to him in broken Spanish, but he seemed 
to know less Spanish than Jules. 

Jules replied in French, which the Englishman spoke 
tolerably well. He wanted to know how far it was to 
Pasaques across the hills, how long it would take to get 
there and what sort of place it was. 

But yes, of course, Jules smiled ingratiatingly, was he 
not himself a professional guide? It would take perhaps 
two hours--two hours and a half to Pasaques. There was 
no road. It could only be found by one accustomed to the 
mountain path. An enchanting place, Pasaques, where 
the famous Victor Hugo lived for some time; and there 
was a café there built over the bay, with passion flowers 
in profusion growing over the pergola. And the patron 
would draw you up oysters straight from the river bed in 
a basket—an enchanting place! Why, yes, he would guide 
the distinguished visitor that very afternoon, and they 
could return in time far the Englishman’s dinner at the 
Hotel Miramar. Excellent! 

As they picked their way up the mountain path that 
afternoon, Jules was constantly thinking of Bordeaux. 
It was a steep climb. He was quite surprised that the 
fat, elderly Englishman, stood it so well; surprised—and 
angry. 

Bordeaux? He wondered whether old Madame La- 
chaise still kept that little comestible establishment in 
the Place Duquesne. There were friends who would never 
give him away. There was no one to fear except the 
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police. Inspector Tolozan? Curse fate! Spit on all these 
comfortable people to whom everything seemed to go right! 
This fat, prosperous Englishman! 

Once on a broken plateau they passed an oxcart laden 
with ferns and a peasant in a blue blouse. They passed no 
one else in a two-hour walk. They were cut right off from 
the world, amidst bowlders of rocks, shrubs, thick masses 
of fern, distant peaks, some snow-clad. 

“Bella vista, monsieur!”’ said Jules, pointing 
across an opening in the hills. 
The Englishman leaned forward and looked in 
the direction Jules’ stick was pointing. Bella vista, 
indeed! There was a sudden, 
quick movement, and a knife 
was driven clean and truly 
between the Englishman’s 
shoulder blades. 

When the convulsions had 
ceased, Jules dragged the 
heavy body into a thick, 
high clump of ferns and 
calmly went through the 
pockets. There were a lot of 
papers that annoyed him in- 
tensely; passports, letters of 
credit, bills, a check book, 
things denoting wealth but 
quite unnegotiable. Never- 
theless, Jules had little cause 
to complain. There were 
Spanish, French and English 
notes. There were a gold 


watch and chain, a gold cig- 
arette case, loose silver and 
various light trifles. He flung 
the camera away, and also 
PF . the case of the field glasses, 
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too compromising articles to 
be seen with; but stuffed the 
field glasses into his breast 
pocket. Then he walked on 
hurriedly for half a mile, 
crawled under a dwarf oak 
tree and counted the spoil. 
He rapidly added up the 
notes, calculated the total in 
frances, allowing for the rate 
of exchange, and the probable 
selling value of the watch and chain, and so on, in his own 
market. He was the sudden possessor of approximately 
nine thousand francs. 

He cleaned up his hands on some damp moss, buried the 
knife deep in the earth and covered that with moss and 
stones, and set out for San Sebastian. 

Fortune at last had smiled upon him. He gave no 
further thought to the ridiculous Englishman, except as 
an inert piece of matter that might be compromising under 
certain circumstances. He arrived in San Sebastian after 
dark, weary and footsore. He knew the town well and he 
made for a humble quarter, where food and lodging would 
be procurable. He ate heartily, drank good red wine and 
much brandy until he fell into a heavy, torpid sleep. He 
had, however, taken the precaution beforehand to see that 
he secured a room in the lodging with a door that locked. 
Fortune and security at last! Bordeaux at last! 

He swung out into a glorious rose-hued dreamland of 
happiness only to find himself, after an interval of time, 
clinging to the flat surface of an enormous stone column 
above a square. The column seemed to be swaying in the 
wind. Down below tiny figures were just perceptible on 
the pavement. The old horror again possessed him. He 
was bound to fall, hundreds of feet, into that terrifying 
void below. It did not occur to him to wonder how he had 
got there. The fact that he was there was sufficient. If 
only the dread thing would keep still! If only there were 
any means of descending! But no, he was on a kind of large 
projecting capital. The column beneath was narrower. 
He peered over the edge and saw the narrowing flutes of 
the column vanishing into perspective, lost amongst the 
stone base hundreds of feet below. There was nothing at 
all to cling to. He was falling! He screamed, but the 
screams were stifled in his throat. This way! That way! 
Now he was off! He was hanging over—the edge of the 
bed, those choked, ugly noises coming from his chest. 

Ah, thank God! All a dream, all a dream! He would 
not sleep again that night. He sat up, drank some water, 
lighted the candle, counted his wealth all over again, lay 
there inert and watchful, till the light of dawn crept be- 
tween the crevices of the shabby curtain. Then he slept 
placidly for several hours. 

The sun was shining on San Sebastian when he went 
out. Everything was normal and gay. Along the water 































front tamarisk trees, with their soft, feathery outlines, 
blended into the warm haze above the bay. Women in 
black mantillas passed by him, and he did not resent the 
fact that their glances were not for him. He wandered 
about the town and bought a ready-made suit, a shirt, a 
scarf, a new Basque cap and some canvas shoes. Then he 
returned to his lodgings, changed his clothes, paid his bill, 
took the old clothes away with him tied up in a paper 
parcel, and walked to the station. 

In two days’ time he arrived in Bordeaux, looking like 
a respectable Spanish workman. His hair had turned gray 
during those two years, and he had grown a mustache and 
a little stubbly beard. He made his way to the Place 
Duquesne, crept stealthily up the stairs of Number 
Seventeen and gave three slow taps on the door, the last 
tap being louder than the first. 

The door was opened a few inches, there was a short 
interval of inspection, and then a voice exclaimed, “‘ Name 
of God! It’s the Jackal!” 

He was admitted. The room was occupied by two men. 
One was a thick-set, malevolent-looking middle-aged man, 
with very dark eyes and a long scar running from just 
below the ear to the middle of the throat. The other was a 
frowzy old man with swivel eyes, impossible to focus. It 
was the younger one who had admitted him. 

He turned to the elder and said, ‘‘Do you hear, Uncle 
Sem? It’s the Jackal!” 

The old man appeared to be searching the ceiling. He 
muttered, “The Jackal, eh? Where have you been, my 
brave Jackal, all these years?” 

“Over the border, Uncle Sem.’ 

“What have you come back for, fool? To compromise us? 
Don’t you know it’s the Widow for you if they catch you?”’ 

“*I was bored, Uncle Sem. I had to come back. I was 
lonely.” 

“Imbeciie!”’ 

“He’s all right,’’ interjected the younger man, known 
as La Tonnerre. ‘‘Look at him, uncle! His mother 
wouldn’t know her darling 
boy. The Jackal was always 
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“They have sent him back to Silesia. They did not like 
his face.” 

“Gabriel Foret?” 

“Yes, he is still working. But he becomes foolish. 
Women and absinthe do not agree with him. Labori died 
in the infirmary. There is no one left of our old company 
except Uncle Sem and myself. You are welcome, Jules. 
We want men of intellect and go.”’ 

It was not an inspiriting record. Jules felt a craving to 
escape from it all. He had been drawn back to Bordeaux 
by the nostalgia of old associations. He liked the place, 
the kind of food to be procured there, familiar places and 
people. But the life of crime terrified him. It was not 
conscience which troubled him. It was just the physical 
dread of —falling. It was in his blood that somewhere, at 
some time, in the prosecution of his nefarious craft, he 
would fall. The nightmare would materialize. And yet 
what was he to do? About his person he had concealed 
eight thousand francs. From the sale of the field glasses, 
the watch and the cigarette case he would be lucky if he 
got another two hundred. This was wealth, comfort and 
security for a few months.. And then what? He could 
not afford to go back on his only two pals 

The old man was saying: “Here, I will see what I can 
do with the watch and the cigarette case. You take these 
glasses, Jackal, and try your luck on the east side. You 
were an idiot to have taken these out of their case.” 

“The case isn’t of much value, Uncle Sem; and it was 
clumsy, with a long leather strap attachment, difficult to 
conceal.” 

Uncle Sem said nothing, but he blinked vacantly at the 
ceiling, stood up and shuffled towards the door 

“‘He’s a marvel!”’ exclaimed La Tonnerre, when the old 
man had gone. ‘He must be seventy-two, and he has 
never made a slip. The police watch him like cats and 
they’ve never sprung within a meter of him. I believe he 
could cast his shadow into the face of the sun.” 

Jules sighed. 


“Let's go and eat,” he said. “I have a few francs and 
that vile Spanish food wants forgetting.” 

They repaired to a quiet restaurant of which the patron 
was a good fellow, not too inquisitive or squeamish about 
his guests. And they did themselves well. Soup, a 
bouillabaisse, tripe stewed in oil with braised Spanish 
onions, Rocquefort and radishes and two bottles of good 
burgundy. Oh, it was glorious to be back in Bordeaux! 

And Jules kept on saying to himself, “1 mustn't talk too 
much. I mustn't let on to La Tonnerre that I have eight 
thousand,” 

There is a fascination about spending freely almost as 
intoxicating as any alcoholic material which may be the 
product of this action. Once he thought at random, “ Why 
I've only got to sell those field glasses to make enough to 
pay for this luncheon.” 

La Tonnerre, indeed, was not unduly aroused. They both 
belonged to the school which taught that the great thing 
in life was to eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow 
Ah, lots of nasty, unpleasant episodes might happen 
tomorrow! One might fall, for instance. Clambering 
about on dangerous peaks, there was always that sicken- 
ing attraction-—the law of gravitation. Bah! Another 
glass, old boy! Glorious to be back in Bordeaux! 

The docks were alive with dear familiar sights stately 
liners, the black hulls of old sailing ships, weather-battered 
smokestacks of tramps. There was the delicious odor of 
tar, oil, hemp, brine and the chestnut braziers on the quays. 
There were the familiar figures— wharfingers in blue blouses; 
foreign sailors; fat old fishwives with their booths; women 
selling flowers, stockings and gingerbread; port officials 
fussily conscious of their gold trimmings. This was the 
place to live in, to lose oneself in. No one took any par- 
ticular stock of this respectable-looking man. What was 
he? A mechanic of some sort? A small shopkeeper? A 
ship's cook? Who cared? 

Having parted from La Tonnerre, who stated that he 
had to go and claim some commission that was due to him, 

Jules wandered luxuriously 
eastward. It wasearly after- 





a good workman, Uncle Sem. 
How have the dice fallen, 
old boy?” 

“ Badly,” answered Jules. 
“Pigs and stones! There's 
not a sou to be scratched 
from the vile, evil-smelling 
swine. Nothing came my 
way, until last week when a 
fool of an Englishman fell 
into my mouth. See here!” 

And he produced the field 
glasses, the gold watch and 
chain, the cigarette case and 
the other trifles. The older 
man’s eyes regarded the ob- 
jects obliquely. 

“Any money?” 

“Only a few francs.”’ 

“Um!” grunted Uncle 
Sem suspiciously. “ Travel- 
ing Englishmen usually 
carry more than a few francs 
upon them, especially when 
they boast such finery as 
this.”’ 

“Letters of credit, check 
books, if they’re any good 
to you, uncle.” 

‘“‘Um! Let’s have a 
glance. Where’s the case to 
the field glasses?” 

“IT threw it away.” 

“Imbecile! A Theiss too.” 

Whilst the old man was 
examining the watch and the 
cigarette case, Jules inquired 
of La Tonnerre concerning 
their mutual acquaint- 
ances. 

“Where is Barouche?” 

“Barouche! He is spend- 
ing a long vacation out in 
Cochin China. There was 
an unfortunate affair with 
the cashier of a bank at 
Bayonne. Clumsy work!” 

“And Anton?” 

“Dead! He died quietly 
one morning at dawn. The 
blade was too quick for 
him!” 

“Lisette?” 

“Noone hasseen her since 
you left. She was last seen i 
walking on the quays look- oe 7 
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noon and the sun was pleas- 
antly hot. He walked up the 
Rue Fondaudege and then 
took two turnings, sharp to 
the left, then to the left 
again. Hecametoanarrow, 
middle-class street of shops 
Near the end of the street he 
stopped in front of an es- 
tablishment which bore the 
name of Francois Mossel 
He entered and produced 
the field glasses 

A rather bored young 
clerk said “‘ Yes, what is it?”’ 

“Do you want to buy 
some field glasses, mon- 
sieur?”’ 

‘*Field glasses!"’ ex- 
claimed the young man in 
a tone that implied that field 
glasses were the very last 
thing that his employer 
would ever dream of buy- 
ing. Nevertheless he took 
them in his hand and exam- 
ined them 

“Where is the case?”’ he 
asked 

“The case is lost.” 

The young man’s face ex- 
pressed bored indignation 
However, he disappeared 
behind a wooden partition 
with the glasses. In two or 
three minutes an elderly Jew 
came in with the young man. 
He was wearing thick spec- 
tacles and a black skull! cap 

He looked hard at Jules 
and said, “Where did you 
get these glasses from?”’ 

“They belonged to my 
brother, monsieur, who 
died.” 

The Jew looked closely at 
Jules’ face, his clotnes, his 
shoes and his cap. He made 
no attempt to conceal his 
suspicion 

“Where is the case?” 

“There wasn’tacase, My 
brother must have lost it 
monsieur.”’ 

“When did your brother 


die?” 








ing into the water.” 
“Toni Hecht?” 


The Englishman Leaned Forward and Looked in the Direction Jules’ Stick Was Pointing. Betia Vista, Indeed! 





“Last year, monsieur.’ 
(Continued on Page 68 
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Ruinous Competition 


ee than two years ago common labor was a drug on 
the market, Today, in many parts of the country, it 
is either unobtainable or is to be had only at a price con- 
siderably in excess of its fair value. Everywhere employers 
are asking what has become of our unskilled labor. Certain 
manufacturing and mining interests declare that it has 
returned to its native villages in Eastern and Southern 
Europe, and ask for replacements -recruited by raising 
this issue of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post Mr. Kenneth L. Roberts shows 
the viciousness of this proposal and outlines the sort of 


immigration quotas. Elsewhere in 


legislation that will insure us not only an abundant supply 
of labor but a volume of man power capable of vastly higher 
and more useful development than much of the human 
materia! that has been coming to America in recent years. 

Broadly speaking, we have as much common labor as 
we ever had. The trouble is that it is not productively 
No one knows and no one can estimate with 
even moderate accuracy how many hundred thousand 
able-bodied men who ought to be working on the railroad, 


employed. 


making steel, mining copper, putting up dwelling houses 
or raising wheat, are tarring endless stretches of boule- 
vard roads, grooming public golf courses, and erecting 
showy city halls, county courthouses or municipally 
owned railway stations. The most casual scrutiny of the 
tremendous amount of public work now under way in the 
country makes it obvious that productive industry’s most 
pitiless competitor for unskilled labor is the state itself. 
Not the state alone, but most of its counties, towns and 
cities are doing their full share, and more, in snatching 
away from industry, manufacture, transportation and 
housing operations the common labor that should be 
theirs by economic right. 

It is a commonplace of good economics that great public 
works, betterments and improvements should be made, as 
far as possible, in periods of industrial depression. At such 
times it is possible not only to take advantage of materially 
lowered costs but to lessen the hardships of widespread 
unemployment. This principle, everywhere accepted, ap- 
pears just now to be almost universally disregarded. 

Though state competition begins at the bottom with 
unskilled labor, it by no means ends there. It withdraws 
from industry a proportionate amount of technical and 
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iAll along the line this competition is 
The state must have materials as well as labor; and 


supervisory effort. 
felt. 
as a rule its bidding for what it wants is not nearly so 
restrained as that of men in charge of private operations. 
The state will be served, and up go prices. 

The price of money wherewith to finance these great 
undertakings is even more affected by this ruinous compe- 
tition than is the price of materials. Thanks to their power 
to issue tax-free bonds, public subdivisions can borrow 
money much cheaper than private corporations. In the 
more thickly settled parts of the country municipal obliga- 
tions are sold on a four per cent basis, or a trifle higher or 
lower, depending upon various circumstances. In the same 
regions in which this rate prevails, long-established and 
well-managed minor industries and public utilities must 
usually pay at least five and a half, often six and not infre- 
quently seven per cent, to provide working capital and to 
finance extensions necessitated by the growth of popula- 
tion. To cap the climax, these tax-ridden corporations 
are required to pay increased taxes to help perpetuate 
the labor, capital and material competition that is ham- 
stringing them. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the most hopeful feature of 
the whole situation is that it is growing worse so rapidly. 
The more oppressive it becomes, the more clearly will the 
The 


sooner the great mass of voters, irrespective of party 


relationship between cause and effect stand out. 


politics, begins to perceive the causes that underlie unsat- 
isfactory conditions, the sooner they will call a halt. Pub- 
lic extravagance, especially when practiced at the most 
inopportune time, has graver consequences than are at 
first apparent. Its primary effect is to increase taxes. Its 
secondary and less spectacular effects are to discourage 
private enterprise and to choke off industrial and agricul- 
tural sources of wealth. 

Four or five per cent of our children are born color-blind. 
Red danger signals mean nothing to them. Persons suf- 
fering from this defect are properly forbidden to drive 
locomotives; but we take much graver chances in permit- 
ting trouble-blind politicians to control our state and 
national affairs. Drunken motor drivers are a smaller 
menace than trouble-blind optimists who think that a 
sunny day means there will never be another storm. This 
variety of Pollyanna feels keenly but thinks little. “The 
war is over and paid for,”’ he babbles. “ This is the richest 
country in the world. 
Nothing can touch us. 
Full speed ahead!” 


Its resources are inexhaustible. 
Down with the crape-hangers! 


Up-and:Coming Canada 


HERE is no parallel in constitutional history for the 

position of Canada in the British Empire, although it 
compares rather closely to the relationship a separately 
incorporated branch business bears to the parent company. 
Gradually Canada has taken over self-government until 
today she is in absolute control of her own destinies. All 
that is left of Downing Street direction is the presence of 
a governor-general at Rideau Hall. The governor-general 
acts as representative of the sovereign, and the fiction of 
his administrative powers is still maintained in form and 
procedure; but as a matter of actual fact, his duties are 
purely ceremonial and social. 

Complete autonomy with regard to domestic affairs, 
however, hes not satisfied the up-and-coming Canadians. 
During the past two decades they have felt a growing con- 
sciousness of nationality. After playing an aggressive and 
gallant part in the war they demanded a voice in the 
making of peace; and as a result their delegates sat at 
Versailles. They refused to be satisfied with anything but 
direct representation in the League of Nations. They have 
taken into their own quite capable hands the making of 
treaties with foreign nations; and recently they established 
at Washington a Canadian ambassador. 

Rudyard Kipling phrased Canada’s position quite accu- 
rately many years ago: “ Daughter am I in my mother’s 
house; but mistress in my own.”’ Today the daughter has 
become a competent housekeeper and does not hesitate to 


voice her own views, firmly if affectionately, on all matters 


jointly affecting the two households. Perhaps, as is the 
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way with the younger generation, she is inclined secretly to 
feel that she manages her own new home rather better 
than the easy-going maternal ménage is conducted, and 
that the old lady is slow in recognizing the latest domestic 
improvements; even that her taste in furniture is a bit 
old-fashioned. Perhaps, also, the mother looks with some 
wonderment and not a little dismay at her pushing, asser- 
tive offspring. But family ties have not weakened. 

To understand Canada’s position it is necessary to 
revert again to the comparison with the branch company 
of a widespread business concern. She handles her own 
affairs, pays her own dividends or meets her own deficits, 
and deals mostly with other companies in her own field; 
but at the same time maintains the ideals of the parent 
concern, deals largely in the same lines and stands shoulder 
to shoulder in times of competition and stress. Canada is 
probably more firmly established today than ever as a 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Such 
sentiment as may have existed for separation or annexa- 
tion has diminished with each new access to her powers of 
self-government. 

But the people of the dominion do not interpret their 
imperial citizenship as entailing any obligation to model 
themselves on the old established lines, nor to sacrifice their 
own interests at the behest of their partners. They were 
not in favor of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, 
and they manifested quite clearly that they were strictly 
opposed to war in the Near East, where the policy of Lloyd 
George made a clash with Islam imminent. The treaty 
with Nippon was not renewed; and fortunately Britain 
rcalized in time that a grievous error had been committed 
in Asia Minor, and the war with Turkey was avoided. The 
Canadians took a firm stand against immigration from 
India, and today are looking sharply even at settlers who 
come out from the mother country. A few years ago they 
welcomed the Prince of Wales with whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm, but at the time the ink was hardly dry on an order 
in council stopping forever and a day the granting of titles 
in Canada. During the Laurier régime they arranged a 
preferential tariff to increase the sale of British-made goods 
in the dominion, but in spite of it their trade relations 
with the United States have ever since become steadily 
more predominant. They do comparatively little business 
with the other overseas dominions and possessions. In fact, 
they take little more actual interest in Australia and India 
than they doin, say, Siam or the Straits Settlements. But 
through it all the bonds that bind the dominion to the 
empire continually show signs of added strength and not 
of strain. 

It is interesting to note that Canada plays a rather 
prominent part today in imperial government, through the 
participation of several gifted sons. The British premier, 
Bonar Law, was born in the dominion. Another Canadian, 
Lord Beaverbrook, has introduced into British politics a 
close approach to bossism. It was Beaverbrook who jock- 
eyed Bonar Law into the leadership of the Unionist Party 
in the first place, and who later brought Law and Lloyd 
George together. A third Canadian, Sir Hamar Green- 
wood, was one of Law’s most powerful aids and had the 
distinction of being the last Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Although Canada has gone farther than the other over- 
seas dominions in achieving absolute self-government, her 
position is fairly indicative of theirs. There is nothing in 
the nature of a considered scheme of unity to weld the 
empire together. Plans for closer federation and an impe- 
rial parliament have often been mooted but have never 
been seriously entertained. It has been quite clearly recog- 
nized that nothing in the nature of a trade federation is 
feasible. But nevertheless, the real solidarity of the empire 
in the war was the wonder and despair of the enemy coun- 
tries, which had not believed a racial organization so loosely 
knit could wage war with such inflexible determination and 
singleness of purpose. Advocates of the principle of the 
League of Nations might derive some comfort and perhaps 
a little hope from watching the British Commonwealth of 
Nations function. If it is possible for so many scattered 
units, with their widely divergent interests, to combine so 
effectively, is it too much to hope that some day a basis 
will be found upon which all the nations of the earth can 
combine to insure permanent peace? 




















No other 
question has been asked by so many jople 


HAT is the matter with Congress? 


throughout the country for so many years. That 
something is the matter seems to be almost the unanimous 
Much has 
been said and written condemning and defending this in- 


opinion of the people of the United States. 


stitution, but too little attention has been given to reforms 
that would make these criticisms less justified. Some 
trusting souls would have Congress perpetuated, while 
others are even convinced that the only hope of the nation 
lies in its speedy and total extinction. 

It may interest the readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post to know the conclusions of one who is serving his 
ninth year in the House of Representatives, to have de- 
scribed his idea of what the matter is, and to learn of the 
reforms these years of actual experience show to be needed 
if Congress is to retain its power and regain the prestige 
it formerly enjoyed. 

From the time, in 1215, when the English barons de- 
manded of King John that he sign on the dotted line the 
Magna Charta of Anglo-Saxon liberty down to the present 
there has been constant criticism of things as they are and 
a constant pressure for change. By force of this dissatis- 
faction Western civilization has advanced by gradual 
process from feudalism to absolute monarchy, to the rule 
The 
transition from one to the other has rightly been slow. The 


of the barons, and finally to substantial democracy. 


conservative has contemplated with contentment what- 
ever then existed and preferred 
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Inequalities will continue, injustices will occur and only 
in the millennium will there be universal satisfaction in 
things as they are. 

But those who have given serious study to the develop- 
ment of representative democracies, to our national Con- 
gress and to the individual congressmen believe most of the 
present ills of our national legislative body can be remedied. 
To avoid a dictatorship, not only must Congress be con 
tinued but it must keep and exercise the authority with 
which it was clothed by the framers of the Constitution. 

The faults of the individual members of Congress are 
those of the American people. These men and women who 
journey to Washington to represent this great nation are 
actuated by the same impulses as are the people from whom 
they come. They fairly represent in faults and virtues the 


people who send them to Washington. How can more be 


expected of them? 


Such is democracy. The ridicule of any 
particular member of Congress is usually ridicule of the 
voters who elected him. As water will not rise above its 
source, a people will not have representing them states 
men who have risen too far above them. The personnel of 
which Congress is composed is far from perfect; it can be 
improved; but not until the general education and civic 
interest of the electorate make it choose with more dis 
cernment. Thusit isthat with the electorate lies the respon- 
sibility of finding better representatives 

But there are other faults besides those of personnel, and 


Chief of these are the 


faults curable by Congress itself 
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LIVER WIT 


By Frederick W. Dallinger 


Member ef Congress From Massachusetts 






rules of procedure in both House and Senate, which result 
This 


faulty procedure can be corrected by simple changes in 


in delays, injustice and hodgepodge legislation. 


the rules of the House and Senate. 

We have recently seen a President of the United States, 
without much adverse criticism, by means of the power of 
Federal patronage, put into practice his theory that the 
President, in addition to the great powers given him by 
the Constitution, should exercise the functions of the 
British Prime Minister, and as the leader of his party in 
Congress initiate all legislation. Manifestly under such a 
system the Congress becomes a mere ratifying and investi- 


gating body 


One: Man Government 


DEMOCRATIC member of the House of Representa- 
A tives well expressed the supineness of Congress in 
1915, as the Sixty-third Congress was about to expire, by 
exclaiming, ‘‘We might just as well have stayed at home 
for and let the the 


country. We've been nothing but rubber stamps anyway.” 


the past two years President run 


Of course such a theory earried out to its logic al conclu- 
sion would mean the end of democracy and the beginning 
of a dictatorship or elective despotism, which was pre 
cisely what the framers of our Constitution, in their wis- 
dom, sought to avoid. As students of history they knew 


every to establish a representative de- 


previous attempt 


mocracy had failed by reason of 





always a return to some former 


method rather than an advance 


the usurpation by the executive 


of the powers of the people's rep- 





to what was new. The radical, 
on the other hand, rushes rabidly 
and with close-shut eyes to what- 
ever is new, scorning all that is 
old and time-tried. Our civiliza- 
tion luckily has chosen the happy 
medium between these extremes 


and thus has lived. 


Reflected Faults 


OST, if not all, of those who 
M framed our Constitution 
were afraid for the future. They 
doubted the ability of the thirteen 
English colonies to form them- 
But it 
wonderful 


selves into a new nation. 
the 
nation we have today disclaims 


was done, and 
any foundation for their fears. 
George Mason, one of the framers 
of the Constitution, addressing 
citizens of Virginia in 1787, well 
expressed the common fear by 
saying, “This government will 
commence in a moderate aristoc- 
racy; it is at present impossible 
to foresee whether it will in its 
operation produce a monarchy 
or a corrupt oppressive aristoc- 
racy; ‘it will most probably vi- 
brate some the 
two, and then terminate in the 


years between 


” 


one or the other.”” Thence on we 


have heard expressed similar 


prophecies, but we have managed 
to continue the process of govern- 





dy 


ment with order and a reasonable 
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resentatives, and they therefore 
guarded against this very danger 
by separating the executive from 
the legislative branch of the 
Government 

President Harding, formerly a 
member of the legislative branch 
firm believer in 


himself, and a 


the American system of consti- 


tutional government as estab- 
lished by the fathers, scrupulously 
regards the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers and refrains from 


attempting to dictate to Congress. 


But the newspapers of his own 
party blame him for his lack of 
leadership in Congress and de- 


mand that he do precisely what 
they condemned his predecessor 
for doing. Those endeavoring to 
put through legislation of what- 
ever nature are impatient at the 
delays necessary to convince a 
majority of the four hundred and 
thirty- five congressmen and 


ninety-six senators, and knowing 





how much easier it would be to 


convince one man, the President 
are prone to prefer one-man gov 
ernment. Thus, forgetful that it 
is no more than safe at least that 
hundred and 


a majority of five 


thirty-one legislators should favor 
a bill before it is forced upon one 
hundred 


million people, many 


resent the procrastination of Cor 








measure of security to the persons 





“Take it Back to Warren —That's a Good Doggie"’ 


gress and would prefer virtual 
one-man government Perhaps 
. the legislative mill, like that of 





Continued on Pages 105 





and the property of our citizens. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENC 


Hollywood Lyrics 
ZI 


VAE leading lady who played with Hewett 
Vas really his wife, although nobody knew it 


Till the company noticed how Hewett would flinch 


Al those forty-foot kisses —then ’twas a cinch! 


mu 


He had played with Booth, had Polonius Cobb, 
But he went to the movies to get him a job. 

He got a job, and he’s working there still, 

For he washes trained pigs with considerable skill. 


m1 
The flowing whiskers of Hamlet Dart 
Had gained him many a character part; 
But a candle destroyed them from ear to ear— 
Se now he's back playing as atmosphere. 


Vv 
Mr. Irving's eyes were a china blue, 
So they didn't film well—they seldom do, 
His roommate gave him two black ones recently — 
They photograph better, but he can’t see decently. 


Vv 
Lonestar Lou, he could work a six-shooter, 
Play a crook or a thug or a wild freebooter. 
Lon on the lot was a do-or-die ; 
Kui at home he put ona pale blue tie. 


vi 
Edna May Henna is so refined 
That she has to retire when she changes her mind, 
if ahe changed her husbands that modest way, 
One would see very little of Edna May. 


vil 
Three monihs she waited, did Lucy Mott, 
Ere she saw the inside of the Starfilm lot. 
Now she’s got a job, and you've no idea 
How clever she is-—in the cafeteria. 


viii 
Sycamore Sanderson, sure enough, 
Was a lallapalooza at Western stuff; 
But at Eastern stuff such-as finger nails 
And clean white collars 
description faila! 


Romeo and Juliet 
(In the Manner of Booth Tarkington) 


HE scene is outside the Capulet home in Verona, New 

York. The time is about nine o'clock at night. RomMEo 
MONTAGUE appears, carrying a ukulele under his arm. He 
vaults the white wooden fence and lands in Mrs. Capulet’s 
favorite bed of pansies, but this doesn't bother him at all. 
JULIET, a young lady of fourteen, is swinging pensively in the 
hammock on the side porch. She is playing with a fluffy white 
French poodle which she calls Flopit. Young MR. MONTAGUE 
steals cautiously around to the side of the house and strikes a 
few preliminary chords on the ukulele. 

ROMEO (singing ; the tune is intended to be Sweet Adeline): 

Oh, Juliet, sweet Juliet, 

There’s.no one in your class, I'll bet. 
You are the nicest girl I’ve met, 

Oh, Juliet, sweet Juliet. 

JULIET (from.the hammock): 'Lo, Romey. 

RoMEoO: Hello, Julie. 

JULIET (who affects baby talk): Ickle boy Montague got 
a booful voice, hasn’t he, Flopit? How does he make up 
such won’ful, won’ful songs out of his own head? 

ROMEO (modestly); Oh, it sorter comes natural —making 
up songs and things like that. 

JULIET: We think it’s marv’lous. Just marv'lous. (To 
the French poodle): Don't we, darlin’ Flopit? Ickle boy 
Montague could w’ite po'twy like Longfellow, and make 
millyums and millyums of dollardies. 

RomMEo: I could make up lots of songs like that about 
you. You're so-so soulful. 

JULIET (to the poodle): Ickle boy Montague t'’yin’ to 
flatterbox us, p’eshus. 

RoMEO (earnestly): No, I mean it. I think you're the 
most soulful girl I ever met. Lots of girls don’t think about 
anything but clothes an’ dresses, but you're different. 

JULIET: Ickle boy Montague is a no’ty, no’ty flatterbox. 
We think ickle boy Montague is the nicest, nicest boy in 
Verona; don’t we, tunnin’ Flopit? 

RoMEo (eagerly): Do you? Just because my dad an’ 
your dad had a fight’s no reason why you an’ | shouldn’t 
be friends, is it? When a man gets to be my age he sorter 
sits down an’ figgers things out, an’ thinks about the serious 
things of life. Don’t you think love is a wonderful thing? 

JULIET (softly): Ess. 

Romeo: i do. I think maybe love is prob’ly the most 
wonderful thing there is. Take some girls, f'rinstance. 
1 don’t believe they know what real love is. 

JULIET: Ess. 


RoMEO: I mean like this: When I was younger I never 
used to care much about love an’ those things, but when a 
man my age meets a girl an’ he thinks about the serious 
things of life, then he just naturally knows right away how 
he feels about it, don’t you think? 

JULIET: Ess, deed ums. 

Romeo: Do you know what name I have for you when 
I think of you? 

JULIET: What is pitty name? 

RoMEo: I call you My Dream Cirl. 

JuLIEtT: ’At’s boofums! Dest boofums! 

Romeo: I know a case, f’rinstance, where a man over in 
New Rochelle, going on eighteen years of age, got married 
an’ nobody thinks anything of it. 

JULIET: Make pitty singin’ again. Flopit and me dest 
love ickle boy Montague’s booful singin’. 

RoMEO (strumming his ukulele): 

Down by the stream where I first met Rebecca, 
Down by the 

NURSE (from the house): Mis’ Julie! 

JuLIzET: Oh, there’s that ole nurse! (Calling): It’s only 
nine o'clock. 

NuRSE: You ma say you come right away in the house. 

Juuiet (sulkily): Oh, all right! Dood night, ickle boy 
Montague. Say pitty dood night, Flopit darlin’. 

Romeo: Good night— My Dream Girl. 

CURTAIN 


—Newman Levy. 


Drives That Drive You Crazy 


ERE’S what you'll get in tomorrow’s mail: 

Fellow citizen: The time has come to prove you're a 
worthy citizen. A $10,000,000 auditorium, waiting room 
and civie lunch counter is needed for Blahblah Square. 
The municipal committee on improvements and impedi- 
ments has declared a crying need for it by vote of 7 to 6. 
The thrift committee of the Chamber of Commerce has 
approved of it after an investigation tour that included 
Niagara Falls, California, Tucson and Palm Beach. The 
rest is up to you. 

South Juniper Street’s quota is $1,586,026, and your 
share of that is only $2,173.63, inclusive. This project is 
one you can be proud to subscribe to. The committee has 
been assured it will be done right. Ground will be broken 
early in June. Meanwhile the digging is going on now as 
our paid solicitors finish their lists. 

This marble auditorium, waiting room and civic lunch 
counter will be the best of its kind south of Hudson Bay 

and west of the Hudson 
River. It will be a thing 





ix 
ifler long, long waiting for 
a job, Jake Green 
Got « part as a diner in a 
restaurant scene. 

It was thirty-six hours since 
he'd eaten, poor Jake, 
So he wasn't very mad when 

they had a retake 


x 

Daiay De Licious, a dyed 
brunette, 

Had wonderfui tresses un- 
til they were wet 

Then they turned to a mar- 
velous bright sea green: 

Vow ‘tis only in mermaid 
parts she's seen 


XT 

Tulip Toots has been kissed 
so oft 

That it makes her seream 
when a man gets soft. 

She always screams till his 
love proves true 

By kicking and beating her 
black and blue. 


x1 
They poured hot tar down 
the back of her neck, 
They hurled pies at her till 
she was a wreck, 
They ‘umbled her into a bar- 


rel of batter —— 


of beauty and an expense 
forever. Subscribe now 
and get a tin button in- 
scribed, ‘I am a good fel- 
low! Are you?” 

This drive will end in 
20 days. Contribute now 
and have a chance to dou- 
ble up later. 


Dear sir or madam: 
Please buy two tickets to 
the Garbage Men’s Ball, 
both of which are inclosed. 
Show your appreciation of 
our faithful work in all 
kinds of weather, including 
fair and warmer, when the 
breezes blow and you need 
us most. 

The ball will be held at 
8P.M., May 27th, and dress 
suits are permitted. You 
do not have to attend in 
person so long as you buy 
both tickets or one. The 
proceeds of the ball and 
check-room privilege go 
into our fund for providing 
pensions to garbage men 
who have worked 30 years 
on the job. The tickets are 
$1 apiece, or two for $2, 
and so on. No returns al- 
lowed. 


Alumni of Bohunk Uni- 
versity: Your alma mater 











But she earned five dollars, 
80 what does it matier? 
Gelett Burgess. 


AWN BY WALTER O€ MARIS 


The Hostess, Who Surprises Her Best Friend Trying to Steal Her Very Best Maid: “Petunia, When You Have 


Callers, Please Entertain Them in the Kitchen"’ 


is calling you. It needs one- 
fifth of this year’s salary, 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER 





Day by day in every way 
We gain in health and vigor 

With Campbell's aid our health is made 

Just watch us growing bigger! 


Tempting! 

And no wonder! That fragrant plate of 
Campbell's Tomato Soup which is so tempting to 
your appetite, is pure tomato—the finest red-ripe 
fruit that grows! The tasty tomato juices and the 
rich tomato “meat” are strained to a smooth, 
delicious puree. A delight to the appetite! 


Cream of Tomato 


Golden country butter is blended with Campbell's 
Tomato Soup and delicate seasoning is added 
by the skilled hands of our famous French chefs. 
Serve it as a Cream of Tomato for a very special 
treat either for the family meal or when you 
are entertaining. It takes but a few minutes to 
prepare it according to the simple directions on 
the can. And it tastes so good! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


+ 
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CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 9f¢ 
CAMDEN, N. J., U-SA- 
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====== Children thrive===—= 


on good soup 
Let them eat it every 
day. They like it and it is 
splendid for them. Your 


| doctor will tell you so. Good 


soup is a spur to the appe- 
tite and a healthful stimu- 
lant to the digestion. Only 
the best of ingredients are 
used in Campbell's Soups 
and they are blended in 
kitchens of spotless purity. 
Exactly the kind of food you 
want your ¢ hildren to have! 
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ING GARNET rolled 
over on the grass, 
. rubbed his eyes and 


looked up at the blue sky 
of a vivid May morning 
through the arch of green 
houghs that hung over him. 
The park was quiet, green, 
fresh, dewy. Summer dust 
had not yet blown in upon 
it; winter's frosts were over. 
it was so beautiful, so quiet, 
that he did not much mind 
the nights there; only the 
dews were stili heavy, and 
there was no way of drying 
his clothes save by the heat 
of his slightly shivering 
The nights were not 
« bad, when in the kind 
dark a man dropped and 
fell, forget- 
ting the of his 
stomach; but the days were 
hell; so long, so hungry, so 
empty, so hopeless 

A wave of trade depres- 
unemployment 
over the whole 
had many 
companions, who stirred 
and moaned and growled in 
their sleep, drawing as far as 
they could away from each 
other, couched in the shelter 
of bushes or tree trunks; all 
dreading and hating the 
dawn 

King Garnet had ceased 
to wonder at them or medi- 
He existed; 
the world 
And, like those 
slightly shivering 

saw nothing 

coming to him 

He lay on his back and 
looked up at the blue sky 
through the green leaves. 
There was no wind; it was 
warm, with a little mist, 
anda promise of precocious 
heat. He meant to go pres- 
ently and dip in the cold 
Serpentine, which wound 
like a quiet silver snake 
through the beautiful ways 
of the great park, and then 
to rub himself dry on the 


hody 


slept where he 
gnawings 


and 
had rolled 
country He 


Bion 


tate upon them 
they 
went on 
other 


sleepers, he 


existed; 


grass like a dog. 

He chewed 
grass, enjoyed the flavor, 
spat them out and took 
fresh mouthfuls. He had 
nothing te eat, and had 


blades of 





a charity mission; but King 
Garnet knew that it might 
easily be true. He knew 
that every incredible word 
of it was probably bare fact, 
embroidered by no beggar’s 
artifice, no cunning and no 
crookedness. 

When the teller had told 
his tale, he lay and cried. 

“Wish I could help you,” 
said Garnet. ‘I’m cleaned 
out.” 

“Wouldn't be ’ere if you 
w-w-wasn’t,’’ the other 
sniveled. 

“T should not,” said King 
Garnet. 

“You don't seem too darn 
sorry about it, though. 
Might a’most like it.” 

“Don’t like it, old pal; 
but I own it’s taught me 
something. If I thought I’d 
come through on the right 
side I'd be glad I'd 
here.”’ 

“You would, eh? 
been a sort o’ swell, el 

“I’ve been a rich man,” 
said Garnet contempla- 
tively. 

It seemed a long while 
ago, and made him smile; 
and his mouth watered to 
think of it. 

“Eh?” said the derelict, 
and shot him a malevolent 
glance. In a tone of weak, 
raucous anger he cried, “I’m 
bloody glad you're ’ere! 
And this ain’t the last ditch, 
neither, lemme tell you. "N’ 
I ‘ope you rots in that last 
ditch, you—rich —man!” 

He dropped on his side 
again, and rolled over to re- 
fuse further communion. 

“Dare say you're glad,” 
said Garnet, and he lay 
placidly chewing grass 

He knew these days that 
the were at each 
other's throats, and that the 
actual brutality of the top 
dog to the under dog paled 
before the contemplated 
brutality of the under dog 
should ever he struggle on 
top 

He lay and thought: ‘No 
wonder! No wonder! Oh, 
God! Nowonder! It isnot 
a matter of specific conces- 
sions or of raising wages a 
shilling here and a shilling 


been 


You 


9 
le 


classes 








eaten nothing since midday 
yesterday, when he ran after 
a taxicab with luggage on 
it and lifted the luggage down at its destination and car- 
ried it up three flights of stairs for sixpence. He bought 
bread and cheese. 

From newspapers people sometimes left on the park 
seats he gleaned his news, and he had gathered that Lady 
Mabel Conway was in town again. She had arrived for the 
season Lady Mabel’s arrival implied, of course, his 
mother's. He could imagine how they would instruct 
Maddox to pursue secret inquiries as to his whereabouts 
secret inquiries; discreet, convenient and most inef 
fectual. When he had read of Mabel’s return he wrote to 
Maddox, sending perforce an unstamped envelope, and 
writing on a telegraph form with a post-office pencil, 
saying: 


The Doctor Came. 


If + mother comes to see you about me, kindly tell her I've 
sr 


don’t know 
KING GARNET. 


All my thanks for all you've done 
Yours, 


gone abroad. 
what it is, I'm dure. 


And he hoped that would end the matter and appease 
his mother’s comfort-loving conscience. 

Mabel's charity! 

“Let's die decently first; I can’t prevent her burying 
me in a rich coffin if the body’s identified,” he thought, 
browsing on the grass. 


“My Voicet"’ Whispered Anna Land, Blanched Whiter by Her Fear Than Itiness Had Left Her 


He could still smile at things, and he laughed at that out 
loud, so that the nedrest sleeper rolled over and opened a red- 
rimmed eye. “Seen sumthin’ funny, mate?” he growled. 

“Tt’s all damn funny if you come to think of it,” King 
replied. 

“Not as I see,” said the other derelict, and he laid his 
head upon his arms again and lay very still; so still that at 
first King Garnet, who had learned a great and tender 
respect for much ‘that he had never respected before, 
turned from him dnd left him alone. But presently the 
stillness was so supreme, so deadly, that he turned over 
again and said, “ Tell us.” 

“I’m tired o’ tellin’,”” the other whimpered with an oath. 

“But not tired of being believed, eh?” said Garnet. 

The other stared at him. 

“No,” he muttédred. “There’s sumthin’ in that. All 
rogues an’ liars an’|sneak thiefs, ain’t we, dreckly the soles 
drops off our boots; We're judged by our boots; strike me, 
if we ain’t! Our boots and our beards! ‘Ow kin I get 
shaved? I ain’t got the price, an’ don’t see no likeli’ood o’ 
getting it neither.” 

“Well, tell us,” daid King. 

The pitiful thing lay and whined out a story that would 
have been disbelieved if he had told it in the streets or to 


there to stop their shouting. 
It isn’t a matter of scientific 
strike breaking, and law and police and armies. The 
world is wrong at the heart.” 

He looked around him with the open eyes of a man for 
whom living has been whittled down to a matter of less 
than the barest necessities. His eyes were open to see 
incredible simplicities; to see great big horrors and know 
they were daily life; but to see great big rough love, too, 
and to know it was daily food. And he saw and heard the 
little things also; the sounds of many little griefs from the 
submerged that he had never considered before; and 
many little sounds of laughter, too, that he had never 
known till now. He tore off the comfortable hypocrisies 
that cushioned his class, and he saw all things raw, before 
they were dressed for the palates of the rich. 

He looked again presently at his neighbor and saw his 
sore toes protruding through the hard and broken rem- 
nants of boots lashed together miraculously with twine. 

“Got sore feet?” he remarked. 

The other grunted a hostile assent. Garnet sat up and 
unlaced his own sorry boots. He took off his socks—his 
last pair —-of fine soft wool and threw them over. 

“Have my socks,”’ he said. ‘‘Washed ’em yesterday 
in the Serpentine. Tolerably clean.” 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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OURISTS whe travel by 
Hupmobile, enjoy and ap- 
preciate a sense of security 
which 1s peculiar to themselves. 
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‘They set out for the long-dis- 
tance trip of a week, or a month, 
with the same supreme confi- 
dence that they start out in the 
morning for the usual day’s run- 
ning around. 


‘They know their car is ready 
for all roads, day after day— 
with an unvarying faithful- 
ness which is one of the most 
highly prized of all the well- 
known Hupmobile virtues. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

The derelict rolled over and stared at him malevolently 
and grabbe d the socks 

Boots in harid, King Garnet went over the grass to the 
He undressed on the bank and plunged in, 
the first Save for its surreptitious guests, still 
sleeping their uneasy slumber, the park was empty. He 
swam siowly, conserving his strength, remembering not to 
do enough to tire himself, there being no breakfast to fol- 
low. He dried himself on the grass under the pale sun, like 
a dog, with all a dog’s delight 

He lay and lazed most of that day, his stomach aching 
jut the pangs not too sharp so long as he exerted 
hiraself but little—and he thought of Anna Land. It was 
the day alter her He watched a fat man on a 
seat reading a morning paper, and hoped it would be left. 
The fat man tossed it down, rose and walked 
away. King Garnet took it, and retiring to the middle of 
a great green space where children played, sat with his 


shining water 


wimimner 


for food -~| 
concert, 


It was 


back against a tree and read: 


Miss Anna Land delighted a large and fashionable audience 
last night at the Queen's Hall. The young singer, who already 
has many friends and admirers in musical circles, has a most 
beautiful personality, and, in her golden-tissue gown, received 
salvos of applause before she had sung a note. She has a mezzo 
traordinary power, range and flexibility, 
She sang first the Barcarolle of Hoff 


soprano voice of ¢ 


and an exquisite 


mann 
We 


night 


inderstand that several contracts were offered her last 
Miss Land, however, will probably appear for the next 
year or so under the wegis of Signor Marini, who declares her to 
be the most brilliant beginner in Europe at the present time. 


King Garnet read down the long column with a smile, 


About six o'clock King Garnet rose and made his way 
slowly through the park towards the Corner. He had eaten 
nothing at all that day, but with any luck expected to 
aerape up a meal before he slept. At six o’clock the early 
theater dinner traffic began. There was a steady chance for 
finding cabs, opening doors, or sometimes of keeping an 
ear while its driver-owner dined. 

He went towards the Row, where a few people were 
riding, and beside which a few people walked leisurely. He 
was about to cross it when he saw, coming towards him 

strolling leisurely through the perfect 
going home to dress for dinner, a slim 


eye ona 


from his right 


evening befors 


young man of unusual elegance 


It was Paul Bobby. He was accompanied by an older 
man; not Silver Garnet. This man was older than Silver, 
rounder, harder, wide-awake and alert to a degree that 
expressed itself in his walk, the manner of his talk, the 
carriage of his big head. 

King Garnet did: not know him. But as he saw Paul 
Bobby his brain suddenly felt as heavy as his body felt 
light; a deadly ex¢itement of resentment took him. He 
turned aside, stopped and stood clean in the two men’s 
way. They both lobked at him swiftly, and Paul Bobby’s 
eyes flickered a startled warning. King Garnet heeded not 
that warning. 

He remarked, “Good evening, sir.” 
know Bobby’s name. 

Bobby hesitated; nodded and would have drawn his 
companion on. 

But Garnet moved again in front of them as they 
A word with you, if you 


For he did not even 


stepped aside, and said, ‘ No, sir 
please.”’ 

Bobby paused a lpng time. His hand went to his pocket 
and back again. His eyes narrowed. 

“Get out!” he said. “I’ve—er —helped you once 
do nothing more.” 

“Is the feller begging Paul?” the bigger man asked. 

“Yes,”’ said Bobby. ‘“‘Come, my man, move on. 
us alone.” 

King Garnet looked at him steadfastly. 

“T haven't had ajmeal since yesterday midday.’ 

“Go to the workhouse or one of the charitable shelters 
and see if you can $tick ’em for a meal,” the bigger man 
advised. 

King Garnet laughed. He felt rather light-headed, but 
amazingly clear-headed at the same time. 

“No, sir,” he replied with faint mockery. “I rely on 
this gentleman.’’ Amd he thought: ‘I s’pose this is polite 
blackmail. Oh, Lord! But the price of a meal won't hurt 
the little swine!” 

“Man seems to Know you, Paul,” said his friend 

Paul Bobby murmured something in his ear that made 
the big man start, and his eyes livened and fixed cautiously 
on King Garnet. 

He said, “Is that'so? Come, then, Paul, don’t be a fool. 
I’m in on this.”” Roughly he ordered Garnet, “‘Come and 
sit over on those chairs under the trees with us and I'll 
have a word with you.” 
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April 28,1925 


King Garnet followed the sulky Bobby and the solid 
man to a green place where a group of unoccupied chairs 
were placed under trees. 

“I’ve got to sit down,” he said suddenly, “small credit 
as I'll be to you, gentlemen,” and he sank suddenly on one 
of the chairs, sick with hunger 

They saw him very pinched about the lips and nostrils, 
and pale. 

“Y" know, Ogilvey ” said Paul Bobby, beginning 
to talk whisperingly in the other’s ear. 

Ogilvey growled. Then turning to Garnet he said in a 
rough voice, “Look here, young fellow, you can’t find any 
work here, eh? I thought not. Go abroad —go to Can- 
ada. Go out West—more scope. The city’s overcrowded.” 

‘And you two'd like to be rid of me,’’ Garnet calculated 
aloud. 

“Rubbish!” said Bobby. “What do you matter to me 
anyway? I’m through with you.” 

“If I cast myself on my brother's charity 
began, watching the boy’s dark face. 

“His brother!"’ Ogilvey exclaimed. 

Paul Bobby muttered an aside to him. 

“Life’s queer!’’ Ogilvey appreciated. ‘“ Make 
in a film one day, Paul. Eh? Shan’t forget it.’’ 

“You,” said Paul Bobby to King —“ you leave your half 
brother alone and he'll leave you alone. If you don’t he’ll 
hand you over to the police. That’s dead sure. He’s only 
keeping his hands off you by a big effort and my well- 
meant advice. Understand that!” 

“ And if I go down you go too,”’ Garnet retaliated. 

“Come, Paul!” said Ogilvey, expostulating. And he bent 
a powerful look on the starved young man before him 
“Now, you, my poor good fellow, listen! You don’t 
any good talking to us like this. Get that. But we can do 
you a little good, you know, and I’m not the man to grudge 
a little help to a fellow creature. You're breaking your 
arrangement with Mr. Bobby here by accosting him as 
you’ve done. However, you're hungry; you're in a tight 
corner. Far’s I’m concerned you're forgiven.” 

King said a little hazily, dazed again by the efforts his 
brain was making, ‘‘ You can’t do anything but forgive me 
I’ve got you si 

“No, you fool,” said Ogilvey, 
got the top dog, and you can’t reverse our position 

Continued on Page 34 
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“You Can Ring Me Up, My Dear, Any Time You Like,” He Said. 


“And We'ti Make Our Bargain. 


Te Will be Worth Your White"* 
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~ Dhe Millionth Car manufactured by the Buick Motor_ Compan 


Buick has produced its millionth motor 
car and occupies a unique position in the 
industry through the attainment of this 
coveted production figure. 


Wonder is expressed at such an achieve- 
ment even when effected by a very low 
priced car, and in the case of Buick, a 
quality automobile, the record is strik- 
ingly significant. 


The fact that the public has desired and 
purchased one million Buick cars, an 
unprecedented number in its price class, 
implies extraordinary respect for Buick 
power, reliability, comfort and beauty. 


It bespeaks unique and unquestioning 
public trust in Buick service, engineering 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 





WHEN 


photographed in front of the Administration Building at Flint, Michigan 


and manufacturing methods, and in 
Buick ideals. 


Finally, it indicates an ever-widening 
preference for Buick and a belief in its 
superior value, extending even to people 
who could afford much higher priced cars. 


Proud as the builders of Buick are at 
having reached this milestone, they are 
deeply conscious that it involves a high 
responsibility and it is their purpose to 
honor this obligation by continuous ad- 
herence to Buick ideals: 


—to the end that Buick shall always merit 
the recognition now so universally ac- 
corded—The Standard of Comparison. 


Corporation 











The Millionth Buick 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
ean you? Look at you! I ask you! Be sensible! Pull your- 
self together! You are cleaned out?” 

“T haven't eaten since ie 

“ Ah, so you said. Now! Like to go abroad where there 
is work?” 

“Find me work here.” 

“No,” said Ogilvey, and he set his bulldog face. 
was no quarter there. 

“You want to get rid of me; I’m a bit of a 
knocking around,” King stated slowly. “ Well 

“You'll go abroad?” 

Many things came blurredly into King Garnet's head; 
chief and most agonizing, the thought of Anna Land. 
Thousands of miles of land and ocean separating him from 
Anna, and how on earth 

Yet how on earth would he ever get near her again, 
this way? 

A little pride still upheld him, so that he wished to hide 
himself from her until he could come as a man who fought 
a winning battle. 

To Ogilvey, watching with his little bulldog eyes screwed 
up, he nodded. 

Ogilvey slid his hand into his pocket and brought out 
five shillings, which he handed to Garnet across the sullen 
and rigid form of Paul Bobby. 

“Supper and breakfast for you. Not a bob more. No, 
not a penny till you comply with my conditions; or rather 
I should prefer to say, till you take my advice.” 

“Sounds nicer; better bit of humbug,”’ King Garnet 
commented faintly. And in his pocket his fingers turned 
around the coins 

“Tomorrow morning early a steerage passage’ll be 
booked for you on a boat that’ll sail next day,” said 
Ogilvey. “If I say so, it will be done. What name are you 
giving?” 

“Johnson,” said Bobby, answering for him. 

“Johnsen,” Ogilvey continued. ‘Call at my office 
tomorrow, 36 Roliert Street, give your name, and you'll 
be handed another five bob and your rail ticket for next 
day. Morning after that, call for your steamship ticket to 
Canada and another five bob, in time to catch the boat 
train. When you're aboard you'll find ten pounds for you 
in charge of the purser. Get me?”’ 

“ Absolutely,”’ said King Garnet, heaving to his feet 
like a man drunk. “I'll be getting along for some grub 
now.’ 

“Don’t spend it all at once, 
ically. 

King Garnet turned and swayed over the youth. 

“Before I go I'd d-d-dearly like the p-p-pleasure of 
lamming the life out of you,”’ he began in # faint voice that 
stammered from sheer weakness. 

“Go along, you fool!"’ Ogilvey commanded. 

King Garnet went along. 

They sat and watched him padding over the grass 
towards the Corner, till he merged into a stream of pedes- 
trians and passed from sight. 

“That's a man I'd like to get out of the country!" said 
Ogilvey. “I told you at the time, when I knew exactly 
what you'd done, that you ought to have seen to it, Paul.” 

Bobby nodded. 

“Careless, I admit.” 

“Fellows are queer,”’ said Ogilvey. “If I'd given him 
fifteen bob all at once he might have felt rich and decided 
not to go. But five bob at a time, eking it out like that, and 
then the ten pound aboard ship like a carrot in front of the 
donkey's nose-- you see the psychology of it, Paul?” 

“Oh, ah, I see.” 

“ Besides,” said Ogilvey, “calling at the 
office to report himself, as it were—I'd like 
to keep an eye on him, hanged if I wouldn’t! 
Come! We must get'on.”” King Garnet 
filled himself with coarse food and slept 
like a top that night under the 
stars. When he called at Robert 
Street next morning Ogilvey 
himself saw him, and handed 
him his further dole. Now Og- 
ilvey was suave and obliging. 

He gave him a handful of ciga- 
rettes and adopted a friendly 
tone. 

“Not brought up te work, my 
boy, eh? And no talents, eh? 
Well, get out of it! Get out of 
it! And when you get over see 
what you can find. I'd go right 
up to the Yukon and just try 
my luck. I would! A young 
single chap r 

“Yukon?” said Garnet, smil- 
ing. “ Death trap, isn't it? Sui- 
cides, murders, failures, eh?” 

“And millionaires made 
overnight!" cried Ogilvey, 
slapping him on the back, his 
tone jovial but His eyes cold. 


There 


danger 


said Paul Bobby sardon- 


‘ 


She Came Out of a Trance and Found Herself in a 


“Make a dash for it! Try an adventure or two! You'’vea 
big world before you yet!” 

On the morrow King Garnet sailed for Canada with ten 
pounds in his pocket, one of Ogilvey’s old suits of clothes 
and a change of linen from the same source tied up in a 
bundle, and his heart fixed feverishly on far gold fields. 

He thought: “ Yes, make a dash for it. I will. It’s 
quick or never for me:—quick or never.” 

He was afraid, and owned it to himself in his rocking 
berth at nights, of the toy of success that he had put gayly 
and proudly and freely into his beloved’s oblivious hands. 

Ogilvey said to Bobby, ‘‘ There goes a man who'll never 
come back.” 

xXxI 

N THE very day that King Garnet sailed Anna was 

sitting with Lucia again in her rose colored bedroom; 
and Marie, with tearful eyes, came in and out to fetch the 
beautiful clothes from cupboard and wardrobe and drawer 
to fill the trunks which she was packing in an adjoin- 
ing room. The heavenly sun of a May day streamed 
through the open window; and also there entered, familiar 
and friendly, the thousand little sounds of the town. The 
window boxes were filled with rows of hyacinths, whose 
sweet, heavy smell stole to the two women within. There 
were roses as usual -—-Ivinghoe’s—-on the dressing table, a 
silver tea tray on the satin fender stool and a litter of invita- 
tion cards on Lucia’s little rosewood desk in the corner. 

Yet all was changed. Anna sat and looked at Lucia 
almost in awe; Lucia, who was at peace; from whose face 
the tired lines were smoothing away; whose eyes were 
restful; who said thankfully that she now slept of nights. 

“Oh, Lucia,” said Anna, fearful for Lucia as she was 


never fearful for herself, ‘are you sure?” 


Happy Land, But Did Not Know 


April 28,1925 


Lucia smiled. 

“Are you sure,”’ Anna hurried, “that you can do it? 
Endure it forever? That it isn’t just a phase, a respite, 
Lucia? You, who’ve so loved the world and all your 
toys, my dear, do you truly realize that you're giving up 
everything forever?” 

“And gaining so much, Anna,” said Lucia. 

“When did you finally decide, my dear?”’ 

“Yesterday,” said Lucia. “I talked it all out with 
Father Bernard. I’ve been to see the convent; I’ve talked 
with the mother superior; I’ve seen all they’re doing, 
Anna. It isn’t an inward life, as thoughtless people sup- 
pose. It’s an outward life. They visit the sick; they nurse 
and work and teach; and they give all they have to the 
all things very new to me, dear. And I see they are 
splendid. If I learn to give enough I may even be splendid 
myself one day.” 

“Oh, Lucia! I shall lose you!” 

“No, no, my dear, never! We shall write to each other; 
think of each other; see each other sometimes. I shan’t be 
idling here, with nothing to do and nowhere to go except 
to people who don’t really want me. That'll be all the 
difference.” 

“You've loved clothes so much, Lucia.” 

“All mine are going to a private society, which will dis- 
tribute them to young actresses who are very hard up 
and yet must make a good appearance. It's a good way to 
dispose of them. I have some lovely things, Anna.” 

“Oh, Lucia!” 

“Is there anything at all that you would like, Anna, 
before I sell my jewelry?” 

“Nothing at all, darling.” 

“I bring all my money to the convent, of course. 
it will be used beautifully, to the last penny.” 

“Have you told anyone, Lucia?” 
Lucia shook her head. 
“Whom have I to tell, Anna? 
“Lord Ivinghoe, perhaps?”’ 

“He does not care,” said Lucia with a smile. 

“Marie cares, Lucia,”’ Anna said quickly, thinking of the 
Frenchwoman’s tearful eyes. 

“She loses a good job, my dear.” 

Anna held Lucia’s hand in a long silence. 
“Lucia, when ss 

“Tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow, Lucia? Oh, no!’ 

“Tomorrow I enter the novitiate, and in three years’ 
time I take the veil. My way is all just carved out for me 
now, Anna, and I haven’t a thought, a wish, a sorrow or a 
struggle. That is how the mother superior explained it 
all to me. ‘You will just serve,’ she said. The most 
marvelous and lovely old woman, Anna.” 

Anna got up and paced the room. She looked into the 
other room, where Marie was packing gown after gown; 
and cascades of lovely chiffon lingerie hung about every- 
where, on chair backs and couch. 

“Tt is like death,’’ she said, coming back. 

Lucia sat still in her usual chair, her usual rose-silk 
pillows behind her. 

“It is life, my dear.” 

“Have you truly thought carefully enough, Lucia?” 

Lucia nodded. 

“*Several times in my life, Anna, I’ve known a woman do 
much as I am doing; enter a religious order and lose her- 
self so that her world never found her again. And I’ve 
smiled with the others and said ‘Poor 
Dolores’ there was one called Dolores 
or ‘Poor Moira’—I remember a girl, a 
Moira Silman, doing it. ‘She’s awfully 
embittered,” we said. ‘How sad!’ We 
didn’t know, my dear, we didn’t know. 

I don’t know now all that I 
shall know by and by. But 
the greatest dedication one 
can make could not possibly 
be bitter or sad. There’s 
something glorious about it; 
privately glorious; that one 
feels in own heart. 
Giving all one has to give 
is surely worth doing. ‘Sell 
that thou hast, and give to 
the poor.’”’ 

On a note of rapture Lu- 
cia’s voice died. Anna went 
to her and knelt beside her. 

“This is good-by, then, 
Lucia, fora long time. I go 
next week.” 

“You're going to sing in 
Rome, in Milan, in Berlin, 
in Paris, in opera, under 
Marini?” 

“T have a year’s contract 
abroad, Lucia. Then I come 
back to London to sing at 
Covent Garden.” 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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How to cook bacon 
for children 


quoted from Dr. Isaac A. Abt's 
book, “ The Baby's Food" 


Broiled Bacon 


Put thin strips on a broiler. Place 
broiler over a dripping pan and 
bake in hot oven until crisp. 


Fried Bacon 










Heat fry pan very hot. 
thin strips of bacon. As 
drawn out, pour it off. 


Put in 
fat is 


Cook 


: Authorities recommend bacon | !"2258 


for children 


Romping, running, in all their waking 
hours hardly ever still, children lead 
incredibly active lives. It’s natural; 
they should. 


To sustain this activity, however, 
they must have plenty of fuel food. 


That bacon is exceptionally high 
in fuel value is shown in all nutri- 
tion charts. It is, moreover, easy to 
digest. 

That is why all prominent physicians 
recommend bacon early in the child’s 
diet. 


If you will look in the books of 
Dr. Isaac A. Abt and Dr. Julius H. 
Hess, both noted baby specialists, you 
will find it listed for the end of the 
first year. Even soft-cooked or poached 
eggs come later. 


It supplies energy in abundance and 1s easy to digest 


The bacon that children are given, 
however, must be well-cooked, crisp 
and brown. 


For this reason, Premium Bacon in 
the cartons is especially recommended. 
In the cartons you get this finest of 
bacon already sliced, and in such uni- 
formly thin, even slices that proper 
cooking is very easy. 

It is an economy, of course, to buy 
a whole side of Premium Bacon. From 
this generous family supply, thin slices 
for the children can be securec with a 
little extra care in cutting. 


In either form, Premium Bacon comes 
in sanitary packing that keeps it clean 
and wholesome. 


Make sure that the bacon you buy 
bears the mark Swift’s Premium. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 








Diet: 1-2 years 
(from Dr. Abt) 


10 A. M. Feeding 


Cereal with part bottle 

Crisp bacon (after the 14th or 15th 
mo. alternate egg with bacon 

Toast or zwiebach 

Bottle 


Breakfast Menu 
(from fourth to tenth year) 
quoted from Dr. Dorothy Reed 
Mendenhall, Extension Serv- 
ice, Univ. of Wisconsin 





Orange, cooked apples, stewed 
prunes 

Dish of well-cooked cereal 

Soft -boiled egg, or bacon 

Glass of milk 

Bread and butter or toast 


S 
Wit Swat 









wifts Premium Bacon 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“ All you ever wanted,” said Lucia with a 
dreaming smile. ‘Take it, Anna, and be 
very happy. Be as happy as I am. You 
can't be more.” And she whispered good-by 
like an amen. 


On the day that King Garnet left Eng- 
land, and Lucia and Anna had that farewell 
taik in the little incense-filled house, Silver 
Garnet sat at tea in Mabel Conway’s 
drawing-room. Mrs. Garnet had received 
with regretful protestations his promise of 
a thousand a year allowance, and had gone 
away to rest before dinner. But still Lady 
Mabel and Siiver sat on in the long green 
room with the teacups between them. 

Silver admired Mabel extremely. She 
was so wonderful in that she believed all he 
said. She believed in him, at his bidding, as 
much as he believed in himself. She was 
satisfying, and she listened. She was going 
to be a countess in her own right—when the 
tuberculous brother died—and yet she lis- 
tened with interest to Silver Garnet talking 
about himself. 

It confirmed him in his view that Silver 
Garnet was a pretty big man, with a great 
big iron character that radiated from him 
like the rays of a powerful lamp, or how 
could he so mesmerize this little aristocrat? 

“I'm going into the city,” he said. “I 
intend to make money. I know some people 
would say I have plenty, and I suppose 
I have for an unambitious man. But I am 
not an unambitious man, and in my poor 
opinion money should breed. That’s what 
it’s for. I will tell you between ourselves, I 
am going in for copper. A short while ago 
I nearly went into another big thing; but 
circumstances arose, and I didn’t. When 
I say ‘circumstances’ [ mean enemies, of 
course. A man like me,” he romanced, 
“naturally has enemies. I think I could 
surprise you, dear lady, if I were to tell you 
a few tales about that. In fact, I’m sure I 
could surprise you. Fact is I mustn't tell. 
I'm not a talker. 

“But copper—you may take it from me 
that there is shortly going to be about the 
biggest boom in copper that has been 
known for yoam. However, I mustn’t bore 
you with business things that you can’t 


possibly understand. Tell me, what do you 


ike doing?" 

“T think I like everything,” said Lady 

ee a little vaguely; and indeed she 
id. 

“TI love to hear a woman say so,” Silver 
announced; “quite a relief in these days 
when women have so many fads and 
fancies. Most women make so many de- 
mands and complaints if everything doesn’t 
just suit 'em.”’ He was nursing wrath with 
Anna, but Mabel did not know that. ‘‘ Fond 
of dancing, eh?"’ 

“Oh, very,” she assented, 

“Good!” said Silver. “You must dance 
with me one night, will you?” 

“T'll be charmed.” 

“Keen on polo, of course?” 

He had been taking anxious steps towards 
becoming a member at Ranelagh and Hur- 
lingham. 

“| try to see all the polo,” said Lady 
Mabel in the tone of one hardily practicing 
a virtue. 

“ Good!" Silver announced again. ‘‘ Must 
let me drive you down; you and Mrs. Gar- 
net. Eh?” 

“We'll be charmed—one day,” said Lady 
Mabel. 

“She staying with you all the sum—all 
the season, eh?”’ 

“I hope so,” said little Mabel, turnin 
her devotional eyes up to Silver's ple 
face. ‘‘] am so fond of her.” 

“IT hope you'll allow me to call some- 
times; must look after my stepmother,” 
Silver proceeded, more and more pleased. 

He had already lunched here with the 
two women, and this afternoon he had 
called uninvited. 

“T hope,”” Mabel replied, ‘‘that we shall 
see a good deal of you.” 

“T shall take some shooting for the au- 
tumn, of course,”’ said Silver. “‘ You'll both 
have to come and stay with me, eh? My 
stepmother’ll play hostess, no doubt, if I 
persuade her to, She—she knows a lot of 
people, I suppose?” 

“Oh, of course,”’ said Mabel. 

“Tt isn't of course at all, me lady,” Silver 
thought rather grimly. ‘I haven't collected 
many worth the trouble so far.” 

But his mind, always heatedly ahead of 
his actions, already seized upon this idea 
of an autumn house party in Yorkshire or 
Scotland. If copper behaved as he consid- 
ered likely he would rent a moor, with 
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Lady Mabel Conway and Mrs. Garnet 
picking and attracting desirable guests. 

“Hunt at all?”’ he added. 

“Oh, I couldn’t miss a season!" said 
Lady Mabel. 

re if y word!” Silver thought. “‘She takes 
some keeping up with.” 

But he meant to keep up with her, now 
he had found her; and strangely enough, 
the more difficulties her acquaintance im- 
posed upon him the more he respected and 
iio’ | her. 

She was now remarking in that pretty, 
uncertain way of hers: “Aren't you a 
socialist, Mr. Garnet? I’m sure I've 
heard so.” 

Silver’s eyes bulged a little. 

“T have studied social problems quite a 
bit,” he said rather heavily, ‘‘and in some 
ways my theories have at times coincided 
with the more advanced ideas on ism. 
But I'd looked only at things from one side 
then; now I've had opportunity of eM 
ing closely both sides; and it makes a dif- 
ference. Some men won't change their 
views. Convince em they’re wrong, they're 
ashamed to alter. I am not that sort of 
man, Lady Mabei. I have delivered a good 
many ad at—at socialist meetings; 
and T tove studied matters fair and square 
from both sides—after all, what is fair and 
square if that isn’t?—and I say this: That 
socialism’s one-sided. be Out for per- 
sonal advantages. It wouldn’t work out. 

dy Mabel, would 


“Then,” said lady Mabel “you won't 
be putting up for Labor at any of the by- 
elections, Mr. Garnet? I somehow imag- 
ined ——” 

“Me a Labor candidate!” Silver cried. 
“Dear lady, you haven’t got my politics 
right at all. Let me tell you ——”’ 

At some length he told Lady Mabel, till 
dusk crept into the green drawing-room 
and the footman came to remove teacups, 
while Silver still sat oblivious of time. Lady 
Mabel listened. His rabid earnestness im- 
pressed her; she believed him; his contra- 
dictions she did not notice; his pressing 
attention warmed the thin blood in her 
veins. Few men sought out Mabel, She 
hung on Silver’s words and decided to de- 
fend him against the barbed shafts which 
some of her friends would direct at him. 

Silver left at last, not so much because he 
was tired of talking or because he thought 
Mabel could be tired of listening, but 
cause he had a dinner appointment. [t was 
with Anna Land. 


Anna and Silver had dined together at 
the Charlton. Ferrugi had come to compli- 
ment and congratulate and say a regretful 
au revoir to his beautiful singer. Many peo- 
ple recognized and bowed to her. Special 
flowers were on her table. She now shed 
luster on Silver rather than his shedding 
luster on her. 

That situation did not altogether please 
him. At heart he had a little canker. True, 
he liked to be seen in public with important 
people, with aristocratic ple, or with 
decorative women; and Anna was most 
decorative tonight; but he was sore at 
their respective positions thus falling into 
such allotment. With Anna he had been 
the host and patron a in his own 
mind. He still wished to the patron. 
He would have liked to patronize protec- 
tively this beautiful thing. And when he 
saw the glances of recognition and admira- 
tion, the attention of the great Ferrugi, and 
noted that Anna was the attraction at his 
table, rather than that romantic, impres- 
sive, dominating person, Silver Garnet, he 
suffered a slight shock of incredulous vexa- 
tion, The Charlton's special floral tribute 
to her angered him. He felt himself on the 
- of a background that he certainly 
did not intend to occupy. Therefore he 
thundered and lightened, which he did 
with impunity these rich days. He raised 
his voice and insulted Ferrugi, and bullied 
every waiter literally within sight or hear- 
ing. From Ferrugi the insults dropped as 
water from the oily back of a duck. He 
answered with placations; the waiters 
bowed, apologized for nothing at all, and 
smiled on Anna. 

Anna was so radiant—if still grave with 
the shadow of parting with Lucia—that it 
seemed as if every other woman in the 
great rose-colored restaurant paled to in- 
significance beside her. She had arrived in 
these few months of waxing prosperity to 
full beauty. The gloss on her hair was like 
the gloss on the wing of a raven; and her 
eyes, so big and bright, shone, full of vi- 
sions. She had seemed as if she walked on 
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air to their table; she sat there bright with 
glad dreams. Her hands were now mani- 
cured as flawlessly as Lucia’s had ever been, 
her body was sheathed in silk as fine. She 
had no sumptuous furs or jewels, yet never 

to lack them. Her youth and 
beauty cloaked and adorned her. 

All through the dinner Silver eyed her 
with increasing passion; all through the 
dinner he quarreled with her and bullied 
her and made love to her. He forgot the 
anzmic Mabelentirely; in fact, he had for- 
— her as soon as he stepped outside the 

ouse on his way home to dress for Anna; 
and all the way there, and then to the 
Charlton, he had thought only of Anna. 
She eluded him; she went to Rome and 
Milan, Berlin and Paris; and if he could 
have seen her down and put his foot on her 
neck, he would have put it there. He ached 
that she should be thrown down and kept 
there for him to salve. 

She told him of Lucia; he told her of 
Mrs. Garnet, of Lady Mabel Conway and 
of Bobby’s fine contract. He tried to fill 
her ears with big talk of financial affairs, 
and to pose as a money-maker of acumen 
and repute. He said he had already got the 
City with its ear to the ground, listening for 
his footsteps. They both dreaded and ad- 
mired him. The cooler Anna kept, the 
quieter remained her eyes, the hotter he 

; and his fancy flew higher, trying to 

ring down hers. Only the total surrender 

of her mind would have satisfied him 
tonight. 

He talked on; and when other diners 
had thinned out to inconsiderable num- 
bers they still remained at their table. 
She sympathized with his plans and ex- 
tolled his ambitions; but he could not get 
from her the dumb and undiscerning flat- 
tery that he read in Lady Mabel’s devo- 
tional eyes. 

All the while, as they talked of others, he 
sensed that she longed to ask him if he 
knew of King. He vowed to himself that 
he would not have answered; and asif she 
knew it she let the —_ alone. A deadly 
mood fell upon him. He felt thwarted. 

At last she rose, gathering round her the 
black velvet cloak which had been one of 
the purchases of her first modest prosper- 
ity, and said she must go home. He followed 
her out, dangerous; and still dangerous, 
shepherded her into the limousine. He 
gave her humble address to his chauffeur 
and flung himself beside her with a sound 
of rage. 

“Why don’t you leave that wretched 
hole and live in comfort, my girl, as you 
could?” 

“My landlady was good to me in the old 
days, Silver, and now I'd like to be good to 
her for a short while in the new.” 

“Pshaw! That isn’t the way to go 
through life! When’ll you be a woman? 
A true woman doesn’t go in for high non- 
sense like that. She just grabs all the little 
luxuries she can obtain, and quite right 
too! What are women for?” 

“T don’t think you’ve ever known.” 

“Eh? Known?” 

“What women are for.” 

He laughed. 

“Come here, Anna.” He flung an arm 
about her. “Kiss me.”” He kissed her by 
brutal force—a long kiss of anger. 

She flamed at him, and they literally 
fought in the 'imousine. He tried to hold 
her to him and to make love; whether from 
a passion of anger or a passion of affections, 
his head was too muddled to care. All he 
knew was that with Anna he had no suc- 
cess; that he could bully servants, boast to 
men, buy the favors of women, and yet 
aig not touch Anna Land. She eluded 

im, 

The chauffeur had driven on, immobile, 
though the thick glass of the wind screen 
probably reflected dimly something of 
what went on behind him; and now he 
drew up before Anna’s home in the mean 
street. 

With an exclamation of disgust Silver 
realized their destination and let her go. 
She went straight to her front door, latch- 
key ready, opened it in an instant, and 
would have shut it again as swiftly, only 
that his foot was over the threshold. 

“Go back!” she flamed. 

“I won't!” said Silver. ‘I will come in! 
Come, go on! You can’t have public scenes. 
Does a woman no good.” 

She ran up the stairs and Silver followed 
hard behind, his hat still on the back of his 
head. He had been so an in the car 
that he had kissed her with his hat on. 

Realizing his lack of manners on the way 
upstairs only increased his temper, and he 
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flung the hat, which now offended him as 
much as it had offended Anna, very vio- 
lently on her table. Inside the room, she 
swung round to face him. 

“Now, Silver Garnet, get out, and stay 
out!” 

“‘So you say now, dear girl, when you see 
yourself on the edge of getting all you want; 
when you can find your backers by lifting 
up your little finger.” 

“I have no backers!”’ ‘ 

“If you have no backers you're a fool! 
You're no true woman to muck your 
chances. A true woman is an opportunist. 
All the better for men. We don’t mind 
making the opportunities. Ah, you look at 
me now as if you'd like to kill me with your 
scornful eyes, Anna; but not so long ago 
you were glad of me; you ate my dinners; 
re sat in my theater seats; you—you— 
ed me on; you ——” 

“Will you go, Silver?” 

“You shall be glad of me one-day again, 
Anna. Yes, you shall! You call yourself 
an honest woman, never giving a man any- 
thing you don’t want to give. Well, let me 
tell you you’re no true woman.” 

“For the third time!’’ she laughed, 
heated with scorn. 

“Give me softer women, who don’t want 
to behave like ice to a man when he’s on 
fire! Give me a woman who'll pretend a 
bit then!” 

“Goand find them!” Annacried. ‘“‘There 
are pl 

“There are! There are! But listen! The 
time shall come, Anna, when you will be- 
have more prettily to me; when you'll pre- 
tend like the rest, if I want to; the time 
shall come when perhaps it won’t be pre- 
tense with you. You love me! I say, you 
love me! Only you won't admit it. These 
putrid, sickening, unsexed ambitions of 

ours dominate you now; but wait till you 
ail! Wait till you fail, I say, and you have 
to turn to your proper dominator, man; 
when ——”’ 

“Will you get out, Silver?”’ 

Sliver clapped his hat on his head, looked 
at her long and hard, and went out. She 
locked her door behind him. 

She stood quite a long time on her 
hearth, looking into the empty grate. Like 
most women, she always imagined a fire in 
a grate, whatever the weather. She was 
sorry for all that Silver had become. She 
pitied him. She saw clearer than he how his 
new world had pulled its golden veil over 
his eyes, and when it had got the man prop- 
erly blindfolded would cheat him up and 
down its highways, and in and out of every 
one of its market places. She became sud- 
denly aware that she was staring at bars of 
cold black iron, and concern with Silver 
left her. She went to pull her curtains 
across the window, and looking up, beheld 
the stars. Under the same stars slept King 
Garnet, somewhere. But where? Again, 
because she did not know, because she 
feared for him, she wept. 


xx 


HEN Anna Land walked through the 

ways of paradise. She entered into her 
wonderful year, and triumphed. The ap- 
a of multitudes was always in her head 
ike the surge of the sea; the adoration of 
men informed her with the knowledge of the 
resistless powers of a charming woman; the 
admiration of a society to which she had 
never before had entrée seemed to stabilize 
and secure her. Her voice strengthened, her 
beauty grew; she added to her ready mind 
a store of worldly knowledge and found it 
good. 

In Rome a lovely princess was her friend. 
In Milan, when she sang, the stage was 
heaped with flowers; a romantic officer of 
the Bersaglieri followed her incessantly with 
his offers of love. She could have married 
Marini, and did not, to his undying chagrin 
and surprise. She made a good income, and 
spent it. That was Marini’s advice. 

“‘Carissima, you must have clothes. You 
must have jewels. If you will not accept 
jewels from men you must buy some for 
yourself. You must buy something! A 

rima donna without any jewels is incredi- 

le. Grudge yourself nothing. It’s an in- 
vestment that you make. he ease, the 
peace, the luxury, the beauty of life will 
cost you dear, but repay you more. Live 
your life full of color, my heart,”’ said the 
sentimental Marini. 

The summer flitted by like one golden 
day. Sometimes she had a few hours to 
spare. Someone with a high-powered car 
would be at her disposal. At the end of her 
season in Milan she had a few days to spare. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The pattern on the floor 
is Gold-Seal Rug No. 524. 
In the 9 x 9 foot size the 
price is only $/3.50. 
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They mopped ’em up almost as easy 
. 9) 
4 as your mother cleans this Congoleum Rug 
' U ‘ ° . . . . 
iy Housewives find the smooth, enameled surface of a 
lg Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug so easy to clean. There's 
y no back-breaking sweeping or wearisome beating to worry 
. about. Every speck of dust and dirt vanishes like magic 
after a few sweeps of a damp mop or cloth. 
tt 
ij Beautiful Patterns for Every Room 
Modern women everywhere are replacing their dust 
collecting woven carpets and rugs in every room with 
"| 6¢ sanitary, easy-to-clean Congoleum Rugs. They come in 
; artistic patterns and beautiful colors appropriate for any 
room in the house. 
Tremendously durable, Go/d-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs 
Always look for this sturdily withstand the wear of busy feet. And they li 
Gold Seal when you buy— flat on the floor without fastening of any kind. 
, There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is Your dealer will gladly show Congoleum Rugs to you. 
- | Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown Their low prices will be a pleasant surprise. 
N above. This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a gold ’ é 
p background) gives you the protection of our money-back Popular Sizes — Popular Prices 
ig guarantee. It is pasted on the face of every Gold-Seat 6 x 9 feet $ 9.0 I istrated is ma 1% feet $ 6 
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Congoleum Floor-Covering. Be sure to look for it. ) 1 2 other designs to harm« 2 
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Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 
O ed “Modern Rugs for Modern H teresting illustrated booklet show 
all the beautiful patterns t ‘ r, will gladly be sent free on request 
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| Plan your 


| Beaeeean Trip 
| for Midsummer| 


F you are going to Europe 

this year plan now to go in 
late July, in August or Sep- 
tember. The season is beauti- 
ful; the tourist rush is over; 
prices are lower; the days at 
sea are clear, temperate and 
delightful, 


Send the information blank 
below and let your Govern- 
ment help you with your 
plans. Learn about the swift, 
luxurious U. S. Government 
ships, operated by the United 
States Lines. They offer a 
passage for every purse; 
accommodations for every 
taste; and they are among 
the finest ships afloat. 


The first class ships are: 


George Washington 
President Harding 
President Roosevelt 


in addition, one of the five 
famous “cabin ships” sails 
from New York each 
Wednesday. 


Write today for— 

A booklet of suggested tours 
costing $495 and up, including 
steamship fare ; a list of the chief 
events in Europe in Summer; 
your Government's handsomely 
illustrated booklet showing photo- 
graphs of interiors of Govern- 
ment ships; full information 
about the United States Lines 
service. There ts no obligation. 
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INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Intor. See. B.C. 8. 8. 62474 Wash., D.C. 





Please send without obligation the liter 
ature described above, Lam considering a 
trip to Eurepe (), to the Orient (, to 
South America (), 














¥ 
For information regarding sailings ad 
United States Lines 
5 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

She found herself a guest on board a ducal 
yacht, and saw for the first time the sun 
and the blueness of the Mediterranean. 
She had taken Marini’s advice, and her 
clothes vied with those of the most exqui- 
site women on‘board. All the day they were 
cool and white, these women; all the eve- 
nings some mere flame of chiffon sufficed to 
cover them, with an amazing jewel or two. 
In this life Anna Land bathed and was radi- 
ant. But she preserved her dream. In her 
white stateroom at nights, during those hot 
blue days, she dreamed it all over again. 

“T am climbing; I am climbing; and I 
will stand at the top of the world; and he 
will come to me.” 

Sometimes she thought: “He could 
write a letter. He could! He could! He 
can find me, but I cannot find him.” 

' — she thought: ‘He must 
ail!’’ 

Sometimes she thought: ‘He will win!” 

But all she really knew of King Garnet 
was his silence. 

Marini said to her one evening, 
sima, is there a man?” 

She looked back at Marini in silence, and 
asked herself poignantly, “Yes; is there a 
man?” 

It was an evening such as happens on the 
Mediterranean. They were at Naples. She 
had left the yacht and the p wth wo days; 
Marini had come to her to escort her to 
Berlin. They sat on the great white stone 
terrace of a hotel, dining under the stars. 


** Caris- 


| The moon was up over the dark blue bay; 


| headiness of wine. 


and fragrant, had the 
Along the white stone 
terrace many tables were set, with red 
lamps like fireflies on each. She wore a 


the air, hot, sti 


| gown of white chiffon, winking with its 


| erystal embroideries. 


She felt all over 


| smooth as satin, pupple with youth and 


subtle as a Circe. The heavenly night made 


| her feel like that, and her heart said: 
| “Close your eyes, drift for a moment; and 


imagine—imagine —--”’ 

She imagined briefly that there was a 
man indeed; that he sat on the other side 
of that inconsiderable barrier of the table; 
that he was tall and big, with the muscles 
of an athlete and the laugh of a boy at 
lay; that his face was the face that had 
looked into hers beside the binding ma- 
chines of the Garnet Printing Works; that 
had looked into hers in the darkness of a 
little ear, in the lighted dance room, across 
an infinite gulf in a great rose restaurant; 


| that had lain on hers in an agonized happi- 


| he could not find his way back. 


ness for the length of a long kiss. 

The Italian spoke again, beseec hingly: 
ee al me, my beautiful Anna, is there a 
man? 

And she said slowly, ‘ Yes.” 

“He is a fortunate one,” said Marini. 
And when she merely smiled, he pressed: 
“Where is he?’ 

She had to answer, “I do not know.” 

All that summer Silver Garnet was 
lunging farther into the labyrinths where 
e did not know his way in and frora which 
He was a 
prey for all the spiders of shady finance, 
who, when they saw the big fly blundering 


their way, tempted him in and enmeshed 
| his feet. He lost a hundred thousand pounds 


| stable in Berkshire, and the w 


by the end of July; that was over copper. 
He had ordered the building of 4 racing 
york had been 


| begun, and he had bought a horse or two. 
| But he saw no prospect of selling his freak- 


| loss. 


ishly expensive stable except at a grave 
He wanted to rent that moar in the 


autumn and gather about him the kind of 


| finances 


xeople Mabel Conway could attract, and 
ne was still prepared to spend monty on it. 
But he began now to look carefully at his 
he was spending personally at 


| the rate of ten thousand a year already 
| then to make frenzied efforts to readjust 


them, then to be surprised, then to be ill- 


| tempered, then to fear. 


| London had emptied 
| ing to his new ideas 


| inexplicable reason that he was onl 
beginning wrathfully to understand, 


About the beginning of August, when 
-or emptied) accord- 
came his great crash 
over jute. Ever since early spring he had 
been nibbling at a huge jute enterjprise; in 
June he had gone in a whole hogger; at the 
beginning of August the company was 
wound up; and the chief pulberer, for some 
now 
was 
Silver Garnet. Other men crawled out, but 
he was in it up to his neck. 

Three days before the twelfth, which 
was to find him gloriously upon his moor 
among his guests, he sat with Madilox, and 
Maddox explained matters. { 
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“Can’t I go for em?” roared Silver; and 
Maddox replied coldly, “You can’t.” 

“Then how do I stand?” said Silver, 
perspiring. 

“You've dropped over two hundred thou- 
sand pounds since February,” said Mad- 
dox, looking at his figures. ‘ Dropped it in 
crazy speculations, Mr. Garnet. No wise 
man ever speculates on other people’s cal- 
culations. You'd better have stuck to your 
inheritance, the printing works. Still, it’s 
too late to ery over that; the milk’s spilled. 
Let us see what we have left.” 

Maddox pursed his lips over what they 
had left; and he shook his head, and looked 
very remonstrantly at Silver. 

“We have left,” said he, frowning, 
“something like one hundred thousand 
pounds. Invested at 5 per cent, which you 
will scarcely get with safety—and I do not 
advise you, with your proclivities— I speak 
frankly, with apologies—to go into any- 
thing that isn’t safe—your income should 
reach about five thousand pounds, or some- 
thing less perhaps. Do not reckon on 
more. Your income tax on that will be a 
matter of 25 per cent.” 

“TI shan’t have four thousand a year 
left!’ cried Silver. 

“You will not. Still, last February, when 
your income was more like four hundred 
pounds, that would have seemed a tidy 
sum, eh?” 

“This isn’t last February!”’ 

“No; I appreciate it, Mr. Garnet. There 
has been much water under the bridge 
since then. However, you can live an ade- 
quate bachelor life on between three and 
four thousand a year. I should sell the big 
car and drive a little one myself, if I were 
— Any garage will give you an estimate 

or upkeep. I should sell the house and take 
a nice flat. Then you will be able to afford 
yourself a little shooting, and run over 
to Paris, and so on. Talking of shooting, 
this moor is costing you three thousand 

9? 


3 Practically, your new yearly income.’ 
“Well 


“What was the estimate for the stable? 
Let me see—ten thousand pounds?” 

Silver perspired. 

“Sell the stable, subrent the moor at the 
best figure you can get and cut your losses,”’ 
advised Maddox. 

“But I—I—lI’ve got a big shooting 


a, * 

“You have, have you?” said Maddox; 
and looking dispassionately at Silver, he 
wondered how he achieved it. 

The next moment Silver was explaining: 
‘My stepmother is acting as hostess, and 
she and Lady Mabel Conway made a list of 
guests. A man must have a lady if he enter- 
tains.’ 

“Lady Mabel Conway,’”’ mused Maddox; 

"ds RA. of the late Ear! of Aldersley; sis- 
ter of the present earl, who isn’t going to 
live next year out, it is said. Girl with 
about twelve thousand a year of her own; 
will have fifty—yes.” 

“Sweet girl, too,” said Silver sentimen- 
tally. ‘ Very sweet. So womanly.” 

Maddox eyed him. 

“T couldn’t give up the shoot this au- 
tumn,” added Silver earnestly. ‘It’s gone 
too far.” 

“Very well,” said Maddox. “But I’ll sell 
the stable for you, shall I—and the house?” 

“I suppose so,”’ Silver muttered gloomily. 

“And the cars?”’ 

“Oh, I'll want 
won't I?” 

“Dare say you will. Sell one of "°em—the 
big one—when your shooting party’s over. 
And retrench, my dear sir, retrench! As for 
servants 

“I'll want every man jack of ’em up 
north, shan’t I? And there’s a whole army 
of keepers and beaters and what not.” 

Maddox threw up his hands. 

“Very well,” he said, “go to ruin your 
own way.” 

“T'll pull up directly the shooting party's 
over.” 

“My dear sir,” said Maddox, “ pulling 
up’s the hardest thing in the world. You've 
learned the easy lesson of spending and 
squandering. You learned that quick. But 
this is a different job. You'll mean well and 
say to yourself: ‘I'll save on this, but I 
must have that; I'll sell that, but I must 
keep this.” Now I say to you, sell this and 
sell that. Sweep clean! Begin again! Two 
hundred thousand pounds since February!” 

Even the lawyer sat aghast. Silver 
gloomed 

“You spend at the rate of ten thousand 
a year too,” said Maddox. ‘These figures 


‘em both up north, 
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you have shown me, and that you have 
asked your bank to show me—we have 
gone into them and prepared a statement, 
and you spend at that rate. Shall I tell you 
the truth?” 

“Certainly,” said Silver, “‘if it will help.” 

“T don’t know that it will help,’”” Maddox 
replied; ‘‘but it’s this: You don’t know 
how to be a rich man.” 

Silver rose in what dignity was left to 
him and went out of the office, mortally 
offended. His car was at the door—the big 
limousine, with Jarvis at the wheel. 

Silver yapped “Bruton Street!’’ and 
flung himself in. 

So he went to Lady Mabel. She was in 
and alone. Silver went headlong into the 
long green drawing-room and instantly 
found balm. Lady Mabel ordered fresh tea 
and gave orders that she was at home to no 
one else. 

Silver sat down beside her. She was a 
pi’ little thing, easy and pliant in mind 

body, and she had grown to like him 
very much indeed. She liked a man who 
made a noise; it seemed to her weakness so 
masculine a thing to do. A man who made 
a noise swayed little Lady Mabel like a 
rushing wind passing over a slender reed 
and bending the reed to its will. 

She said i in her sympathetic way, “‘ You’re 
tired.” 

“With business,” said Silver. 

She looked at him as admiringly as she 
used to look at his half brother. 

“You're so different from most of the 
men one meets,” she mused softly. 

Silver sat forward in a declamatory atti- 
tude at once. 

“TI suppose I am. I know I am. Big, 
rough, brutal, I must seem to you,” he said 
modestly, and his heart swelled. ‘‘I’ve 
been called a giant. I’ve been told I’m 
made of iron. Perhaps I am. I suppose a 
man like me must be always doing things. 
Always up and doing things—the bigger 
the better. I can’t be trivial. It isn’t my 
fault; it just isn’t in me. But—yes, I sup- 
pose it makes us very different; makes us 
stand alone very much.” 

“It makes you stand right out from the 
ruck,” she responded. 

“Yes, yes; but we’re lonely fellows, my 
kind.” 

“The biggest men always are,” said Lady 
Mabel, looking at him devotionally; and 
she saw in him all she longed to see; what 
she was always willing and waiting to see 
would have been ready to see in any man 
who wished to let her do so—the essence of 
dominating courage and palpitating ro- 
mance. 

“That doesn’t make up for the loneli- 
ness, though.” 

She looked down, thrilling to the core 
of her. 

Silver went on: ‘And we take the 
strain of big things because we can’t help 
ourselves; it’sin our nature todoit. But, 
a Lady Mabel, I beg your par- 

on —— 

“No,” said she, ‘Mabel. I like it, from 
my—my friends.” 

The cockles of Silver’s heart became 
warm and glowing. 

“I was going to say, the strain of big 
things is a big strain. It fairly batters at 
one sometimes. I’ve had a bad week.” 

“Oh! Misfortunes?” 

He could not confess to her failure, mis- 
fortune or anything so ignominious. He left 
her frail female mind to assimilate — 
ever it found most suitable; and waving < 
hand largely, said: ‘Oh, ‘don’t let’s eal! 
things that. It’s weak, and I hate weak- 
ness. I have no place for it at all in my 
composition! I’ve had a week of strain 
great responsibilities. I may lose, I suppose; 
but I’ll win again. Why I don’t keep it to 
myself, I don’t know. It’s too hard for your 
little head, my dear.” 

The words ‘“‘my dear” slipped out of 
Silver patronizingly; but when he had 
spoken them he instantly realized that 
they might have a meaning. The meaning 
and all it might imply to so simple a woman, 
all such accepted implication might mean 
to him at this especial disastrous juncture, 
had only just entered his head like a streak 
of light, when Mabel stretched out her 
hand. He took it on the wave of the as- 
tounding, the tremendous, the gratifying 
idea. She faltered. 

S-S-Silver, I ,sometimes have thought 
that. that — 
All that Mabel had thought was trans- 
parently clear even to so mean a psycholo- 
gist as Silver Garnet. The miracle of the 
idea was so overwhelming, his gratification 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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| (Continued from Page 38) 
| so inordinate, his sense of the pi¢ture in 
| which he was participating grew jso dra- 
| matic—his whole life being to him the most 
| thrilling drama off the movi that, 
drawn by that little hand, he juat knelt 
before her and said, “ Mabel, will you 
| marry me?” 

Even he could barely believe it. An earl’s 
daughter, and sister of an earl, with twelve 
thousand a year certain, and a probable 
fifty; and he—he— Silver Garnet — 

The triumph on Silver Garnet’s lace ap- 
peared to Mabel splendid sheer maie pride 
| of love and conquest, and she wad devas- 
| tated by it. She slid into his arms, and, 
nothing loath, he kissed her. j 

‘Lady Mabel Garnet,” he thought. 
Only half an hour ago he had been with 
Maddox, a most crestfallen and humbled 
| man; now he was one crescendo of triumph 
again; and how eagerly he reéstablished his 
belief in himself, which Maddox had almost 
| shaken! 
He kissed Mabel and crushed her tiny, 
| soft, loving figure in arms that sepmed to 
her—for lack of comparison. with other 
| arms—abundantly fine and strong.; 
In Silver’s head ran a clear stream of 


| thought: The moor would be all right now; 


the stable—yes, perhaps; the cars, cer- 
tainly; the servants in sufficient quantity 
could be retained; and the entrée 'to most 
exclusive houses would be his. Mabel, the 


| gift bringer, he approved of and appre- 


h | ciated highly. 


“We average 12,500 miles ona 
Goodyeay Cord Truck Tire. 
Our trucks make better time; 
wear and tear is largely elimi- 
nated; furniture is delivered in 
better condition ... the best 
tire on the market today.” 
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The way it is built 
assures you more 
trouble-free mileage 
from a Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tire. It 
is not merely a big 
pneumatic; it is a 
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and perfected cord 
truck tire—long- 
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powerful. 
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The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Selids with the All-Weather Tread 
and smooth-surface Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tive Service Station Dealers. 


| made a serious jud, 
| right. 


For the first time perhaps in hig life he 
ment that was perfectly 
He judged that he could easily make 
her happy. All the little half-cold, half- 
pathetic thing yearned for was that some 


| man should take triumphal possession of 
| her and be deified. Silver had no een 





to becoming a deity. He liked it an knew 


| that it was eminently right. 


His mind running on the talk with Mad- 
dox, he asked her eagerly, “‘ Mabel—iwhen?”’ 

She loved his eagerness, and whispered, 
“Soon after Christmas, Silver?” 

‘Not sooner?” 

“Oh, Silver! My trousseau! Anji I have 
engagements, and you'd like everything 
done beautifully, Silver, not rushed—not 
scrambled.” 

Then Silver said in a lordly way to him- 
self, “By Jove! Yes! Beautifully it shall 
be done!”’ 

He visioned St. Margaret’s, and red 
carpets and the murmuring smart) congre- 
gation; and nearer to him, the congratula- 

| tions of his guests in Yorkshire, when at his 
own table the engagement should be first 
announced. Following that would come 
the announcements in the Morning Post 

| and the Times, and the meeting with 
august relations of the future bride, and the 
paragraphs in society papers, saying: 

Between her days with the Cottesmore hunt, 
Lady Mabel Conway finds time to run up to 
town and add to the wonderful trouss¢au hols 
collecting for her marriage with Mr. Silver 
Garnet. She was in Bond Street yesterday, 
looking radiant, accompanied by her fiancé, 
who is really becoming the most talkeil-of man 
in London. He of course, is -—— And so on. 


These gratifications flashed through Sil- 
ver’s mind in a series of pictures; and not 
being in any particular lover’s hurry to link 
himself with Mabel, he suddenly sensed 
how he would enjoy the preliminary cere- 
monial and panoply of it all. He would 
revel in every little bit, Still, financial 
affairs pressed a little—not unduly now, 


| with brilliant prospects ahead. Only they 


must not be forgotten. 

“Very, very early in the spring, then 
darling,’’ he commanded. 

When he left Mabel at last—she could 
hardly let him go; she was happy and 

| flushed and thrilled to a degree which 
added to his satisfaction —he walked on air. 
But in the street, the green drawing-room 
| faded, Mabel’s clinging hands had no lin- 

gering power, all concerning Mabel was 
transient; she did not hold a man. He 
thought of Anna. It was a red thought. 

He suddenly realized: “I give her up?” 

He had reason to make a detour on his 
way home, and the car passed the Charlton 
Restaurant. It was as if Anna were with 
him. He remembered her sitting in the 
restaurant with him, slim and splendid. 
Absent or present, a man could see her. 
Across sea and across land her magnetism 
drifted. He did not know where she was, 
and yet it seemed that she was there. She 
was one of the unfading, heartbreaking, 
royal women. 

Silver sat upright in the car, his fists 
clenched on his knee, his teeth clenched 
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upon each other. His mood of triumph 
became vindictive. He went home and dined 
alone, his silence punctuated by telephone 
calls, before she went out, after she came 
in, seemingly at every available moment, 
from Lady Mabel. 


ex 


N NOVEMBER Anna Land lay ill. She 

was in Paris, her engagement there but 
begun; her triumphs piled behind her, 
bouquet upon bouquet. But she was very 
ill; no longer did she feel splendid, as if 
she could combat the world and win on her 
own terms; the strength was out of her 
body; typhoid fever poisoned her veins; 
her brain was mazed; the golden throat 
was spoiled; her golden voice was gone. 

This last calamity Anna did not know for 
weeks. She had conquered the fever, 
cleared her brain, and began to remember 
the year that lay behind her, and to recall 
that Covent Garden lay before her, when 
she asked for a mirror and looked into it. 

She whispered, startled, “I have been 
very ill.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” 
nurse. 
For a long while after she relinquished 
the mirror Anna lay placid, not thinking 
more. Wasted and white she had seen her- 
self, with two long black plaits of hair that 
looked too heavy for the face between; but 
she felt no fears as aay Her thoughts ran 
sluggishly. Then she closed her eyes and 
slept lightly; in the sleep a dream came to 
her; in the dream she saw King Garnet 
looking at her across a great rose gulf; in 
the dream she opened her mouth and sang 
to him. She sang: 


“ Night of stars and night of love, | 
Fall gently o’er the waters — 


said her kindly 


And she awoke to hear her own voice; 
her poor, thin, tired voice, with the spring- 
time spirit gone from it, all strength gone, 
the tone rough—all wrong. 

She awoke fully, and called “‘ Nurse!”’ 

The nurse came. 

“My voice!” 

“Do not excite yourself, mademoiselle,”’ 
said the nurse soothingly. ‘‘ The doctor will 
be here soon. And it is better for your voice 
that you rest yourself, keep tranquil.’ 

eep tranquil!’’ Anna Land cried. 

“Try! Try!” urged the nurse. 

The doctor came. 

“My voice!"’ whispered Anna Land, 
blanched whiter by her fear than illness had 
left her. 

He was kind and unsatisfactory. 

Marini came, sympathetic, indeed, but 
very vague, glad to get away. His consola- 
tion, reassurances, were stupidly done. He 
conveyed nothing but disaster. 


Anna Land counted up the spare cash 
which the fever had left her, and consulted 
throat specialists till the money was spent. 

They said, “Rest, rest; the voice may 
come back.” 

She cried, “‘ As it was before?”’ 

One, more honest than the rest, or more 
callous, answered plainly, “‘No; never as it 
was before.” 

Even so, it must not be used at all for a 
year; a whole year. 

It was not Marini who told Anna that her 
place at Covent Garden had been filled. 
He saw that the news filtered through to 
her; then she wrote and told him that she 
knew. 

Before she left Paris she had sold many 
of her frocks, the furs and the diamond ear- 
rings that Marini had made her buy. 

Marini was not cruel; but when her 
beauty waned his love for it went too; 
when her voice failed, his uses for it must 
fail too. 

He was obliged to leave her behind in 
Paris, recuperating, her contract done, her 
last resources dwindling, while he returned 
to London with the rest of his company. 
Their engagements made this imperative 
anyway. 

“Remain in Paris, my dear,” he said to 
Anna before he went; “rest all you can; 
= will find nice work. Try, try to get your 

vely looks back. The looks can remain if 
the voice is gone, eh? You see, you had too 
much. The gods decided not to leave you 
both, my dear. Isn’t it so? Courage!” 

“Yes,”’ Anna said to herself when he had 
gone. “Courage! That’s all that is left 
me.”” She hung onto that, therefore, with 
despairing hands. She thought: “I have 
been poor; I can be poor again.” And 
then: “Where is he? Has he failed too?” 
Her heart said with certainty: ‘Yes, in- 
evitably he failed too. It was too big for 
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both of us. The top of the world is far too 
high.” 


But she did not remain in Paris. She 
changed her last francs and Christmas saw 
her in London. She went straight to her 
old rooms, and they were unoccupied; the 
recent tenant had left. She took them with 
actual joy. Their mere walls seemed so 
friendly now that she stood, indeed, alone. 
Lucia had gone and King Garnet was lost: 
and Silver Garnet, that tempestuous fool, he 
was lost too. She had read the announce- 
ments of his engagement. 

Her former landlady received her with 
pleasure, with disappointment and pity. 
She unpacked her few things, settled down 
once more on that homely hearth and som- 
berly thought. 

“For the first time in my working life, 
she thought, “‘I am workless in London. I 
have no luxury trade now. And my rec- 
ommendations—if Silver will give them 
are a year old.” 

That very night she searched the col- 
umns of every paper she could find in the 
near-by public library for a job. 

She slept a sleep like the dead, and awoke 
to find the landlady looking at her, carrying 
a cup of tea. 

As Anna sat up in the cold room to drink 
it the woman asked, “ Have you any work, 
Miss Land? ?” And at the shake of the 
head, “‘ But you'll have made money?” 

“And spent it,” said Anna grimly. “I 
have been very ill.” 

The woman made sincere sounds of pity; 
but, anxious and ashamed of her obvious 
awh still stood beside the bed. 

y?”’ said Anna gently. 

“Oh, miss,”” murmured the hard-worked 
creature, “ you know how highly I think of 
you; but I have an offer for these rooms 
for the end of next week.’ 

“Take it,” said Anna Land, clinging to 
her old way of asking nothing. “I think I 
ean pay till then.” 

The landlady went out, 
relieved. 

“T mustn’t ask,” Anna thought. “I 
mustn’t ask. Yet I nearly did it then. I’ve 
got soft with my beautiful year, and now I 
have to grow hard again.” 

She rose, dressed and tramped the streets 
for work. She put herself down at agency 
after agency; she applied at shop after 
shop, and came home. 

As by a malign miracle, the beauty of 
surroundings, the ease and grace of her new 
life vanished and the old order of things re- 
established itself but intensified fourfold. 

“You will get some work,” said the 
landlady, consolatory, but obviously pessi- 
mistic. ‘‘And where are all your rich new 
friends, dearie?”’ 

But Anna Land was alone. 


” 


sorrowful but 


“What is one defeat?” said Anna to 
herself on the tenth day, when Christmas 
had come and gone, blankly. Her purse 
was almost empty, and her very roof would, 
in forty-eight hours or so, be hers no 
longer. ‘‘What is one defeat?” 

She knew it was the whole defeat of her 
secret empire all the same. She was sick to 
the soul, and scorning herself for it; she 
wept at nights and laughed at her contempt- 
ible self in the morning; she was tired 
from the destructive fever and her limbs 
i to go lightly. They dragged like 
ead. 

So when a knock fell on her door—a per- 
emptory knock with the head of a stick 
on the tenth day, she o opened it, expecting 
little, and saw Silver Garnet. ‘A warmth 
leaped to her heart, brightness to her eyes, 
color to her face. She was not forgotten! 

“Silver!” 

“My dear girl!” 

He came in jauntily, his eyes as bright 
as hers with anticipation, but keen, scruti- 
nizing. He laid his hat and stick on the 
table, looked rapidly round the room. Its 
gay chintzes—which months ago Anna had 
left freely to the Jandlady—were soiled, the 
fire was unlighted in the grate. 

His eyes came to Anna, looked her over 
ci ay He saw her with her radiance 
aim, her beauty lackluster, and a certain 
wounded-soldier pathos showed through 
the gallant front Bo kept now as ever. He 
took it all in in a few seconds of time. 

“Silver, how splendid of you to find me!”’ 

“B-r-r-r! My dear’’—he shuddered dis- 
tastefully—‘‘light the fire.’”’ 

“Of course, it’s cold,” she cried, coloring 
still higher than she had done at his ad- 
vent; from sheer physical weakness she 
paled and flushed easily now. She knelt 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Live in The Country All Summer 


Take a pretty little cottage in the country or at the seashore. Make your 
home where it is cool and quiet, miles from the railroad station. 


With your Chevrolet you catch the morning city train in a few minutes. 
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A shop-fabricated 
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ment direct to you. 
No delay~—no trou- 
ble—no uncertain- 
ty. Erection speedy 
with few workmen. 
One order one 
profit —- one price 
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tYPE 3 
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To You 
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concrete or steel; win- 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
down and lighted the fire, which, rather 
damp, responded slowly. She coaxed it. 
do look inhospitable here,’’ she said, 
on her knees. 

The fire burned; she looked up and saw 
Silver close by, looking down eagerly and 
keenly upon her. He put his hands down 
and helped her up with a squeezing grasp 
on each elbow. 

“Now,” he smiled, Let's 
hear the news.” 

“Yours first,”” said Anna, remembering 
| his old proclivities. 
| “*Oh, mine? You read mine in the papers 
| these days, don’t you? 

“‘T read that you are going to be married. 
All my best wishes to you.” 

“‘Good of you, I’m sure. Thanks,” he 
| responded, a little guardedly. 

“When is it to be, Silver?” 

“End of February.” 

“You must be finding life wonderful.” 

“T am,” said Silver with a laugh. 

“‘And—and your—family?” 

“Are you asking after my stepmother or 
my halfbrother?”’ 

“Both.” 

“Oh, both, are you, my dear? My step- 
mother blooms. My halfbrother-——” He 
regarded her a little suspiciously. 

**Aren’t you in touch with him, then?” 

“*T haven’t seen or heard of him for eight 
months, Silver.” 

He appeared gratified. 

“Glad to hear it, I’m sure. I don’t want 
to hear much of him these days. But 
he’s about somewhere, isn’t he?” 

“Is he? I don’t know. Tell me 

“A-ha! You're anxious.” 

“‘I-—-he was a friend of mine. I'd like to 
know ——” 

“T have nothing to tell you,” said Silver, 
growing dark. “I received something that 
reminded me of him the other day, that’s 


“sit down. 





| 


” 


“What was the something? Tell me.” 

“A-ha! How anxious you are! Best of 
you women are fools where your own in- 
terests are concerned. Leave him alone! 
The something was just a little sum of 
money. nine pounds eleven shillings, to be 
exact.’ 

“Oh?” 

“*He owed it me—that’s all,”’ said Silver. 
He flushed darkly, and she changed into: 
“‘And the works?” 

“T’ve sold them.” 

Her mind went blank with disappoint- 
ment. Then she said, ‘Oh, I'd beoel —" 

“Hoped what? Now tell me, my dear. 
I’m here to listen.” 

His eyes shone. He stretched his legs to 
the fire and looked at the meager blaze 
contemptuously. 

“T long to tell you—to talk to someone, 
Silver. I’ve talked to no one but my land- 
lady for two weeks. And to see a friend is 
wonderful.” 

Tears came easily to her, like pallor and 
blushes, just now; and impatiently, scorn- 
fully, she fought them back. But Silver 
had seen them. He bent towards her. 

“Tell me what you’d hoped from the 
works.” 

“A job again—some sort of job. My old 
one’s filled, I dare say.” 

“Of course it is! agg no lack of 
women for jobs like that.” 

“You know my voice line gone?” 

“Tt was in the Telegraph—a little para- 
graph mentioning your substitute in La 

ohérae at Covent Garden. The para- 


gra aph said you had to take a long rest. I 
new what that would mean to you. I got 


on to Marini—well, his secret replied, 
and told me they had left you in Paris. He 
gave the address of your nursing home 
there. I found out next that you had come 
te London. I guessed where I'd find you.” 
He looked —_ arcund ba familiar yet 
somehow forlorn room. “You're a great 
e for making a nest and homing to it. 
hat a nest though!” 
His contempt was on the air. 
| “Qh, Silver, how kind-you are!” 
passionately. 


she said 


. Tot the all that trouble to find me out.” 
Still he bent forward, searching her face. 
‘IT want to be kind, my dear girl. I mean 
to be kind.” 
| or guess I'm in the last ditch, I sup- 
pom Silver?” ; , 
uiet gratification grew in Silver's face, 
but >a ot ete d it. She went on: “I've 
| searched for work; but—no luck so far. 
I'd find it in time; I know that. But—but 
| I haven’t time to lose, because I haven't 
| the money. I’m broke.” 
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“And you're still pretty sick?” he ob- 
served sympathetically, persuasively. 

She nodded. Tears were in her eyes 
again at his kindness, and she was desper- 
ately ashamed of them. 

“Not yourself at all, I can see,” 
tinued. 

“T haven't had long to—to 
Silver. I was really quite ill, an 

“Poor girl!’’ He rose and leaned against 
the table near her chair. His hand crept to 
her shoulder and lay there, caressing. He 
could look ?- upon the top of her head, 
as beautiful, ener as ever. “You 
must let me help you now. Tell me, just 
what money have you?” 

“Six shillings,” she laughed, so that she 
would not cry. 

She could not see the gratification in Sil- 
ver’s face above her. 

“Come,” he said, ‘you are low down, 
aren’t you? Proud little thing, too, aren’t 
you? Could have rung me up any time, 
couldn’t you? Well, never mind. I’ve made 
the concession, you see; I’ve come to you. 
You must let me take care of you.’ 

“If you would lend - 

“Lend!” Silver scoffed. 

“You know me. You know I would re- 


he con- 


et well in, 


pay 

“T used to know you—-what you were. 
But you're different now. Confess it. Ah, 
I know that too! You haven’t got life all 
in your own hands, Anna. Well, never 
mind; you have me behind you. 

“Silver - 

He took his chair again—the uneasy oak 
armchair so well remembered— while Anna 
sat in a straight one by the table. 

“‘Come, Anna, what have the last months 
taught you? Haven’t they taught you how 
much sweeter and nicer it is for a woman 
to have the good things of life? How suit- 
able they are to her? Eh? Haven’t you 
learned to love comfort and hate privation? 
Come, be honest with me, my dear, and 
tell me.’ 

Anna looked long at Silver, and all the 
havoc in his very soul was plain to her. 
She saw the outward changes—the fat of 
his body, the hardened eye, the greed of 
living that proclaimed itself in every linea- 
ment; and she saw the inward change too; 
she saw his soul marching with its boon 
companion, his indulged body. And she 
thought of the evenings at Paolo’s, she and 
Silver —a lean Silver, full of fires—-across a 
table talking dreams and plans; and she 
remembered how Silver’s mind had been 
full of gifts and sacrifice. 

“The last few months have changed 
you,”’ she said in a low voice. 

“Certainly; I hope so!” Silver responded 
with a laugh. 

She looked at him a long time, and fell 
into one of her old wonderments. Silver 
watched her. He got up again. 

“Come!” he said in a sharp voice that 
was yet caressing. ‘“‘Wake up, my dear! 
Consider what I’m saying. et me look 
after you. You shall never want again. 
I promise you ——”” 

“Silver ——”’ 

mi... doubts were so patent to Silver that 

he proceeded to explain more rashly. 

. I'll provide for you. I'll take you out of 
this —— 

“You’re being married in February to 
Lady Mabel Conway. You can’t break 
your engagement, even if— and I wouldn’t — 
couldn’t—as you’ve always known ——”’ 

“Break my engagement? Am I a fool? 
No! Are you a fool, too, my dear? You are 
not! So don’t pretend to be. You're a 
woman of the world by now; you're also 
right on your uppers; down and out, a 
place where it suits no pretty woman to be. 
Come to me; I'll provide.” 

She cried, ‘ “Stop! Be quiet, Silver! Do 
you a th ll come? 

He nod 

“Yes, I po think you'll come. If not to- 
day, in two days, in three days. I’ll starve 
you into ey 4 Anna. I told you when 
we last parted that my time would arrive, 
and ithas! But I'll look after yon and be 
good to you. I will! You'll have all you 
want, in reason, and I’m crazy about you, 
now as much as ever.” 

He would have taken her into his arms, 
but she eluded him; she stepped round the 
table, crying breathlessly, “You aren’t 
asking me to marry you, now, Silver ——”’ 

Silver was crude these days. He still 
believed and still had reason to believe 
that wealth did all. 

He said, “ No, Anna, not now.” 

And his look, blatant, unmerciful, ex- 
— the gulf he thought he saw between 
them. 
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“And I thought you wanted to help me!” 
she wailed, at last in tears, broken. “I 
thought you were wonderful to come here— 
you beast, Silver! You brute! Get out!” 

“I could stay here as long as I liked,” 
said Silver brutally, for his anger was al- 
ways quick, and it was beginning to rouse. 
He measured her with his eye. 

“Get out!” she cried. 

“Ts that what you say to me?” 

“Tt’s all I have to say to you. Get out!” 

A long silence of appalling ugliness fell 
between them. They stared at each other, 
the weeping girl and the balked and angry 
man. The silence was not broken—save by 
Anna’s sobbing breath—iill Silver took up 
his hat and stick from the table. He settled 
the hat on his head and looked at her. 

“You can ring me up, my dear, any 
time you like,” he said. ‘‘And we'll make 
our bargain. It will be worth your while. 
And—you'll have to come to it.” 

Then he went out, without an answer 
from her. 

Anna drew a long breath. She flew to the 
closed door and locked it. But as she turned 
the key she knew the action to be futile. 
For an forty-eight hours longer could she 
keep out the marauder of sheer, stark want. 
She returned to the table and sat down. 
She sighed, and laid her head on her 
arms and abandoned herself to the rare 
luxury of weeping. Silver had struck her to 
the soul. 

She had no words, no thoughts, into 
which to crystallize what had happened. 
Silver’s offer—base, brutal, undecorated 
staggered and appalled her. Her wave of 
anger passing, she felt numb. With her 
arms limply on the table and her head 
limply on them, she tried confusedly to 
marshal all the facts and her chances. What 
she kept seeing was that little, little sum of 
six shillings between her and destitution; 
that paltry sum with which, when lost, she 
would lose her dignity, her pride, her peace, 
her privacy, her precarious independence. 
All these assets now hung on the six 
shillings. It was Silver's visit which showed 
her that. He had made her see exactly how 
a lone, weak, beautiful, workless, friendless 
woman stood. He had done her that serv- 
ice in his monstrous way. 

She saw it bitterly while time crept on, 
as a service. He showed her Anna Land 
beaten; Anna Land flying not before just 
one defeat, but before all defeat; Anna 
Land on her knees to the world. 

She saw. She began slowly, reluctantly, 
painfully to sort out, array, readjust her 
dearest hopes, her highest principles. She 
wondered which one she could let go. This 
one? That one? What compromise should 
be offered? What treasures ceded? What 
surrender made to the world? One by one 
she took and examined her dear hopes, 
the stars by which she had made her glad 
and lonely way, and it seemed as if her 
spirit must live by this manna from her 
heaven or not at all. She took back each 
star into her heart and soul, jealously to 
cherish it. She cried out aloud in the dark 
room: “I cannot let one go!” 


Feet ascended the stair again; heavy, 
flat, tired feet. Her door was tried; again 
a knock fell upon it. She awoke from her 
abstractions of despair and opened to her 
landlady; and the perfumes of a garden 
wafted into the room. The drab woman’s 
arms and upheld apron were full of flow- 
ers—early lilacs, roses, carnations, lilies. 

“There’s some friend,” she said with a 
roguish look that sat quaintly on her poor 
face, ‘‘as hasn’t forgotten you.’ 

She put the flowers into Anna’s slow 
arms, turned and. clattered downstairs 
again. Anna Land stood on her threshold 
speechless. She thought of Silver. He had 
= straight from her to his florist; in the 

vish way of his vanity, seeking to impress 
her, had he sent this load of beauty for her 
to think over, sleep with, dream about, 
_— for-in the morning? Silver had done 
this? 

So she stood uncertain for a while, hating 
the flowers, and then carried them within. 
There was no note; that was not like Sil- 
ver. He would surely proclaim a gift. His 
card would have been there, tied on with 
silver ribbon. 

Perhaps Lucia—no, Lucia had no money 
left for such things; she was giving all she 
had to the poor. 

Perhaps Marini? 

Anna thought with a grateful heart: 
“It’s good of him. It’s like him. He sends 
these for the New Year. But oh, if he only 
knew that I want food!” 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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eagerness existing everywhere. 
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You have them in your home 
. —put them on your car 


You Use Edison MAZDA Lamps for your 
home; they give better light at less cost. 


So specify Edison MAZDA Lamps for your 
car, too. They give maximum light with min- 
imum battery drain —and are always depend- 
able. And for safety’s sake, carry a kit of spare 
lamps as you carry a spare tire. 

EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC; COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

It made her laugh again her unconquer- 
able laugh, seeing herself here with ten 
pounds’ worth of hothouse flowers, at least, 
in her arms, and not a square meal in the 
place anywhere. 

She disposed her flowers about the room, 
in the old accustomed places. The room 
took a beauty once more. When she had 
done she sat and looked at them, hands 
clasped on her lap, remembering. She re- 
membered King Garnet’s flowers— just such 
profusion; and Silver’s little bunch of 
violets lying on the table. Then, a little 
later, there were Silver’s flowers in just such 
profusion; and King Garnet came one 
spring day with a little bunch of violets in 
his hand. She remembered all the gifts 
acutely. 

Nine o'clock chimed from a neighboring 
church clock, while still Anna Land sat 
there by the light of a dying fire, looking at 
the heavenly flowers in the room’s dark 
shadows. 

Very tiredly her landlady came up again 
to put a letter into her hand. 

“Last post,” she said. She leaned upon 
the table exhaustedly, wiping her brow 
with an apron corner. ‘I’ve finished my 
ironing. Hope you’ve got good news there. 
It’s typewritten; might be business, eh?”’ 

She leaned there, watching with true 
concern the letter in Anna’s hand. 

“It might be anything,” said Anna a 
little light-headedly. 

“Open it,”’ the landlady encouraged her. 
“I’ve known what it is to feel like you do 
afraid to open a letter for fear things will 
be worse’n they are already. But take yer 
pluck in yer ’ands and read it, my dear.” 

Anna obeyed, laughing again with no 
ghost of a reason for laughter. And she 
read that Miss Anna Land’s name had 
been given by the Regulations Employment 
Agency to the Garfield Gold Mines, Ltd., 
for the position of head woman clerk, and 
would the applicant call to see the man- 
aging director at 11:30 the next morning? 

“Well?” urged the landlady. 

“‘T’ll land it!’’ said Anna half to herself. 
“T’ll land it! I—I’m saved! I I must 
get it and that’s all there is to it!” 

She ciutched the letter to her breast. 

“Work?” cried the landlady. 

Anna nodded. 
**Perhaps,”’ she said. 
relapsed laxly in her chair. 

“Supper’s what you want,” said the 
landlady. ‘‘Got anything in? No? Well, 
I'll bring you up a bit of ours. 
Then ‘ave a good sleep. Land the 


She sighed and 
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and hard, with the long welts of healed 
scars upon the backs. His face was brown 
and thin and hard and strong; his shoulders 
broad, his mouth set, his eyes like two 
lamps looking out at her. 

She started back, the blood ran into her 
cheeks and lips and drained away. She saw 
swimming before her all the roses and lilies 
and lilacs of last night —his tribute as of old! 

She staggered and called “King!” and 
fainted 

She woke; she was lying flat on the 
floor, her hat removed, King Garnet kneel- 
ing beside her, kissing her hands, whisper- 
ing her name. His kisses awoke her as 
surely as did the kisses of the prince awake 
the sleeping princess. She came out of a 
trance and found herself in a happy land, 
but did not know where. 

She saw his anxious, loving face bent 
over her. She opened her lips to speak, and 
with the lightest, tenderest of kisses he 
closed them. 

‘II wanted to surprise you, Anna,”’ he 
said like a little boy. 

Then Anna laughed, He lifted her up in 
his arms, and there she lay. 

“Where shall I put you?” 

“Where you like,”’ said Anna. 

So he carried her to the huge leather 
chair beside his desk and laid her there. 

He said, “‘My most honored visitor,” 
and kneeling down, put his forehead against 
her shoulder. ‘Darling, you're better? 
I surprised you too much.” 

She nodded. 

“T’ve been ill; I’m stupid 

“Put your arm round my neck, Anna. 
He said, with his head against her shoulder, 
her arm close about him, “I’ve been think- 
ing, imagining this for months.” 

“Months? 

“Ever since I struck gold. You don’t 
know where I’ve been. I’ve been to the 
Yukon, and luck was with me, as it is with 
some men‘sometimes. I saw men die of 
greed and failure, and they murdered each 
other for greed, and robbed and fought and 
schemed and sweated and worked them- 
“~— to skeletons; and I the second 
week I was there I struck it.’ 

“T can’t-—quite—understand 

He took her face between his two hands. 
He looked into her eyes triumphantly. 

“T’ve done what you told me to. I've 


fe 


won! 
“You've won? 
“IT worked like hell when I thought I 
knew what I’d found. I didn’t hope; it 
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might have been a false lode. It just wasn’t. 
I struck veins such as no man has struck 
there for twenty years, they say. I worked 
like hell! All for you, my darling darling 
Every step I went, every inch I dug, every 
time I heaved that blasted pickax in I saw 
you, Anna! Fellows came out from the 
City; I could have sold my claim for a 
hundred thousand dollars before it was prop- 
erly tested at all. I didn’t. Company pro- 
moters and engineers came out by the 


dozen. You should have seen ‘em! But I 
was counting everything for you, Anna; 
and—I was cool as death. I waited. I got 


the real men. It—it’s working fine! The 
company’s floated; I take over the London 
office. : Now isn’t that enough of the 
darned business till presently? It’s all 
here; all right; working like a machine; 
solid. The public’ scomingin. .. . Tell 
me of you. You're all that matters.” 


“You've won, King?” 

“For you.” 

“*T’ve failed.” 

“No, no, Anna! My dearest—I know. 


I know what’s happened. Lie still; don’t 
worry; don’t think. I’m here.” And he 
put his arms tight about her. 

When he said that she knew that she had 
lost her child and found her man. Her heart 
leaped and triumphed. 

Holding his head to her, she whispered, 
“You know about Marini, and my illness? 
Everything?”’ 

“Everything that matters. I’ve been 
sitting here for a month, waiting for you, 
trying to trace you, get hold of you. As 
soon as I’d found you I told the agency. 
Now I have you. And, Anna, I’m big 
enough for you, eh?” 

“You! But, King, I've failed!” 

“You've won! You've put me right 
where I am now. You’ve made me! You've 
done all! Now I’m yours! What’ll you do 
with me?”’ 

“King?” 

“T know what you'll do with me,” he 
said. 

“King?” 

“You'll marry me. 

In each other's arms, they thrilled 

“Oh, King, at last, at last 

“You can’t let me down now. You prom- 
ised some day if could climb to you 

“Now you're beyond.” 

“Oh! All that stuff, Anna! Say it’s 
stuff! I’m yours and you’re mine. We're 
together, walking together like we always 
have been. Only you used to have to pull 
me along. Nowthat’s over. Now 
I’m on my feet, and it’s my turn, 


” 





job! Ofcourse you'll land it—you, 
with your manners and recom- 
mendations!. Cocoa, my dear, 
and bread and cheese I can man- 
age, and you shall ‘ave it right 
away.” 

Again she went down the stairs, 
heavy, flatfooted. 

Again Anna laid her head on 
her arms and wept from sheer 
inability to stop the tears. 


xXxXIV 


O ONCE again, as she could 

remember doing at various 
anxious turning points of her life 
before the present catastrophe, 
Anna Land groomed herself and 
toned herself up and toned herself 
down with careful calculetion 
about what a particular employer 
might be looking for, and set out 
for the Garfield company in Hol- 
born. She went by omnibus all 
the way, wishing to appear fresh 
and vigorous, guarding against 
giving any unwelcome impression 
of fatigue or fragility, and she had 
given herself a decent breakfast. 
More frightened than she had 
ever been, wiser than she had 
ever been, more desperately will- 
ing to please than she had ever 
been, she walked into the room of 
the managing director. 

She heard all the little sounds 
with sharpened ears; she heard 
the office boy close the door be- 
hind her softly as he did it; she 
saw all with sharpened eyes, and 
she had seen the inkpot and pens 
and letters and calendar and the 
exact pattern in the wheel back 
of the revolving chair from which 
the managing director presented a 
broad back, before he swung 
round very slowly and faced her. 

His hands were on either arm of 








you little sick thing as pale as a 
primrose, it’s my turn to put my 
arms round you and lift you onto 
yours. Oh, Anna, my darling, 
isn’t it like that?” 

Anna Land lay in the arms of 
the man she had made stronger 
than herself, and she whispered, 
“Is it?” 

“Do you love me?” 

“T love you.” 

“‘Isn’t the world fine, Anna?”’ 

“It’s fine if you'll stay like 
this. If you don’t let me go.” 

He laughed. 

“You don’t need to tell me 
that. Let you go? Never! 
Never! Never! Till the end of 
the world, my dear, and beyond 
then! I'll hold you in eternity.” 

Her hands about his neck, she 
looked into his face. Her eyes 
were blurred with tears, her mouth 
tremulous with laughter. She 
looked at his strong face, his 
searred brow, his straight eyes; 

she felt the sinews of his arms, 
and at last knew the sinews of his 
soul as strong. She felt his man's 
hands. He was grown; he was 
big; he was fine—all she had ever 
desired him to be. And she knew 
suddenly and secretly that here 
lay the achievement that had 
been her dearest heart’s hope; 
here reared her pinnacle of power; 
here before her lay the future 
spread for her choosing as she 
stood with him upon the top of 
their hill. 

She ceased to listen for the 
dead applause of forgotten mul- 
titudes and lay in his arms and 
laughed. 

“In the 
said, “there's not 
woman than I.” 


whole world,” she 
a prouder 





THE END 
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I get the 
tough ones 


By what you might call 
a process of natural se 
lection, every man ‘with 
an extra tough beard 
sooner or later becomes 
1 addict of Mennen’s 
Some men have natu 
rally docile beards. Hi 
allowed to grow, 
beards are of fine, silky 


such 
texture, These men 
are to be envied, for they have no shaving 
problems. Any soap, cream, or salve 
will soften their beards. Shaving with 
them ts littl 
But it 18 ¢ 
ter for the fellow whose face 
o’clock begins to look like 
field of Kansas c 


stern reality. 


more than a gesture. 

1 altogether different mat 
around hve 
a miniature 
kind 


its owner 


rn stubble That 
of a beard is a 
goes through a regular course of trying 


every razor and shaving preparation, 


He becomes a shaving skeptic 
But at last he buys a tube of Mennen’s 
not hopefully, but because he must try 


something el I doubt if we've ever 


missed out on one of these tough cases. 
Mennen’s will positively. soften the 

soured an other 
I'll back up that 
in the last 


Furthermore, 


st beard that ever 


wise cheerful 


meane 
nature 
Statement in a few minutes 
paragraph, to be exact 
these mean be ards, when Mennenized, 


come off moothly, ge ntly and as cl ysely 


as you like The skin isn’t drawn or 
irritated. There is no after-smart 
For Mennen’s, in addition to being a 


great beard seftener, is a skin conditioner 
After one 
Mennen shave, Boro-glycerine is the 
name of a friend. Iti 


which softens and relaxes skin tissue 


It contains Boro-glycerine 


is a healing emolient 


mildly antiseptic and keeps your skin 
soit, pliable , an | he althy At yugh bear | 
: : 
almost invariably means tender and 


irritated skin 
The creamy, non-drying Mennen lath 


easily 


can be built with any water—cold 
hard without rubbing with hinge 


Buy a tube of Mennen's, | 
ed, send tube to me and | will refund pure 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE MEennen Company 
Newark. A.J. U.S.A 


for a week. if 
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MR PEANUT 
REG US PAT OFF 


Send 7S¢ for a pound of 
the delicious Planters 
Pennant Salted Peanuts 
im the blue tin box 

sealed to ve the nuts 


crisp and fresh 


THE SATURDAY 


en you ave hungry 
at hed-time 


how good those golden-brown, salted nuts 
can taste! How deliciously they satisfy 
the appetite! And how nutritious and 
easily digestible. 

Make the Nickel Lunch the bed-time 
lunch or the ’tween-meal lunch or the 
desk lunch or the “emergency ration.” 
Any time you eat them, they are good 
and good for you too! Anywhere in the 


5c glassine bag. 

Made by the Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., 
Chicago, New York, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco. 


GVotdera 


PENNANT SALTED 
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Recent vandalism has taught me, too cruelly, 
and too late, the moral value of such scenes as 
those in which I was brought up; and given it 
me, for my duty to the future, to teach the 
Love of the fair aleees around us, as the be- 
ginning of Piety, and the end of Learning. 

—RvusKIN: Fors Clavigera, Letter 92. 


HEREVER in the world mechanical 

progress is advancing arm in arm with 
the hideous but irresistible, and, I suppose, 
on the whole, desirable thing called 
modern civilization, there you may be sure 
scenes of natural beauty and historical as- 
sociations are in danger of being spoiled, 
desecrated or destroyed. In every step of 
man’s slow, half-reluctant ascent from bar- 
barism warriors have desolated the face of 
Nature and wrought havoc on the achieve- 
ments of art; though chivalry sometimes 
responded to a poet’s plea, “The great 
Emathian conqueror bid spare the house of 
Pindarus,” and ‘‘Sad Electra’s poet had the 
power to save the Athenian walls from ruin 
yare,”” 

More ruin is wrought by modern mili- 
tarism, thanks to chemical invention and 
mechanical development. But since the 
Great Rebellion, as its royalist historian 
called it, England has mercifully been 
spared the ravages of war. 

Almost every one of our counties has its 
antiquities. The ivy-mantled towers of a 
ruined castle, or a venerable church, or the 
broken arches of an abbey are often the 
fairest features of a rural landscape. When 
a thing is both beautiful and ancient there 
is a double reason for preserving it. But we 
have learned by experience to beware of 
renovation. Every lover of art would shud- 
der at the thought of Tintern or Melrose 
being “‘restored.’’ Our generation has ac- 
quired a new taste both for the venerable 
in art and for the beautiful in Nature. But 
how came it? Are we duly grateful to Sir 
Walter Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats and 
the Lake Poets, who taught our ancestors 
to value and cherish every spot that Na- 
ture, art, legendary romance and historic 
fame have made lovely or memorable? To 
them and to other poets, historians, novel- 
ists and antiquarians we owe much of the 

ublic spirit and munificence that in the 
ast century have gy not only pre- 
cious monuments like Stonehenge or the 
Roman Wall, not only the splendid remains 
of medieval buildings—heretofore used as 
quarries by neighboring towns and vil- 
lages—but patches of ancient forest with 
their immemorial oaks, parks and com- 
mons, glades and waterfalls, from private 
rapacity or commercial vandalism. 


Far From the Madding Crowd 


Before the steam age Europe had no 
great cities except London and Paris. In 
the seventeenth century Pepys noted with 
amazement a spot in Bristol so shut in by 
houses that neither woods nor green fields 
could be seen. At that time Bristol was the 
second town of England. A half hour’s 
walk would take a citizen even of London 
into the country. In those days the towns 
had their smells and fcewe, but rural 
life had its drawbacks. The roads were very 
bad, and some of them were infested by 
highwaymen. Where life and property were 
secure the rule of the squire and parson was 
complete; and one who prized liberty 
might well prefer to live within the bound- 
aries of a chartered borough. 

No wonder then that with changed condi- 
tions popular taste has changed. The con- 
centrated population of urban areas needs 
not only parks and squares and playing 
grounds but also the fresh air of rural dis- 
tricts. Your modern townsman in the holi- 
day season seeks solitude “far from the 
madding crowd.” That is one reason why 
the passion for wild grandeur, planted b 

ts and artists, has grown so fast. 

arren mountain side or a lonely moor was 
not appreciated by many before the indus- 
trial revolution. But for the growth of 
factories and of a factory population, Scott 
and Wordsworth, Constable and Turner 
could not have made or ministered so suc- 
cessfully to a new taste. By these masters 
| of poetry and painting our eyes have been 
trained and our imaginations have been 
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British Natural Scenery 
and its Preservation 
By FRANCIS W. HIRST 


cultivated. Yet all the varied charms of 
English scenery were portrayed in perfect 
verse three centuries ago by Milton: 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the Landscape roind it measures, 
Russet Lawns, and Fallows Gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
Mountains on whose barren breast 

The laboring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim with Daisies pied, 
Shallow Brooks and Rivers wide. 
Towers, and Battlements it sees, 
Bosomed high in tufted Trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighboring eyes. 


Thus in L’Allegro we have presented 
to us all the characteristic charms of an 
English landscape. Yet broadly speaking 
it is true that a widespread love of Nature 
and a delight in legendary or historic 
scenes are essentially modern pleasures; nor 
need we fear to claim that the Anglo-Saxon 
race here and in America, which discovered 
steam and electricity and exploited those 
discoveries with ruthless disregard for Na- 
ture, has also been the first to take measures 
for conserving and safeguarding the price- 
less treasures which greed can destroy in a 
year but which no fortune and no earthly 
power can replace. 


Ancestral Estates Passing 


I do not know when the public con- 
science of America began to be aroused 
against the unconscionable operations of 
the lumberman. If England has been so 
little spoiled by the ax and the crosscut 
saw, we owe it, I suppose, to the landed 
gentry, whose estates are only now being 
sold for development under the grinding 
pressure of war taxation. So great a trans- 
ference of property has not been witnessed 
since the Norman. Conquest. The incomes 
of our landed proprietors have mostly been 
halved by supertaxes and death duties 
since 1914. The Duke of Devonshire, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne and many others 
have sold or let their town houses in order 
to maintain if possible their countryseats. 
The Duke of Portland is cutting down his 
expenditure; but he has publicly expressed 
a doubt whether, even so, he will be able 
to maintain Welbeck. It was rumored last 
spring that the Marquess of Salisbury would 
have to close Hatfield. The Duke of 
Northumberland has just decided to aban- 
don Alnwick Castle, the famed fortress of 
the Percys. Stowe, the home of the Gren- 
villes, and many more historic mansions 
have passed under the hammer or are for 
sale. There are not enough war profiteers 
to buy all ‘‘the stately homes of England”’; 
and few of the new-rich possessors, I fear, 
will maintain them in the old style or with 
the old courtesy. 

Fortunately we are no longer without 
provision for emergencies. To acquire places 
of great natural beauty or of rich historic 
interest a national trust has been insti- 
tuted. Founded in 1895, mainly by the 
efforts of Miss Octavia Hill, Sir Robert 
Hunter and Canon Rawnsley, it is en- 
titled The National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest and Natural Beauty. A 
charter of incorporation was conferred upon 
it by the National Trust Act of 1907, which 
provided: “The National Trust shal! be 
established for the purposes of promoting 
the permanent preservation, for the benefit 
of the nation, of lands and tenements 
including buildings—of beauty or historic 
interest, and as regards lands for the 
preservation —so far as practicable—of their 
natural aspect, features, and animal and 
plant life.” 

In virtue of this admirable statute the 
society is empowered to hold in trust for 
the nation and to manage all suitable 
properties which it may acquire by gift or 
purchase. Its ordinary members are an- 
nual subscribers of ten shillings and up- 
wards. The council by which it is gov- 
erned consists of some fifty members, half 
of whom are elected by the contributors 
and half nominated by other societies and 
associations, such as the trustees of the 
British Museum and National Gallery, the 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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For touring the Coach has the comfort 


and charm of an observation car. The 
family is seated in the cozy intimacy of 


one compartment. Ample leg room 
and deep soft seats allow comfortable 
lounging. Luggage is carried in a 
special compartment, sate from dust 
and damp. 


You will be proud of the Coach and the 
way it 1s received every where. There 
are 40,000 in service. 

But the crowning enjoyment is in the 
performance and reliability of the 
Super-Six. It steers as easily as a bicycle. 
The new Super-Six motor 1s so powerful 
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For Touring Too— 


It is an all-round family car 


and flexible that gear shifting is seldom 
necessary. And it 1s so smooth there Is 
no distraction from the enjoyment of 
the trip. 


The Super-Six 1s simple and inexpensive 
to care for. All parts are accessible. 
Lubrication is a clean operation—done 
with an oil-can. 


More than 140,000 Super-Sixes are in 
use. Thousands have exceeded seven 
years and 100,000 miles of service. 


At the new price the Hudson Coach is 
a value you cannot ignore. 
$1525 


Coach - - Sedan - 


Freight From Detroit and Tax Extra 


Canadian Price, F, O. B. Win 
Speedster - - $2125 7-Pass, Phaeton + + $2200 
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California's earliest oranges, 
An orchard home 100 miles north of San Francisco. 


Uhere i is good 


mmerce, 


XACH YEAR in California is better 
than the one before. Each year brings 

_4 greater average wealth-—greater re- 

is irorn agricultureand industry, Each year 

lite goes forward in comfort and enjoyment 
for thousands of new families —neighbors to 
those who came earlier and prospered, Very 
likely you should be among them. If you want 
in California, there is room for you. 
Rose-covered homes in city and country, 

a prosperity that manifests itself in more than 
800,000 passenger automobiles, a country 
lite chat istruly suburban in itscloseconneétion 
with metropolitan aétivities and recreations 
are as reala part of California life as the yearly 
if four hundred million dollars— 


to live 


crop return ¢ 
the largest per capita crop return in America. 


What Everybody Owns 
Mountains 
national parks, rivers and trout streams — 
are for everyone. Six or seven hours 
trom the warmest weather 


and sea——redwood groves and 


these 


perhaps less 


of the tremendously fertile Great Valley of 


California are the coo! waters of San Fran- 
» Bay, golden ocean beaches, or cool 
mountain resorts with a breeze off the snows. 


And al! the 


day to 


vear 
Californians are out to play 
they work, 


Spare 
as hard as 

A Commonwealth of Cities 
If the (ore 
tile 
one vast farm, it is almost equally one vast 


at Valley with its millions of fer- 


acres tributary to San Francisco Bay is 


city in reality, scores of cities large and 
} 


small, tied together by miles of trunk lines 


and laterals of the State Highway system. 
Over these, the tarmer moves his crops at 
low cost, His wite drives in to the good stores 


and smart shops that are found nearly every- 


whenever there’s a half 


where, or to a meeting in some flower- 
trellised women’s club house and in the cool 
evening the whole family may motor to a 
dance or motion piéture in town, Country 
and city, in California, are inseparably joined, 


The New Pioneers 
Experience and expert knowledge available 
to all have replaced in California the pioneer- 
ing stage of agriculture and business success. 
And California’s pioneering spirit goes ahead 
in the development of lite’s advantages— 
superb rural schools, often with theatres and 
gymnasiums; inexpensive hydro -ele¢tric 
power indoors and out, telephones, autos and 
radio sets. Quick access to big cities, and 
many months of fine weather in which to 
enjoy out-of-door life in wonderful, natural 
recreation grounds are other California ad- 
vantages not estimated in dollars. 


Greater Returns—and Why 
Work—yes! And, in California’s Great 
Valley, Nature adds a year-round growing 
season, abundant water supply, and weather 
conditions you can rely upon, Today there 
are a million acres of irrigated lands alone, 
close to towns and cities, ready for families 
who know how toget along and have a mod- 
erate nest egg. ‘Take advantage of the low 
round trip Summer Excursion fares on all 
roads starting May 15, and visit California 
this summer, 

Calitornians Inc., a non-profit organiza- 
tion of citizens and institutions interested in 
the sound development of the State will be 
glad to tell you more about these opportuni- 
ties. Fill in and mail the coupon on this page 
and wewill send you without cost the 48 page 
illustrated booklet “California, Where Lite is 
Better.” Write today, Address: 


nians 


HEADQUARTERS 
SAN FRANCISCO 





ie ALIFORNIANS Ine. 


140 Montgomery St., Raom go8-C, San Francisco, California 


Cy 


Street 
. State 


Print Name and Address Plainly 


s Please send me your book on California. 
! 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
Royal Botanic Society, the leading uni- 
versities, the Selborne Society, the Society 
of Antiquarians, and the like. One member 
is named by the Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations, Massachusetts. The late Lord 
Bryce was a vice president and active 
member of the trust. Another member of 
the council is Lord Eversley, better known 
as George Shaw-Lefevre, who founded the 
Commons Preservation Society and has 
probably done more than any other man 
alive to preserve public rights of way and 
common lands from encroachment. 

Nearly a hundred properties in England 
and Wales are now held and administered 
by the trust, often in codperation with 
authorities. Local corresponding 


| members in all parts of Great Britain per- 


form valuable services; and the secretary 
is in touch with a dozen or more corre- 
spondents in New England, New York, 

ew Jersey and Pennsylvania. The funds 
of the society, consisting of annual sub- 
scriptions, special subscriptions, rents and 
legacies, are used for maintaining buildings 
and lands, and also for acquiring new 
properties. Just now a special effort is 
being made to purchase Cissbury Ring 
near Worthing, one of the largest camps of 


| early neolithic man, so celebrated for its 
| flints that the archeologists have dubbed 


fomorrow 1 is better, | 


it the Sheffield of the neolithic-flint indus- 
try. 
The prospect from the hill is very fine; 
for you see on a clear day, Chanctonbury 
Ring, long stretches of the South Downs, 
Beachy Head and the Isle of Wight. 
A correspondent of mine notices how 


| many Americans are interested in the Na- 


tional Trust, but says it does not surprise 
him, “for I often think they see more of 
our country than we do.” An American 
traveler who has a few weeks to spend in 
England will be better able to live up to 
this compliment if he procures the annual 


| report of the trust from the secretary, The 


National Trust for Places of Historic Inter- 
est and Natural Beauty, 25 Victoria Street, 
London, 8. W. It will serve him as a guide- 
book to many quiet out-of-the-way scenes 
of wondrous beauty and Old World charm. 

In looking back on what I have seen in 
the States my imagination and retrospec- 
tive vision play most vividly round scenes 
of natural grandeur or historic memory— 
the Grand Cajion, Niagara, the view of 
San Francisco Bay, the giant redwoods of 
California, the high Sierras, the Arabian 
coloring of the Great Salt Lake, the homes 
of Washington and Jefferson, the State 
House, in Boston, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, and the old Spanish Mission 
at Santa Barbara. 


National Trust Properties 


If our own scenery is less grand it pre- 
sents within a small compass a rich variety 
of picturesque interest and hallowed asso- 
ciations, whose spell is cast on every lover 
of Nature and every student of our joint 
history. When I read the glowing lines of 
Macaulay’s Armada I remember that the 
descendants of the Virginians and of the 
Pilgrim Fathers experience the same pride 
in the prowess of our Elizabethan mariners 
and feel the same thrill as they read of the 
beacon fires which lit up this little realm 
and roused our common ancestors to de- 
fend their island against the power and 


might of Spain: 


Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Mal- 
vern’s lonely height ; 

Till streamed in crimson on the 
Wrekin’s crest of light; 


wind the 


Dees : 
| Till broad and fierce the star came forth on 





Ely’s stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er all 
the boundless plain ; 

Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lin- 
coln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o'er the 
wide vale of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on 
Gaunt's embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the 
burghers of Carlisle. 


Skiddaw, the most imposing of English 
mountains, is still private property; but 
its neighbor Scafell is now England’s prop- 
erty; and local munificence, codperating 
with the National Trust, has also acquired 
many fine landscapes round Derwentwater 
and Ullswater. 

Wordsworth, after a climb, once de- 
scribed the view from Sca Fell Pikes of 
Eskdale, Donnerdale and the Duddon 
Sands. “The majesty of the mountains 
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below and close to us,’ he wrote, “is not to 
be conceived. We now beheld tne whole 
mass of Great Gavel from its base—the 
Den of Wastdale at our feet, a gulph im- 
measurable— Grasmere and the other moun- 
tains of Crummock—Ennerdale and its 
mountains, and the sea beyond.” 

It is true, of course, that by tape meas- 
urement the English lakes and mountains 
are but little pools and hillocks beside 
those of Switzerland and Italy or the 
mighty ranges of India and America. But 
the Himalayas are not in sight, and the 
illusion is complete. Standing on a com- 
manding point in our English Lake District 
you feel the mystery of Nature and the 
shadowy bounds of earth and sky more 
profoundly than amid the ceruleans and 
purples of Italy or the lighter blues and 
pinks of Switzerland’s snowclad summits. 
A pedestrian who knows the Himalayan 
giants and the Andes wrote to me the other 
day of a walk he once took from Ennerdale 
by Great Gavel to Wastdale: ‘No scen- 
ery ever impressed me more by its savage 

andeur.” Ruskin, no mean judge of a 

andscape, thought the scene from Friar’s 
San near Keswick, “one of the three or 
four most beautiful in Europe.” In Mod- 
ern Painters he says: 

The first thing which I remember, as an 
event in life, was being taken by my nurse to 
the brow of Friar’s Crag on Derwentwater; the 
intense joy, mingled with awe, that I had in 
looking through the mossy roots, over the crag, 
into the Jerk te ke, has associated itself more or 
less with all twining roots of trees ever since. 


A happy thought chose this spot for the 
Ruskin monument, and the crag is now the 
property of the National Trust, safe forever. 


Derwentwater 


Another trust property, the Druid’s Cir- 
cle at Keswick, was a favorite walk of 
Southey when he lived at Greta Hall. It 
was visited by the poet Gray in 1769, who 
“saw just a Druid circle of large stones, one 
hundred and eight feet in diameter, the 
biggest not eight feet high, but most of 
them still erect; they are fifty in number. 
The valley of Naddle appeared in sight, 
and the fells of St. John, particularly the 
summits of Catchedecain—called by Cam- 
den Casticand—and Helvellyn, said to be 
as high as Skiddaw, and to rise from a much 
higher base.” 

Derwentwater, whose literary associa- 
tions are multitudinous, has been well 
looked after by the trust. Shelley, shortly 
after his expulsion from Oxford, described 
the scenery by the lake: ‘These gigantic 
mountains piled on each other, these water- 
falls, these million-shaped clouds tinted by 
varying colours of innumerable rainbows 
hanging between yourself and a lake as 
smooth and dark as a plain of polished 
jet ——— Oh, these are sights attunable to 
the c ontemplation.” 

The idea of associating natural beauty, 
the most divine thing on earth, with me- 
morials to departed friends is bearing rich 
fruit. How many hideous monuments 
have been erected in the past, and are still 
being erected, in memory of the dead! Ifa 
tenth of the money spent every year in 
England and America on the uglification 
of cemeteries and churchyards could be 
diverted to preserving Nature from dese- 
cration our children and our children’s chil- 
dren would have cause to bless us. 

I have mentioned the acquisitions of the 
trust on the shores of Ullswater, which in- 
clude Gowbarrow Fell and Stybarrow Crag. 
In 1807 De Quincey rode along these 
shores with Wordsworth by moonlight. 
De Quincey says: “All I remember is that 
through those most romantic woods and 
rocks of Stybarrow—through those silent 
glens of Glencoin and Glenridding—through 
that most romantic of Parks [Gowbarrow, 
then belonging to the Duke of Norfolk] we 
saw alternately for four miles the most 
grotesque and most awful spectacles. 


Abbey windows 
With Moorish temples of the Hindoos, 


all fantastic, all as unreal and shadowy 
as the moonlight which created them.” 
Gowbarrow Park is famed in literature 
for the walk that Wordsworth and Dorothy 
took when they came upon “a crowd, a 
host of golden daffodils.”” Dorothy says: 
“T never saw daffodils so beautiful. They 
grew among the mossy stones about and 
above them; some rested their heads upon 
those stones as on a pillow, for weariness; 
and the rest tossed and reeled and danced, 
and seemed as if they verily laughed with 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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PIERCE 


To some fhe call of fhe open highway and fhe open 
car comes each year with fhe first red-breasted robin 
and the first balmy breeze. 

And none feel it more strongly fhan those who 
know fhe fhrill of swift, smoofh motion behind fhe 
Dual-Valve engine in fhe Pierce-Arrow Runabout. 

Even fhe casual eye cannot fail to get its message 
of quick dashes about town — of foursomes to fhe golf 
links wifh two in fhe cozy rumble seat and bags in 
fhe commodious luggage compartment — of skimming 
swiftly and securely for miles and miles over fhe green- 


bordered roadways. 


One senses fhe fact fhat here is transportation 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


from which masterful building has eliminated fhe 
slightest element of doubt or uncertainty. Perfect 
reliability is a known quantity. 


One notes, too, fhat fhe stateliness of carriage, by 
which all Pierce-Arrow Motor Cars are characterized, 
is maintained in fhe Runabout, yet artfully tempered to 
allow a certain jauntiness of line — a smartness of top 
and a charming color contrast between exterior finish 
and leafher, which are permissible in a car of fhis type. 


Pierce-Arrow dealers are now exhibiting, in addi- 
tion to all-season enclosed cars, fhe very latest creations 
in Pierce-Arrow Open Cars. Any dealer will be 


happy to arrange a demonstration upon request. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Open Cars $5250 + Closed Cars $7000 


At Buffalo 


War tax additional Prices in Canada upon application 
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W rite for Booklet, “The Cost 
of the Neglected lnch."’ 


What are your 
floors worth? 


It doesn’t follow that your floors 
should be marred or the floor cover- 


| ings torn just because you have to 


move your furniture about every day. 
That used to be so. 


Nowadays, Bassick Casters solve the 
problem of floor and furniture protec- 
tion. They roll and swivel smoothly 
and respond ‘to light pressure, take 
the inequalities from rug to hard- 
wood floor and over door sills with 
less jolting, and make the furniture 
“‘weigh”’ less to you. No wrenching 
and racking of heavy pieces. 

Bassick Casters come in the blue and yellow 
package, four to the set. Your dealer will 


know what types of casters to give you. Be 
sure and look for the Bassick name on the box. 


And every piece of furniture you buy 
should be equipped with Bassick casters. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


. For thirty years the 
leading makers of high- 
grade casters for the 
home, office, hospital, 
warehouse and factory. 


° 





| which Wordsworth should make 
out of the commonplace, while Coleridge 
| should make real the supernatural by dra- 


| Hence proceeded the 


| called it 
| of Hazlitt entitled My First Acquaintance 








(Continued from Page 48) 
the wind that blew upon them from the 
lake; they looked so gay, ever glancing, 
ever changing.”” Wordsworth transmuted 
her charming prose into heavenly poetry 
and made Gowbarrow holy ground: 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company 
I gazed—and gazed- but f little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


That wealth has been preserved for us by 
the society whose services to the nation 


| I am celebrating. 


Hazlitt’s Visit With Coleridge 


To turn from Westmoreland to Somer- 


| set, and from Wordsworth to his friend and 
| rival genius, Coleridge. 


The Coleridge 
Cottage at Nether Stowey, in Somerset, 


| was presented to the National Trust in 


1909 by the Coleridge Cottage Preserva- 
tion Committee. This cottage, valued at 
the modest rental of seven pounds a year, 
was lent to Coleridge by his friend Thomas 
Poole. Nether Stowey is recognized as 
classic ground by all lovers of English 
poetry, for it was here that Coleridge com- 
posed The Ancient Mariner and Christabel. 
Here, too, after an opium dream, he wrote 


| down the wonderful fragment of Kubla 


Khan. On awaking from the dream he 


| began to write, and had put down the 


fifty-four lines we possess when, alas, he 
was interrupted by a visitor and the re- 
mainder vanished from his mind. Cole- 
ridge was visited at Nether Stowey by 
Hazlitt and Lamb, and above all by Words- 
worth, who came with his sister Dorothy 
to Alfoxden in the neighborhood. The two 
agreed to combine forces in a volume, in 
oetry 


matic presentment of the emotions aroused. 
Lyrical Ballads, 
Page See | in English literature, and 

e first step in the Romantic Revival. 


| Coleridge’s principal contribution was, of 


course, The Ancient Mariner. It was 
planned during a walk across the Quan- 
tocks in November, 1797. We may almost 


| celebrate the Quantocks as the Parnassus 


on which modern English poetry was born. 

Before visiting Nether Stowey —“ my 
own lovely cottage,” as Coleridge once 
one should read that superb essay 


with Poets. Hazlitt was living in 1798 at 
Wem, in Shropshire, where his father was a 
dissenting minister. In that year Coleridge, 
who was in temporary charge of a Unita- 
rian congregation at Shrewsbury, came 
over to visit them. He took a walk with 
young Hazlitt, was attracted by his philo- 
sophic temperament, and overjoyed the lad 
by an invitation, giving as his address ‘‘ Mr. 
Coleridge, Nether-Stowey, Somersetshire,” 
where “‘he should be glad to see men in a 
few weeks’ time.” 

Soon afterwards Hazlitt set out on foot 
through Worcester, Gloucester and Upton 
to Bridgwater: 


I arrived and was well received. The country 
about Nether-Stowey is beautiful, green and 
hilly, and near the sea shore. . . . In the after- 
noon Coleridge took me over to All-Foxden, a 
romantic old family mansion of the St. Aubins, 
where Wordsworth lived. It was then in the 
pesation of a friend of the poet's, who gave 

im the free use of it. . . . ordsworth him- 
self was from home, but his sister kept house 
and set before us a frugal repast; and we had 
free access to her brother's poems, the Lyrical 
Ballads, which were still in manuscript. 


A day or two afterwards Wordsworth 


| arrived from Bristol at Coleridge’s cottage. 


Hazlitt was struck by his gaunt Don 
Quixote-like appearance and rolling gait. 
Looking out of the low latticed window, 
Wordsworth said, “‘How beautifully the 
sun sets on that yellow bank.” The essay- 
ist remarks: 


I thought within myself: “With what eyes 
these poets see Nature,”’ and ever after, when I 
saw the sunset stream upon the objects facing 
it, conceived I had made a discovery, or thank 
Mr. Wordsworth for having made one for me! 
We went over to All-Foxden again the day fol- 
lowing, and Wordsworth read us the story of 
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Peter Bell in the open air. Whatever 
might be thought of the poem “‘his face was as 
a book where men might read strange matters,’ 
and he announced the fate of his Ene | in pro- 
phetic tones. 


After three weeks at Nether Stowey, 
Hazlitt took a long jaunt with Coleridge 
along the shores of the Bristol Channel to 
Linton. At one of their stopping places 
they found a little worn-out copy of Thom- 
son’s Seasons, whereupon Coleridge ex- 
claimed, “‘That is true fame!” 


He said Thomson was a great poet rather 

than a good one; his style was as meretricious 
as his thoughts were natural, He spoke of 
Cowper as the best modern poet. He said the 
Lyrical Ballads were an experiment about to be 
tried by him and Wordsworth to see how the 
public taste would endure poetry written in a 
more natural and simple style than had hitherto 
been attempted; totally discarding the artifices 
of poetical diction, and making use only of such 
words as had probably been common in the 
most ordinary language since the days of 
Henry the Second. 
The return to Nature and the return to nat- 
ural language, the language of the common 
people, were contemporaneous. Fifty 
years later Thoreau, in his New England re- 
treat, might have inscribed over his self- 
built cabin Wordsworth’s lines: 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


The modern impulse, driving us back 
from street and market place and the busy 
hum of men to green fields and lonely 
mountains, is indeed an expression of moral 
feeling as well as of physical needs. As 
usual, the change of thought and feeling is 
marked by a change of word. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries ‘“‘scenery”’ 
meant stage scenery. Then writers began 
to speak of ‘“‘natural scenery.”” Now we use 
the word alone to represent ‘‘the aggregate 
of the picturesque features in a landscape,” 
to borrow a prosaic definition from Mur- 
ray’s Dictionary. Thus the very word 
“‘scenery’’ conveys by its history the trans- 
formation of public sentiment in the short 
epoch which divides the age of Pope and 
Johnson from the age of Wordsworth and 
the naturalists. Contrast Pope’s villa at 
Twickenham with Coleridge’s cottage at 
Nether Stowey, or the pastorals Pope 
composed under Binfield beeches with 
Wordsworth’s lyrics. Doctor Johnson, 
again, infinitely preferred Fleet Street to 
the country and reveled in the long Latin 
words which the Lake School abominated 
and banned. 


The Devil’s Punch Bowl 


Not that the transition was altogether so 
sharp as these contrasts might imply. 
Gray’s Elegy—the churchyard of Gray’s 
Elegy is at Stoke Poges. A few months 
ago, to preserve the amenities of the 
place, the adjoining land, with the poet’s 
monument, was bought and vested in the 
National Trust--Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
lage, Thompson, Burns, Cowper and Crabbe 
form a bridge from Pope to Wordsworth. 
Cowper, the recluse of Olney, said with a 
conviction that reminds us of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, ‘‘God made the country, and man 
made the town.” 

In looking over the properties of our 
National Trust one is struck by the variety 
of scenery and the catholicity of interest 
and taste. You could not find in the south 
of England two spots more unlike than the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl on Hindhead and 
Wicken Fen, or two specimens of architec- 
ture more dissimilar in character and asso- 
ciations than King Arthur’s Castle at 
Tintagel in Cornwall and Quebec House, 
Westerham in Kent, where Wolfe spent his 
boyhood. All four have been acquired for 
the nation in the last few years. 

Hindhead, above Haslemere, is a fine 
hill covered with heath, containing within 
it a deep hollow like a small crater, called 
the Devil’s Punch Bowl. A tragic crime of 
bygone days haunts the place. Readers of 

icholas Nickleby may remember how 
Chapter xxii: 

They walked upon the rim of the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl; and Smike listened with greedy 
interest as Nicholas read the insc ription upon 
the stone which, reared upon that wild spot, 
tells of a murder committed there by night. 
The grass on which they stood had once been 
dyed with gore; and the blood of the murdered 
man had run down drop by drop, into the hol- 
low which gives the place its name. ‘The Devil's 
Bowl,” thought Nicholas, as he looked into the 
void, ‘‘never held fitter liquor than that!” 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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5 4 Right-hand forward chair tilts 
1 ahead, and entirechair moves to 
left on concealed track, to give 


easy entrance and exit 
, of passengers. 





Automatic windshield wiper, rear 
view mirror, and sun visor. 















Spacious rear compartment 
carries bags, suitcases and golfing 
outfits commodiously, 





IVE passengers find utter comfort in this su- 

perbly beautiful Paige. In spite of its close- 
coupled smartness, the interior is amply large. 
Step inside! Here are two finely upholstered, 
individual chairs forward—inviting, restful. 

For greater entrance-way to the rear seat, 
the back of the near chair tilts ahead, while 
the entire chair moves to the left on a con- 
cealed track. In the wide rear seat three ride at 
complete ease—companionably close to those 
in front. 

This steel-paneled body of anti-squeak con- 
struction is Paige’s finest accomplishment in 
enclosed cars. Costly fabric decorates the inte- 
rior and upholsters deeply cushioned seats. Sil- 
vered fittings, etched dome and quarter-lights, 
tafteta shades and a vanity case are features all 
women will appreciate. 

Aili instruments, including gasoline gauge, 
are beneath a glass panel in a walnut dash. The 
steering-wheel is walnut with finger-type con- 
trols, and the steering- -column adjustable tothe 
driver's convenience. A heater supplies winter 
warmth, 


7-passenger Phaeton $2450 
4-passenger Phaeton $2450 
3-passenger Roadster $2695 
5-passenger Brougham $2850 
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Our Ideal Paige Brougham 


Smart Style—Much Comfort—Fine Behavior 








Above all, this Paige’s fine behavior and 
ease of handling invite confidence. Its docility 
is delightful. The frailest woman can drive 
this Paige Brougham practically without a 
lesson—and with a sense of security rarely 
equaled. Automatic windshield w iper, and 
rear-view mirror, give assured view of the road 
ahead and behind. 

Milady’s daintiest gowns are happily pro- 
tected. Storm, dust, wind, are forever banished. 
Yet door and side windows may be completely 
lowered for as much openness as any touring 
car could give. 

In this Ideal Paige Brougham you may go 
to theater, country club, shopping, or touring, 
and with no need to carry bundles or golf clubs 
or luggage inside. The locked compartment 
in the rear will carry golf bags with clubs 45 
inches long, and half a dozen big suitcases, 

Smart style—much comfort—fine behavior 
—these are yours in unequaled measure in our 
Ideal Paige Brougham. And no one can name 
a penny’s worth of equipment which needs to 
be added. Every Paige isa complete car! 


GE 


§-passenger Touring Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Limousine $3435 


Prices at Detroit, Tax Extra 
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This Court Room of the 


Suffolk County Court House, 
Boston, Mass., has floors 
of Blabon “Invincible” 


Battleship Linoleum. 


Wherever you go you can see Blabon 
floors in municipal buildings, libraries, 
churches, auditoriums, hospitals, business 
offices, clubs, and similar institutions. 

They are widely chosen because they 
withstand the constant tread and scuff of 
feet, and endure through years of service, 


Their beautiful colorings and _ artistic 
designs have enlarged the utility of 
linoleum. Their plain colors and inlaid 
patterns go through to the burlap back, 
and keep clear and bright as long as the 
linoleum lasts. When waxed and polished 
their beauty is enhanced, and the floor 
is even easier to clean. If cemented down 
over builders’ felt paper these floors are 
permanent. Any Blabon dealer can send 
or recommend an experienced man to do 
the work. 

Blabon floors are sanitary. They are 
easy to keep clean, and economical to 
maintain. For genuine linoleum look for 
the name Blabon. Write for illustrated 
booklet. 


Blabon Rugs are genuine linoleum 

Beautiful patterns and colorings. Sanitary, moth- 
proof, and durable. They lie flat without fastening. 
Folder showing 22 patterns in colors sent upon 


request, 


The George W. Blabon Co., Phiiadelphia 


Established 72 years 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 


look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


| for wild and romantic scenery. 








Important Notice: 

Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise 
or sell them as linole- 
um isaviolationof the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings baveablack 
interior which iseasily 
detected upon exam- 

ining the edge. 
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In 1786 an unknown sailor was murdered 
by three tramps who were afterwards hung 
in chains on the spot. This gruesome trag- 
edy from the first fascinated the public 


| mind, possibly owing to the contrast be- 


tween foul deed and fair landscape. The 


| view from Hindhead has been described by 


a local writer: ‘‘ Northward can be seen the 
Charterhouse School above Godalming, the 
ridge of the Hog’s Back, the low-lying 
Aldershot Hills, the Fleet Pond in Hamp- 
shire and the more distant hills which ex- 
tend into Berkshire; to the northeast are 
the high grounds of Wimbledon Common; 


| to the east is Leith Hill and tower, with the 


Hambledon Hills in the middle distance; 


| to the south lies the wide wooded plain of 


the Sussex Weald; and to the southwest 

are the downs of Hampshire, terminating 

in the high grounds above Portsmouth.” 
When Tennyson’s home at Freshwater, 


in the Isle of Wight, became infested by 
| trippers 


he built himself Aldworth, on 
Blackdown, a hil! joining Hindhead. There 


| for the remainder of his life the poet found 


restful solitude. 

One at least of Robin Hood’s haunts—in 
Sherwood Forest or elsewhere—ought 
surely to be numbered among the National 
Trust’s possessions. I lived in my boyhood 

near a sylvan scene of his exploits 


| and would like to feel sure that it will be 


reserved from the spread of factory civi- 
ization. But Wicken Fen, Cambridgeshire, 
takes us back to Hereward the Wake, an- 
other popular hero of the struggle against 
the Normanrule. Hereward held theswamp 
fastnesses of the Isle of Ely against William 
the Conqueror in 1070 and 1071, A. D. 
Most of our East Anglian fens have been 
drained, but Wicken Fen remained secluded 


| and untouched till the end of last century. 
| Then it was threatened. A few acres were 
| bought and given to the trust in 1899. 


Since then, in 1912 and later, several 
hundred more acres have been added by be- 
quest and purchase. Last year a watcher’s 
cottage was completed and a watcher in- 
stalled, and permission given to the Botany 
School of Cambridge University to build a 
hut for the purpose of studying the flora. 
As almost the last remnant of the primeval 
fen land of East Anglia, Wicken Fen is 
deemed very precious by botanists and en- 
tomologists, for it abounds in rare plants 
and insects, 


Making Nature the Fashion 


So far I have omitted Scotland, the home 
of metaphysicians, romanticists and money- 
makers; of David Hume, Walter Scott and 
Andrew Carnegie! Though no Scottish so- 
cieties are affiliated with the trust, the uni- 


| versities of Glasgow, Edinburgh and St. 
| Andrews nominate members of the council; 


and in the last two years the council has 
twice interfered with success to prevent the 
disfigurement of Highland scenery by 
electric-power undertakings. Here let me 
»ause to lay a wreath on the tomb of Sir 

alter Scott, from whose poems and novels 
our great-grandfathers imbibed the passion 
In this re- 
spect The Lady of the Lake—-1810-~—exer- 
cised a transcendent influence. Who does 
not recall its prelude, the stag hunt in the 
Trossachs, culminating in a picture of the 
loveliest of Scottish lakes? 


Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him roll’d; 
In all her length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek and bay, 
And islands that, empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light, 

And mountains, that like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land. 


Henceforward it became the fashion to 
admire lakes and mountains; and when 
Rokeby appeared, with its glowing land- 
scapes of North Yorkshire, Tom Moore 
suggested sarcastically that Scott was com- 
ing south to do every countryseat between 
Edinburgh and London. Soon afterwards 
Scott’s vogue gave way to Byron’s more 
rhetorical muse. At that time Shelley, 
whose centenary we have just celebrated, 
was totally neglected; but Shelley’s worship 
of Nature—of skies, clouds, mountains 
and rivers—has had a far-reaching influ- 
ence. Byron felt it more than any other 
of Shelley's contemporaries. They first met 
at Geneva, in 1816, and under Shelley’s 
inspiration Byron wrote the third canto of 
Childe Harold, his first really great achieve- 
ment in poetry. Henceforward Byron be- 
came a rhapsodist of Nature, though Pope 
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remained his favorite poet, and he never 
failed to tilt against the Lake School. In 
Childe Harold, IV—1818--such lines as 
“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods,” 
or “I love not man the less but Nature 
more,” are familiar quotations. The hour 
of revolution had struck, and all its children 
were moved this way or that by Rousseau’s 
doctrine of the return to Nature and man’s 
emancipation from self-imposed restraints. 
It led in the United States to liberty and 
independence; in France to a quest for 
equality, followed by red rule and military 
despotism; in England to war and poverty 
and repression; thence to a slow-won lib- 
erty of thought and trade, including indus- 
trial and social emancipation, the worship 
of wealth, the rule of the chimneys, the 
pollution of streams, and in the end a de- 
termination to preserve the beauties of 
Nature from needless vandalism. 


Ruskin to the Rescue 


The first practical step, as we have seen, 
was taken by Lord Eversley and his friends 
in 1866. Among the chief inspiring forces 
of that time must be counted John Ruskin, 
who explored the subject in Modern Paint- 
ers, under a curious title, The Pathetic 
Fallacy—that is, the modern practice of 
attributing feeling to natural objects. His 
language about encroachment was often 
violent. Thus he complained that Man- 
chester, in search of water, was “‘as a cor- 
porate body, plotting at last to steal and 
sell for a profit the waters of Thirlmere and 
clouds of Helvellyn. And therefore I have 
no serious doubt that the Rhadamanthine 
verdict on that society, being distinctly 
retributive, would be, not that the Lake of 
Thirlmere should be brought to the top of 
the town of Manchester but that the town 
of Manchester, or at least the corporation 
thereof, should be put at the bottom of the 
Lake of Thirlmere.” This Ruskinian vio- 
lence, however, had, like Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s paradoxes, the effect of calling at- 
tention to what was being done. The Com- 
mons Preservation Society took action 
against the corporation of Manchester and 
induced them to give the public the right to 
roam over the mountains and fells sur- 
rounding Thirlmere, which is now the great 
reservoir of Manchester. Ruskin’s work is 
well commemorated by Ruskin Park in 
South London, near his old home at Den- 
mark Hill. In his will he provided that the 
public should have access to his lake home 
Brantwood, on Coniston Lake. 

Though my discourse has naturally re- 
volved round the work of the National 
Trust, no sketch of the organized effort to 
preserve British scenery would be at all 
complete without some account of the Com- 
mons and Footpaths Preservation Society, 
which has guided and inspired for the last 
sixty years the battle for common lands, 
open spaces, recreation grounds and rights 
of way in these islands. In 1866, when the 
society was founded, many of the old com- 
mons and forests had been inclosed under 
private-inclosure acts, the rights of the 
commoners and of the public having been 
thus extinguished, usually by and for the 
benefit of the lord of the manor. Small in- 
closures and encroachments were still 
occurring continually. In 1865 a committee 
of the House of Commons reported that no 
open space in London could be spared, and 
declared that rights of common still existed 
as against arbitrary inclosures by lords of 
the manor. Thereupon the lords of the 
manors of the London commons took steps 
to prove that they were practically the 
owners of the commons, and that all other 
rights had lapsed, by fencing in hundreds 
of acres, felling trees and otherwise exer- 
cising the privileges of private ownership. 
Epping Forest, Berkhampstead Common, 
Hampstead Heath and other popular resorts 
were endangered. 

In the summer of 1866 Mr. George Shaw- 
Lefevre—now Lord Eversley—then a young 
man and an active member of the House of 
Commons, determined to found a society 
to back the recommendations of the parlia- 
mentary committee on which he had served, 
und to organize resistance to the threatened 
inclosure of London commons. In his book, 
Commons, Forests and Footpaths, now the 
classic work of reference, Lord Eversley, as 


he is now called, says—page 27: 


I invited a number of those interested in the 
question, mostly my personal friends, to meet 
for this purpose. At the meeting held on July 
19, 1866, it was decided to form a society for 
the above objects, to be calle? the Commons 
Preservation Society. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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—but you can start to save 
next Winter’s coal right now 


FEW lumps of coal in the Spring 

sunlight—all that is left of the 
tons that were rushed across the 
country last winter to keep your 
house warm. One of the most acute 
coal shortages the country has ever 
known is over. You would proba- 
bly like to forget it. 

But that would be a mistake. 

Now, while your furnace is shut 
down, is just the time to have your 
whole heating system inspected care- 
fully. Is your heater properly insu- 
lated? Are the pipes properly 
covered? If they are bare or not 
properly covered you wasted a good 
deal of coal last winter. 

Have your pipes covered with 
Improved Asbestocel. Do it now! 
This will mean a big saving of coal 
which has in the past been lost 
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Improved 


Asbestoce 


through radiation from bare pipes and 
heaters. This pipe covering ts called 
pe Improved”’ Asbestocel for a good 
reason. Corrugations run crosswise 
around this insulation as well as length- 
wise, forming innumerable small cells. 
This construction prevents air from 
circulating freely within the covering. 


And circulating air is the cause of 


the wastefulness of other coverings. 


Get your plumber or heating man 
into your cellar at once. You may 
think that your heating system is as 
heat-tight as you can make it. At any 
rate hecan tell you, and he may be able 
to save you money. Get in touch with 
him to-day and you will have less to 
fear from any future coal shortage. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., Dept. A 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York Cit 
Branches in 56 Large Citie 


For Canada: Canadian Jot Mar e( Led I 






































The same people who repair your 
furnace and piping system will install 
Improved Asbestocel for you. Look 
for the red band on 
the insideend ofeach & 
length. 

























Please have my heating plant 
I want to know how Improved Ash 
can help it to do a better jo , 
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Artistic window effects 
begin with the shades! 


— and Brenlin window shades assure lasting 
beauty at little cost 


The decorative possibilities of a 
room center largely about the 


windows. In the way 


handled lies much of the success 


of your interior scheme. 


And decorators say that artistic 


window effects begin with 
the shades! For window 
shades are the back- 
ground for your dra- 
peries. 

Worn, faded shades, 
full of cracks and pin- 
holes, are one of the little 
jarring notes that mar 
the beauty of a room. 

With shades of Bren- 
lin, beautiful and long 
wearing, a perfect win- 
dow background is 


effected. For Brenlin is an excep- 
tional shade fabric, with body 


enough to hang straight 


without looking stiff or hard. 
And the Brenlin colors are lovely 
—soft and rich, harmonizing with 
Expertly 
applied by hand, they are sun and 


any decorative scheme. 


water proof. Brenlin 


showing a different color for each 
is also widely used with 


side, 
artistic effect. 


Bren 


they are 


The wearing quality of Brenlin is 
several times that of ordinary 
shade material. 
specially woven so fine and close 


For Brenlin is 


that it needs none of the clay or 


Scratch a piece of ordinary 
window-shade material 
lightly. Tiny particles of 
chalk or clay “‘filling’’ fall 
out. BRENLIN has no fill- 
ing—it outwears several 
ordinary shades 


and firm 


Duplex, 


chalk filling that so soon falls out, 


leaving the shade limp, 
cracked and full of tiny 
holes. 

With Brenlin shades 
your windows are hand- 
somely equipped for any 
decorative scheme—and 
at so little cost? For after 
all Brenlin costs very lit- 
tle—and how much it adds 
in beauty and: offers in 
wear! The name Brenlin 
is perforated or embossed 
on the edge. If you don’t 


know where to get it, write us; 
we'll see that you are supplied. 


“‘How to shade and decorate 
your windows correctly’’ — Free 


We will send you a copy of this instruc- 
tive booklet on how to improve the 
beauty of your home with correct shad- 
ing and decoration of your windows. 
Samples of Brenlin in several colors will 
come with it. 

For windows of less prominence, Cam- 
argo or Empire shades give you best value 


in shades made the ordinary way. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
*“The oldest window shade house in America”’ 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, and Portland, Ore. 
Owner of the good will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


Hanp Mapes 


lin 


the long-wearing 


Winvow Snape material 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
Among its earliest members were Sir T. F. 
.N, Buxton, who did great serv- 


Epp Forest, Tom 
‘om 

eee, 
Faweett 


Thomas F 

St hen, John Lubbock and John Stuart 

a who had been converted to com- 

irlend, George by his eeiecomnie rad- 
eal lend bike apittt of a con se tivey mall 

public spirit of a comparati sm 

group of individuals, and the infectious zeal 
of a few authors, j and members 
of parliament achieved marvelous results 
at a comparatively small expense. In this 
cause men and women labor for love. ‘The 
regular income of the society from subscrip- 
tions has been only from five hundred to 
seven hun: ones ayear. Special funds 
have ised from time to time for 
lawsuits, and ee a advice has been given 
gratis to } pions - public rights 
against private landlords and corporations. 

One of the society’s first exploits was on 
Hampstead Heath. This great playground, 
now crowded with Londoners on every 
holiday, was in danger of being built over 
by a ord of the manor. After prolonged 
controversy it was saved by payment of 
feeiee thousand pounds, the money be- 
St found by the Metropolitan Board of 

ks a few years after the foundation of 
the society. In the 80’s and 90’s the heath 
was enlarged by the payment of further 
and much larger sums. 

Berkhampstead Common was rescued by 
more sensational means in 1866 from in- 
| closure by Lord Brownlow, whose agent 
had coolly inclosed four hundred and thirty- 
four acres. After careful consultation the 
| leaders of the society decided to resort to 
the old practice of abating the nuisance by 


forcible removal of all the fences. A squad 


of workers, armed with spades and crow- 
bars, was sent from London one night in 
March, 1866. They detrained at Tring. A 
moonlight march of three miles brought 
them to the common, and by daylight Lord 
Brownlow’s fences, two miles in all, were 
leveled to the ground. They were never 
replaced. Public sentiment was too strong. 
Finally a decision in the law courts affirmed 
the rights of the Berkhampstead Common- 
ers to herbage and pannage, and to the 
cutting of turf and gorse against the preten- 
sions of the lord of the manor. As a result, 
Berkhampstead Common remains open and 
uninclosed, a splendid stretch of down and 
woodland bordering on London’s suburbs. 


What a Royal Forest Is 


Wimbledon is now famous for its All- 
England Tennis Club and international 
tournaments. Wimbledon Common, on 
which Julius Cesar is believed to have en- 
camped, was saved in 1871 by a successful 
litigation, undertaken by commoners with 
the society’s support, against the lord of the 
manor. Much has been done since by pri- 
vate citizens, led by Mr. Richardson 
Evans—founder of the Scapa Society, 
which aims at preventing advertisers from 
disfiguring scenes of natural beauty—to 
extend and improve the amenities of this 
fine expanse, now stretching several miles 
from Putney Heath to Richmond Park. 

In Anglo-Saxon and Norman times many 
forests belonged to the king, and the 
remains of these are in some cases crown- 
lands, administered by a government de- 
partment. They are not necessarily forests 
in the sense of being covered with trees. A 
royal forest was defined by an old writer as 
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“a territory of woody grounds and fruitful 
we, privil for wild beasts and 
owls of forest, chase and warren, to rest 
and abide there in the safe protection of the 
King for his delight and pleasure.” William 
the Conqueror, who lived much at Win- 
chester, loved to hunt in the New Forest. 
The Rufus Stone still marks the spot where 
his son lost his life. It was disafforested in 
1851. The deer were removed and the 
crown began to inclose and let land to im- 
prove its revenues, disregarding the rights 
of commoners. After 1866 the principles 
of the Commons Preservation Society began 
to be applied in the interests of the public, 
and the New Forest is coming more and 
more to be recognized as a national park. 
A similar policy has been adopted in regard 
to the smaller Forest of Dean in Glouces- 
tershire. 
A much more strenuous war had to be 
ie a in the case of Epping Forest. Many 
closures had been made by private land- 
Poa before the middle of last century, 
when, as we have seen, public spirit began 
to work vigorously against private en- 
croachments. After years of inquiry, con- 
troversy and po yng the efforts of Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre and his friends were amply 
rewarded. In 1878 an act was passed 
for the settlement of all claims. An arbi- 
trator was ng under the act, and 
by his award over four hundred persons 
were compelled to disgorge and return to 
the public three thousand acres of the forest 
that had been wrongfully inclosed. 


The Battle for Epping Forest 


“Never,” writes Lord Eversley with legit- 
imate pride, ‘ ‘was there preserved by a 
single suit an area so large in extent and so 
remarkable for woodland charm and scenic 
beauty.” This popular victory, “‘the battle 
for Epping Forest,’’ was celebrated in 1882, 
when at High Beech, before a great multi- 
tude of people, Queen Victoria in person 
threw the forest open to the public. 

Lord Eversley’s fascinating story of the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation So- 
ciety shows that in England we owe many 
of our most valued pleasures—I mean espe- 
cially that of roaming freely over beautiful 
stretches of country—very largely to the 
common law and to customs or prescriptions 
that have been enforéed against inclosers 
and encroachers by the courts. The maxim 
“Once a highway always a highway”’ has 
been instrumental in saving many roads, 
bridle paths and footpaths in the last half 
century. The public has become jealous of 
its rights, and the ways of the encroacher 
become harder every year. In out-of-the- 
way parts of the country, village greens, 
roadside wastes and small commons have 
been saved from private occupation. Pedes- 
trian clubs and associations of all kinds 
have asserted rights of way by the simple 
process of defying and perhaps removing 
illegal notices that trespassers will be pros- 
ecuted. I can well remember as a boy see- 
ing the still more illegal warnings which 
threatened trespassers with man traps and 
spring guns. 

The acquisition of parks and recreation 
grounds has become a public necessity, 
often a very costly one, for large towns. 
The demand is creating the supply. But 
the preservation of Nature—of its forests, 
its lakes, its waterfalls, and of all those 
amenities which are so easy to destroy and 
so difficult to restore—is still a task worthy 
of our time and generation; a task requir- 
ing both poetic inspiration and practical 
guidance. 


WHY GERMANY DROWNED 
HER CREDIT 


(Continued from Page 7) 


| then hands the marks back. The govern- 


ment does not get the dollars. The hotel 
proprietor pays the tax over to the govern- 


| mentin thegovernment’s own paper money. 


What else does inflation conceal? 
It conceals the fact that Germany does 


| not pay reparations out of her own re- 





sources. Here appears the most colossal 
swindle since the invention of money. 

When a German banker says ‘‘We have 
had to print money to pay reparations,” he 
is quite sane. It makes apeaioct sense if you 
turn it upside down. He cannot say ‘We 
have had to print money in order to make 
other people pay our reparations.”’ That is 
the exact truth. All the cash ostensibly 


paid by Germany on account of reparations 
has in fact been paid by the people of the 
United States, Holland, England, Scandi- 
navia, South America, Japan, and whoever 
else bought the marks exported by Ger- 
many. The American people alone have 
been caught to the amount of nearly 
$1,000,000,000. 

At this point the German mind is im- 
penetrable. It assumes that Germany has 
been compelled to swindle the world with 
marks just as she was compelled to make 
war on the world. She is always blameless. 
If the world complains, let the world re- 
flect upon its own iniquity first. It is the 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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At the Races 


The races, being both infor- 
mal and fashionable, make 
sharp demands on a man’s 
taste in clothes; which is why 
particular men make ita point 
on such occasions to wear 
the VAN HEUSEN. 


In Strange Countries 





















The American abroad is sen- 
sitive about the impression he 
makes, and he takes particular 
Fe pains to wear the right things. 
} The VAN HEUSEN solves the 
collar problem smartly and 
comfortably for him. 





























On Board Ship 


Men at ease on shipboard 
are all the more at ease in 
the consciousness that the 
VAN HEUSEN gives them not 
only sheer comfort but the 
properly nonchalant air of 









The business man of today is 
as efficient in his appearance 
as in his achievement, which 
explains why, both for smart- 
ness and comfort, he selects 
the VAN HEUSEN collar. 
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At the Country Club NAT ie On the Open Road 


} Golf is not only a matter of The open road... . a fine 
club and ball, but of attire. car....a VAN HEUSEN 
Good golfers,as wellas “dubs,” collar . . . . the wise motor- 


realize this, and they wear ist chooses his collar as he 
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i | the crisp and comfortable does his car—with an eye for 
| VAN HEUSEN. both comfort and smartness. 
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At the Theatre 


Correctness in dinner clothes 
used to mean starchy dis- 
comfort, but now, with the 
advent of the VAN HEUSEN, 
men need no longer sacrifice 
comfort to smartness. 


In the evening at home, re- 
laxation need not affect one’s 
appearance, so far as the col- 
lar is concerned, if that collar 
is a VAN HEUSEN, 
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On ROUTE WITH the VAN HEUSEN 


Travel the length and breadth of this country,and everywhere you will 
see men looking smarter and more at ease because of the VAN HEUSEN. 
§Whether they are working or playing, lounging or on dress parade, 
men in these United States have discovered the comfort and the 
crispness inherent in this fine collar. § They have discovered the perfect 
curve which giant looms have woven into the VAN HEUSEN. § They have 
discovered the virtues of its permanent fold. 9They have discovered 
that here is a collar seamless, bandless and sturdy; starchless, unlined, 
and correct. §9They have discovered, in short, that the VAN HEUSEN 
is the world’s smartest collar. 


VAN HEUSEN 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





: VAN ESTY 


—one of the twelve 
current VAN HEUSEN 
, styles—smoothly com- 
| fortable, as always, and 
f particularly smart at 
: | this time of the year. 
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Exploded Wheat 


With every food cell blasted 
Puffed to bubbles, 8 times normal size 


Pufied Wheat is whole wheat shaped as it grew, but puffed 
to airy globules, flimsy, flavory, thin. 

Over 125 million steam explosions are caused in every kernel. 
Thus the food celis are all blasted, so digestion is made easy 
and complete. 


. The object is to make 
to fit all the 16 vital elements 


This is Prof. Anderson's process. 
whole grains wholly digestible 
to feed. 


Like toasted nut meats, puffed 


Another object is to make whole grains enticing. Children 
need them. In this form they eat an abundance—morning, 
noon and night. 


Children use them like 
in candy making, as garnish on ice cream. 


Puffed Grains are food confections. 
nut meats 


They crisp them and douse with melted butter for after- 
school delights. 


In the morning they form the finest cereal dainties breakfast 
ever brings. 

For supper or at bedtime, there is nothing so delightful as 
Puffed Wheat or Rice in milk. 


If you want your children 
whole grains, 
here is the ideal form. These 
whole grains are tidbits, and 
they yield their entire nutri- 
ment. 


Puffed Wheat 


to eat more 


Puffed Rice 
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world’s own fault—not Germany’s. Dr. 
F. Schroeder, Secre of State in the 
German Ministry of Finance, in a formal 
article on the German budget, speaks of 
“the obligation to unload paper marks 
upon the market in order to exchange them 
for foreign currencies” with which to pay 
reparations. 

The obligation to do so! The assump- 
tion is that as Germany was obliged to pay 
what she could not pay, she was obliged to 
sell counterfeit marks. Yet while exporting 
these marks, which represented only the 
cost of color printing, she was bending her 
labor not to make goods for export but to 
upbuild Germany—to build all these new 
dynamic agencies for the creation of wealth 
which the amazed ye of the French be- 
held rising in the Ruhr Valley. It was 
cheaper to export paper marks and make 
other people pay than to pay herseif, 

All this relates to cash payments. There 
have been payments also in kind, so-called, 
meaning deliveries of coal and coke and 
goods to the French direct. These pay- 
ments at least, the Germans insist, were 
made out of their own resources. They sa 
this after they have been compelled to ad- 
mit that other people have paid the cash. 
But even as to payments in kind the case is 
debatable. 

Besides paper marks, large amounts of 
German bonds have been exported; and 
bonds have gone the way of marks. Their 
value has become extinct. Moreover, for a 
while, or until it was seen that foreign in- 
vestments in Germany were liable to be 
expropriated, there was a very large direct 
influx of outside capital. You could buy a 
high-class apartment house in Berlin for a 
few thousand American dollars; and it was 
irresistible until you began to get rents in 
paper marks of \ qn value and found 
you were forbidden by law to raise rents 
correspondingly. Then you wished you had 
left your money in dear American real 
estate. Likewise, for a few thousand Amer- 
ican dollars you could buy up the shares 
of a German stock company; but you 
might have nearly all the shares and still 
not be able to touch the property, because 
the minority German shareholders by a 
legal system of plural voting could control 
it. They could do as they pleased with the 
profits. They could divert them from divi- 
dends to new construction. Amateur foreign 
capital in time grew weary of chasing this 
rainbow and desisted; but not until a very 
large aggregate of good English pounds, 
American dollars, Dutch guilders and other 
money had disappeared without trace in 
the sea of marks. How much of it will safely 
emerge remains to be seen. 





Taking Refuge in Bankruptcy 
The point here to be established is that 


| by the sale abroad of worthless marks and 
| of bonds that turned out to be payable, 
| interest and principal, in worthless marks, 


and in other ways, ee pe has been able 
to command money and credit in gold coun- 
tries not only sufficient to pay all that has 
so far been paid in cash on account of rep- 
| arations but to buy besides enormous quan- 
| tities of goods from other countries, in 
excess of her exports—goods such as coal 
andships from Great Britain,cotton, copper, 
breadstuffs, fats and meat from the United 
States, and ores from Sweden and Spain. 
The amount of goods bought from other 
countries more t the amount she has 
sold to other countries is probably much 
ater than the whole of her payments in 
ind to France. So it is arguable and ap- 
parently true that except for what may be 
called spot deliveries of animals, equip- 
ment, and so on, after the Armistice, ac- 
cording to the treaty, Germany out of her 
own resources has paid nothing on repara- 
tions. What has been paid has come out of 
other countries. 
| And having concealed the fact that Ger- 
many was not paying reparations, inflation 
| concealed aiso the fact that she was in- 
creasingly able to pay. This it did by cre- 
| ating about her an illusion of ruin. The 
| world was unable to disti between 
| financial and physical ruin. It did not real- 
ize that one could be without the other. It 
| accepted the German picture. This was a 
picture of 60,000,000 people moved by 
| despair and extortion to the brink of Bol- 
| shevism. If the world continued to insist 
upon impossible reparations the worse folly 
| would happen. The German people would 
| go over the brink. The consequences of 
| that be upon the world’s head. Then chaos 
in Europe. 
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As to Bolshevism in Germany there is 
much to be said. If a conclusion is neces- 
sary, one is bound to say it is easier to im- 
agine Germans paying reparations willingly 
than to imagine them embracing Russian 
Bolshevism. That in any case was not the 
disaster that threatened them. They 
threatened the world with the ruin of their 
own finance—that is to say, with German 
bankruptcy. 

But if you are out to defraud your credi- 
tors, if you mean to conserve your assets 
and pay as little as possible, then bank- 
ruptcy is not a disaster. It is a refuge. The 
ruin of Germany’s finance must be regarded 
in that light. 

All this time her physical assets, her tool 
power, has been increasing. There is an 
illusion that a great deal of wealth has 
been destroyed, especially that of the mid- 
dle class. But what has happened to this 
wealth is another thing. It has been con- 
fiscated. Its forms have changed; the 
titles to it have passed. Yet it is all there in 
some form, and generally the new forms are 
more dynamic than the old; as, for exam- 
ple, in the case of a bond issue that was 

aid off with paper marks. All the private 
idle fortunes represented by those bonds 
are gone; they have been annihilated, con- 
fiscated, by inflation. But in place of them 
are new physical assets. 

If a country has meant to confiscate all 
its old and idle wealth in this ruthless man- 
ner for a national purpose, and never to 
restore it—and if it has meant to make 
other people pay its debts so long as they 
were ‘stupid enough to buy its worthless 
money, and never to make that money 
good—then inflation pays, as fraudulent 
bankruptcy pays, always provided the 
bankrupt can get a settlement with his 
creditors in the end and begin a new career. 


The Kaisers of Industry 


That is what Germany meant to do. 
When she had got reparations scaled down 
to a sum she could comfortably carry she 
meant to stop inflation, introduce a new 
form of gold currency, mourn the old mid- 
dle class and outtrade the world. 

Here one is talking to a Machiavellian 
person who lives in a new palace, has secret 
power with the government, and is said to 
be the only man in Germany who will con- 
verse sanely about German finance. 

“At the end of 1922 Germany was in 
pretty good shape.” 


,” he says. 

“She had found herself.” 

“Yes,” he says. 

“She had confiscated the great wealth of 
her middle class and converted it into a new 
industrial power. By inflation, that is, by 
selling paper marks all over the world, she 
had actually got that moratorium, or 
period of grace, that her creditors had re- 
fused to grant—three years of it. She had 
made good use of it. She was just ready to 
rise when the French came into the Ruhr.” 

““Yes,”’ he says slowly. 

“And that is what France saw. That is 
why she seized the Ruhr Valley, perhaps.”’ 

He sees the point and begins to shake his 
head. One must not be deceived by ap- 

nees. Germany’s condition had im- 
proved. She was not prosperous—no. That 
was not what the French saw. The French 
were bound to seize the Ruhr. The motive 
was militaristic. 

What more inflation has concealed pri- 
marily concerns the German people. They 
are walking in the dimness. They hardly 
realize the extent to which the power of 
the German state has been seized by a 
group of her industrial dynasts. Not since 
the time of the German emperors who used 
up their people in fighting their way to 
Rome and back for the Holy Roman crown 
has there been a rule in Germany so re- 
morseless. Then it was military conquest 
for power and glory; now it is economic 
conquest for those same baubles. The 
Hohenzollerns are gone. The Stinneses, the 
Thyssens, the Haniels, the Wolfs and 
the aes command instead. They fight 
among themselves like petty tyrants. Yet 
they agree essentially on what shall and 
shall not be, on what people shall and shall 
not do, on what people shall and shall not 
have. They can agree because they have a 
common program. It is the only program. 
It is definite. In pursuing it they have 
sacrificed whatever stood in their way. 
They have sacrificed the great old middle 
class, the ~ landlord, the Junker, the 
monarchist. Those nobles who had their 
wealth in agricultural land escaped. It was 

(Continued on Page 58) 














“You can buy Topkis 


for only a dollar! 


"N° wonder you guessed high 


on the price of this union 
suit. It’s easily worth double the 
dollar I paid for it. 

“I didn’t pick Topkis by the 
label the first time. I chose it 
because it was the best looking 
athletic underwear in the shop. 

“The salesman had to say ‘One 
Dollar’ a couple of times before 
I grasped the idea that it was the 
regular price. 

“You can bet | pick the Topkis 
label now!” 

It’s a fact that Topkis is made 
of better material than most ath- 
letic underwear that costs you 
half as much again. Best nainsook 
and other high-grade fabrics. 
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Really comfortable fit, too! 
Man-size arm-holes; longer, wider 
legs; roomy chest and waist. Full 
size guaranteed. Pre-shrunk to 
stay true to size. 

And wear—how it does wear! 

Evenly stitched seams. Strong 
webbing in back. Unchipped 
buttons sewed on to stay. 

That’s what you get for One 
Dollar in the Topkis Men’s 
Athletic Union Suit. No good 
dealer will ask more—but most 
will admit it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
75c a garment; Boys’ Union Suits, 
Girls’ Bloomer Union Suits, 
and Children’s Waist Union 
Suits, 75c. 


Write for new booklet, chock full of 


“inside stuff” on underwear. It’s free. 


Topkis BrotHers Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 





Ask your dealer tor Torxis 
Underwear. Look for 
the Topxis label. 
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months a 
car worn out 
on poor 
oil 


burned out ~ not 
a spark-plug 


A Ford Story from Texas 


What bad roads and low speed 
taught this hustling salesman 


Fog mag aga in Greenville, Texas, travels for one of 
the big tire companies. In much of his territory the 
roads are unusually poor. Occasionally he must travel for 
miles in low speed. He used to burn out a bearing about 
every two months. 

Every eight months his employers found it necessary to 
replace his used Ford with a new one. 

In 1921 another new Ford roadster was given him. 
this salesman began to use Gargoyle Mobiloil “EF.” 


Then 


“es "oe. 

E” won—as usual, 

After one year with “E,” he reports: The car has run ap- 
proximately 26,000 miles. Not a single bearing has been 
replaced. Not a single spark plug has been removed. 

And the cost of lubrication has been cut to a third of what 
it was on his former car. 

The unusual growth in the use of Gargoyle Mobiloil “FE” 
throughout the whole country means only one thing: Tie 
proof of the oil is the using! 

While your engine is warm, draw off your old oil and refill 


» 


with the proper amount of Gargoyle Mobiloil “EF. 
Send today to our nearest branch—or ask your dealer-- 

for the booklet, “Your Ford—Four 

Economies in its Operation.” 
Kor the differential of Ford cars 

use Gargoyle’ Mobiloil “CC” or 

Mobilubricant as specified by the 

Chart of Recommendations. 


IN BUYING Gaergowe Mobiloil from your dealer, it is 
safest to purchase im original packages. Look for the red 
Crargoyie on the container 

The Vacuum Oil Company's Chart specifies the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobili! for every make and model of car. Gar 
coyle Mobi! FE" ts the correct grade for Fords. If vou 
drive another make of car, send for our booklet, “Correct 
Lubrication 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 
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Pittsburgh 
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their luck. They have retired to their 
estates. You will find them there, with the 
old feudal relation of interdependence be- 
tween lord and peasant naturally restored 
in an extraordinary manner, unhappy and 
disgruntled, yet living well, prospering in 
fact, because agriculture to the industrial 
dynast was as the complicated Ruhr ma- 
chine is to the French. It may be cajoled 
and threatened; it cannot be coerced. 

The industrialists and the socialists, 
combining in the Reichstag, lay requisi- 
tions upon a proportion of the grain pro- 
duced on large estates, and they are always 
disappointed. They cannot make the 

rain appear. Even in wartime the farmer 

as had to be coaxed. It would take the 


| whole army to make him do what he is dis- 





| ness. 


inclined to do. So the nobles on the land 
are all right. But those who had learned 
a way of living off the land, in high and 
ornamented partnership with business 
they have fared according to circumstances. 
Only those who could act for themselves 
have survived. Those who trusted busi- 
ness to take care of them have fallen. 
Thus one will see monocles in all sorts of 
places—in the best hotels and wine res- 
taurants where the pleasures of eating and 
drinking are very dear, and then in places 
where common people consort together. 
Many of them have gone to work. They 
have taken jobs. Others live precariously 
on the fragments of grandeur. Each noble 
for himself in this régime. The new indus- 
trial kings, like kings always, deriving their 
power from the people, had no compunc- 
tions about feeding nobility to demos. 

What the industrial dynasts were deeply 
concerned about was labor. They could 
no more bring off their program without 
docile labor than the ol eae could 
reach the crown at Rome without the aid 
of willing soldiers. And here one en- 
counters the ultimate German paradox. 
A country in which socialistic labor holds 
the form of supreme political power is 
tyrannically ruled by an industrial oli- 
garchy. The form is empty. 

The German explanation of this situa- 
tion are mainly two. The socialist says: 
“You want to know why labor with all its 
power has not attempted to control busi- 
It is true, as you say, that it has 


| confined itself to questions of hours and 


wages. Business in its own concerns is 


| free. Labor has not tried to regulate it by 


| law. You ask why this is so. 


The an- 


| swer is that labor was too intelligent to act 
| in ignorance. It does not understand busi- 


ness. It may learn in time how to control 
it wisely. We shall see. For the present it 


| knows enough to let business alone.” 


A Political Axiom Upset 


The industrialist says: ‘‘The explana- 
tion is that we have been able to keep labor 
fully employed at living wages. That is 
what it wants first of all. When we are un- 
able to hold it in that way—then, who 
knows?” 

Both explanations touch the truth with- 
out making it clear. If in fact from a 
knowledge of its own ignorance, and for no 
other reason, labor has declined the temp- 
tation to control business, it would be per- 
haps the most notable instance of popular 


| self-restraint in modern times. But there 


is always the fact that the German people 
are German. One recalls an interview with 
Herr Rathenau, the man, since murdered, 
who in 1916 was bending German industry 
to war and dreaming dreams of a free 
world at the same time. The subject mat- 
ter became subtle. Wherein was it that the 
German people differed from others? 
What was the meaning of that experience 
known to every American and Englishman, 
of suddenly in the midst of a conversation 
losing contact with the German mind as if 
for a moment a foreign language had been 
introduced? 

“IT know what you mean. Look!” he 
said, pointing from the window to the 
crowded street. ‘‘Nine in ten of the people 
you see down there are grandchildren of 
men and women who knew not how to an- 
swer a blow but with a prayer. They have 
still that drop of serf blood in their souls. 
That is what you cannot understand.” 

There was a revolution in Germany. 


They speak of it. They show you the bullet 


marks. A new order of things for better or 
worse, the fact that you must call the 
waiter Herr Ober to make him look at you, 
a general respect for labor, a sense of free- 
dom—all this is since the revolution. It 
was not much of a revolution. It could 
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have been staged in the Yale Bowl. There 
is some doubt as to whether it was a revolu- 
tion at all. Certainly, if it was it has upset 
the political axiom that the violence of a 
revolution will be in proportion to the 
degree of conservatism in the people—the 
more conservative they are the more vio- 
lent their revolutions because it requires 
more frenzy to overcome traditional re- 
straints. 

Never did a great conservative people 
have an easier revolution. Probably the 
historian will treat it as a riot of despair. 
Hohenzollern was bankrupt. The Kaiser 
had fled. His people were left to them- 
selves. They were bewildered. Socialistic 
labor was the largest cohesive force. It 
went through the motions of setting itself 
up in power. It wrote its own constitution, 
decreed an eight-hour day and the principle 
of a universal living wage, created a na- 
tional economic council and built it a tem- 
ple, instituted by law the factory council in 
which the worker sits with employer to 
represent with power the interests of 
labor—and elected a saddle maker president 
of the new Reichland. , 

Youth had its way. It demanded that 
the minimum wage should be a flat wage 
for all alike. That was unfair to age, skill 
and experience; but youth was radical and 
age surrendered. Thus the young, un- 
skilled, unmarried worker got a scandalous 
advantage. That was labor's business. 
Then all together they put down the com- 
munist with a hard hand and changed the 
color of one stripe of the flag from white to 
yellow. 

These were momentous matters, indeed. 
How deeply they have touched the essen- 
tial German mind it is not yet safe to say. 


German Peculiarities 


At first were some ruthless acts, as when 
the young Bolos of labor seized plants they 
could not operate and locked up their em- 
ployers to teach them courtesy and awe, 
behaving as youth does when intoxicated. 
These acts were all punished. At first also 
the efforts of labor to assert its rights of ego 
were awkward. The boss had to doff his hat 
and say ‘‘Guten tag” politely, as if he 
meant it; and then when he had done it 
the workers were embarrassed and knew 
not how to act. Now both sides remove 
headgear, bow and say pretty please; and 
the relationship is much better that way. 
And now, beyond attending to the hours 
and conditions of labor and the adjustment 
of wages, labor lets business alone. It leaves 
it to those who understand it, just as it 
leaves government to those who are sup- 
posed to understand government. Among 
the workers, among the people generally, 
there is a very imperfect sense of partici- 
_ in government. Laws, as always 
vefore, descend. The function of people is 
to obey them. 

The average German intelligence is tech- 
nical and social, not political. This may be 
illustrated. If you ask an American about 
his politics he speaks for or against some- 
thing forcibly. Instantly he senses a cause 
or a principle to be involved. But if you 
ask a German about his politics he says, 
“You might say that I am just right of the 
Center.” His first reaction is not to identify 
himself with a cause, but to see his place in 
a geometric political pattern representing 
the way in which the several parties take 
their seats in the Reichstag, to the right or 
left of Center. 

A legend—the German People— has been 
boldly carved in stone above the Reichstag 
portal; but the monarchist emblem is still 
at the top of the flagstaff, above the new 
republic’s colors. The same emblem sur- 
vives on the upholstery in the diplomats’ 
gallery, and no republican can help passing 
the statue of the exiled Kaiser in the 
corridor. 

On the occasion of the Rathenau funeral 
a harrowing question arose. The body 
would have to pass this statue. Was it 
seeming that the cold, stony glare of the 
last Hohenzollern should fall upon the 
corpse of this martyred republican? There 
was no thought of removing the statue. 
But it was proposed to veil it for the emer- 
gency. A woman member of the Reichstag 
left the solemn debate and called up Frau 
Rathenau, the mother, who said: “That 
dear old man! We knew him well. He was 
very gracious to us. By no means! Non- 
sense!’’ That settled it. The body passed 
the statue. 

Through the Brandenburg Gate in the 
heart of Berlin are five passes—two for 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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right traffic, two for left, and one in the 
middle that was for the Kaiser’s carriage, 
going either way. It is now a curiosity to 
note how day after day under heavy traffic 
there is not a wheel track through the mid- 
dle pass. It is never used. Why not? It is 
not verboten to use it. You cannot tell 
what they are thinking. 

Well, in all this that was happening to 
no answerable end the industrial dynasts 
seized power in Germany. They seized and 
bound it to themselves. They knew the 
business of industry; they knew those who 
knew the business of government; and 
they had what no one else had—that was a 
program. Their problems of relationship 
with labor were not very serious. Labor at 
heart was docile. It would get sober and 
come around. Their difficulty was with a 
fundamental thing. 

Labor said: “‘Why should we work to 
produce a surplus? The French will get it. 
Why shouldn’t we live and play, as the 
English do?” 

So it went in for play in the guise of 
sports, not because of a sudden work had 
ceased to be the German’s true and most 
satisfying pastime but because it knew that 
anything produced above what the people 
needed for themselves would be handed 
away on account of reparations. Secretly 
all people felt the same way. 

Rathenau said: ‘‘We must pay. Repa- 
rations lie in those two hours that have been 
cut from the working day. Put them back.” 

Labor was deaf. It did not care in the 
least. It would work for itself only, and 
take what it could. It would live first. 
Stinnes begged for the ten-hour day. Not 
otherwise could Germany pay. Labor was 
still deaf. 

The difference between the eight and the 
ten hour working day was 20,000,000 hours 
a day. Add to what might have been pro- 
duced in those 20,000,000 hours a day the 
labor of 700,000 men formerly in barracks 
under the military régime and the possi- 
bility of enormous reparation payments is 
apparent. But labor was unwilling. More- 
over, it was in a way to become demoralized 
by collective slacking. The motive was 
sympathetically understood. Yet the con- 
sequences might be disastrous to Germany. 

Now rises the idea that Germany shall 
work for herself. The bankers will attend 
to reparations. The government will print 
paper marks for reparations money and the 
bankers will sell them to foreigners. Ger- 
man labor shall be consecrated to Germany. 
It was the magic formula. Labor began to 
respond. The curve of its efficiency began 
to rise. Production increased. 

Paying reparations with paper marks 
meant inflation to the nth point. Everyone 
with any economic understanding could see 
that. No matter. So much the better. 
People all the more would work for them- 
selves selfishly. It meant the destruction 
of the middle class and of all the old for- 


tunes. No matter. Again, so much the 
better. 3 i 
The industrialists would divide this 


wealth among themselves, sharing only as 
much of it with !abor as would be necessary 
to win labor’s adherence. 


Creating an Illusion of Ruin 


What follows is without precedent in the 
economic history of the world. It is the 
spectacle of a great nation’s industrial ma- 
chine working at full blast, increasing its 
means to further production, roaring, boom- 
ing—without any profit. There is nowhere 
any profit. In three years the number of 
share companies increases 50 per cent, be- 
cause everybody who can is borrowing capi- 
tal to engage in business, and bankruptcies 
are nil—yet there is no profit. There is no 
profit in coal, yet they open new mines; 
no profit in iron, yet they build new blast 
furnaces; no profit in manufacturing, yet 
they increase their machines; no profit in 
ships, yet they build ships faster than any- 
body else; no profit in banking, yet new 
bank buildings appear everywhere. 

It is true that dividends are increased, 
and it is true that share prices rise; but the 
value of paper marks in which dividends are 
paid and shares are quoted falls always 
faster and faster; and it can be proved by 
arithmetic that at the end of 1922 the capi- 
tal value of all the great industrial and 
banking companies whose shares are dealt 
in on the Bourse, calculating it in gold 
equivalent, was only about one-tenth of 
what it was before the war. Why? Be- 
cause there is no profit. Let the Repara- 
tions Commission come and look. Industry 





is active; it is the activity of despair. In- 
dustry in fact is ruined. 

But here again is only the illusion of ruin. 
There are profits. There are enormous 
profits. But they are made away with. 
Why should anybody be so stupid as to Le 
caught with a profit on his books? The 
government in spite of itself is obliged to 
tax profits for reparations. Therefore the 
patriotic and desirable way with profits is 
to spend them. They are returned to in- 
dustry, plowed under, sunk therein without 
statistical trace. They are spent for new 
buildings, new machines, new means to the 
production of new wealth; and all these 
new things are charged to expenses, like 
coal and labor. Hence no profits. 

First, the industrial dynasts got control 
of the government. That was easy to do. 
They had a program. The government had 
not. They knew economics and finance; 
the government did not. So in a situation 
essentially economic they took possession 
of the government’s mind. A saddle maker 
was president. Chancellors were changed 
until the dynasts got one of their own, Herr 
Cuno, of the Hamburg-American Line. 

Next they put a Chinese wall around Ger- 
many. Nobody could import or export 
goods without a license, and the industrial- 
ists, of course, were the proper people to 
say to whom and for what a license should 
issue. They admitted food for the people 
and raw materials for themselves, and ex- 
cluded nearly everything else. Result: No 
foreign manufactures in German shops. 
The country is bare of foreign merchandise. 
Everything you want is there in the shops. 
The appearance of many things is foreign. 
You can buy familiar brands of cameras, 
safety razors, pencils, dentifrice—all of Ger- 
man manufacture. Ford tried to get in and 
it was hopeless. A Ford car delivered 
would cost more than a very fine German 
car. Thus they reserved for themselves the 
whole internal demand for manufactures, 
and this demand as it turned out was enor- 
mous, owing first to the postwar deficits 
that had to be made good and then to the 
wild flight from the mark and to those buy- 
ing panics that were a manifestation of the 
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hoarding impulse transferred from money | 


to things. 
The Reconstructed Merchant Fleet 


Exports they rigidly controlled under two 
theories: First, that exports as far as pos- 
sible should represent the maximum of 
skilled labor applied to the minimum of 
raw material; and second, that the primary 
function of exports was not to pay repara- 
tions but to create private bank credits in 
foreign countries. 

Then these dynasts rolled their things 
together and embarked upon the program 
that has produced the enigma of a Germany 
that is technically bankrupt and at the 
same time greater than ever before in 
dynamic industrial power. 

In the vast dimness of unlimited inflation 
they created those amazing vertical integra- 
tions that begin with the coal and ore, con- 
trol every process up to the finished product, 
own the ships in which that product is ex- 
ported, andat last even the selling organiza- 
tion that disposes of the product in a 
foreign country. You see this clearly from 
a point of view at Hamburg. This is the 
premier German port. There are the 
ships—the Stinnes ships, loading the things 
that were made in Stinnes mills from 
Stinnes coal and Stinnes ore, consigned by 
Stinnes export managers on orders received 
by the Stinnes selling force abroad. Or you 
see the Hamburg-American ships in which 


other dynasts, integrated as Stinnes is, have | 


proprietary shares. They produce their 
own raw materials, their own finished goods 
from those materials, export them from 
their own docks in their own ships, towed 
out of the harbor by their own tugs. They 
build their own ships. 


The dynasts make | 


steel plates in the Ruhr and send them to | 
Hamburg to be bolted together in the form | 


of fabricated ships. 


The key to the whole German motive lies | 
German mer- | 


in ships. Before the war the 
cantile marine was the second in the world. 
It was about 5,000,000 gross tons. After 
the Armistice it was nothing—only about 
400,000 tons of old tubs. At the end of 
1922 it was 2,250,000 tons, with 500,000 
more under construction. This is to say, 
her whole prewar mercantile marine stood 
three-fifths restored, and there was a Ger- 
man ship again on every trade route where 
German ships had been before. Most of 
this postwar tonnage she built in her own 
yards with her own labor, but at the same 
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time, though unable to pay reparations, she 
bought 150 ships back from the Allies for 
cash. 

This performance is prodigious merely 
in its physical aspect. It has another as- 
pect. While Germany is building nearly 
2,000,000 tons of ships in three years 
more than one nation at peace ever built 
in a like period before—while she is doing 
this, millions of tons of ships lie idle in all 
the ports of the world for want of cargoes, 
because as a result of the artificial stimu- 
lation of shipbuilding during the war there 
is nearly twice as much tonnage as is 
needed to carry the world’s postwar trade. 

A ship, as such, is the most unsalable, 
unprofitable thing you can imagine. Thus 
there was no economic necessity for Ger- 
many to build ships at all. There was only 
the political necessity. It was done as a 
matter of policy. The German Govern- 
ment made large grants of credit to the 
dynasts for shipbuilding. The money was 
placed in the hands of a committee to be 
spent as the dynasts liked. 

Back of the ships, all the way back to 
the Ruhr, the dynasts at the same time 
were building new docks, new harbors, new 
terminals, new railroad yards, new canals, 
new locks, new mills, new machinery, new 
mines, new villages for their workers and 
new administration offices for themselves. 
They were building these things partly 
with grants of credit from the government 
to reimburse them for plants lost or sold in 
ceded territories, and very largely out of 
their profits. The government meanwhile 
was restoring the railroads with new rails, 
new rock ballast and new freight equip- 
ment. For purposes of building, the dy- 
nasts went into brick making. Thyssen, 
in places where bricks had not been made 
before, made nearly 40,000,000 in 1922, 
in two of his Ruhr plants. They all did it. 

Building became a kind of mania. 
Manufacturers outside of the big dynastic 
integrations raised new walls and added 
new equipment, and for the same two 
reasons—first to conceal their profits and 
then to hoard them in the form of physi- 
cal assets. Profits hoarded in the form of 
money would be destroyed by inflation. 

The municipalities built for a social 
reason. They wished to keep labor em- 
ployed. They built new town halls and 
new public utilities. In Cologne, under 
the eyes of the Interallied Commission, a 
great exposition hall is building. It covers 
forty or fifty acres. Cologne, out of public 
funds, is developing also a greater harbor 
scheme. 


The Building Mania Explained 


There has been extraordinary develop- 
ment of electric light and power projects. 
G. Liibsen, a member of the famous West- 
phalian Coal Syndicate, arguing for a lesser 
allocation of aoe coal to France, said 
last September: ‘‘Germany’s coal require- 
ments are not the same as in 1913; but 
have risen considerably. For in- 
stance, Germany had to erect at Oppau, 
Merseburg, and elsewhere, new works for 
the manufacture of artificial saltpeter to 
supply artificial fertilizers for agricultural 
purposes to take the place of saltpeter 


| previously imported from Chile. The large 


quantity of coke required by these nitrate 
works alone represents a considerable in- 


| crease in the German coal requirements as 


compared with 1913. The shortage of 
——— compelled Germany to extend 
er electrical undertakings and consider- 
ably to increase the current network; 


| countless small towns and villages formerly 


obliged to depend on petroleum for lighting 


| purposes are today connected with elec- 


trical works. That again has increased coal 
consumption.”” Moreover, he added, the 


| reproduction in Germany of the private 
| iron and steel plants sold or lost in ceded 


territory, notably in Alsace-Lorraine, had 


| very greatly increased the German need 
| for coal. 


Private building followed that of the 
dynasts, the municipalities and the state. 


| Old landlords in the cities had been ex- 
| ploited to ruin by socialistic rent laws. 


And this, as you will see, was an indirect 
subsidy by the state to the industrialists, 


| because wages were lower in proportion, as 
| rent was a nominal item in the worker's 
| budget. 
| from these laws. 
| landlords could hardly afford to keep old 


But new building was exempt 
Though the exploited 


houses in repair, new building was cheap 


} and free and represented one of the most 


popular forms of hoarding among the new 


i rich, Everybody who could began to 
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build. The profiteers and traders built fine 
houses. Next to the profiteers of the cities, 
farmers could best of all among private 
persons afford to build. They were getting 
rid of their mortgages in paper marks and 
selling their produce in dollar prices. From 
the train window one sees the result—new 
houses everywhere, sometimes clusters of 
them, now and then a whole new village 
glistening in the sun. 

You have to see what is new in Germany 
to be sure of it. You have to see it in three 
dimensions. You have to count between 
Essen and Diisseldorf in the course of half 
an hour’s motor ride more than 100 carts 
moving sand, bricks, lumber, steel shapes 
and other building materials. Statistics 
will not reveal it. The statistics of produc- 
tion, building, trade, exports and imports, 
are utterly hopeless. They are kept in 
marks. The value of the mark is now 1000 
to the dollar, now 10,000, now 20,000, 
30,000 or 50,000 to the dollar, and nobody 
knows how many marks there are or will 
be. Add to this grotesque confusion of 
money equivalents the universal motive of 
concealment, and you can imagine what 
German statistics are worth. They con- 
tinue to keep them solemnly, just as they 
continue to count pfennigs, though a pfen- 
nig has the value of a grain of dust. Sta- 
tistical evidence is blind. Only physical 
evidence is valid. That is why you have to 
see the new building. 


The German’s Mad Spot 


And all that is how the industrial dynasts 
in their ruthless way achieved two things. 
First, they did very greatly increase Ger- 
many’s power of production. They stripped 
and armed her for economic conquest. 
Secondly, by exports scientifically managed 
with this end in view, they accumulated 
enormous private bank balances in foreign 
countries, beyond the reach of reparations. 
The proceeds of their exports so far as pos- 
sible they left abroad, in the countries 
where the goods were sold, using paper 
marks to go on with in Germany. 

The extent of these private German 
bank credits in other countries is only to be 
guessed at. No figure is sound. They are 
said to be fabulous. One small German 
shipping firm was discovered to have 
£200,000 to its credit in England. A group 
of industrialists needing English coal dis- 
closed a cash balance of £280,000 in Lon- 
don banks. There is no great bank in the 
world outside France that is not carrying 
large balances to the credit of German per- 
sons and firms. In any case, you have the 
opinion of the Germans themselves that 
the aggregate of this liquid wealth in for- 
eign countries is enough to have enabled 
the German dynasts to finance a repara- 
tions settlement of 50,000,000,000 gold 
marks in one hour! 

This was provided they had been willing 
to bring their fortunes back and pledge 
them. They probably were at any time 
willing to do so if reparations could be fixed 
at a low sum. Everything turned upon 
that. All the great industrial preparation in 
the dimness of inflation was against a time 
when Germany, with reparations scaled 
down to 50,000,000,000 gold marks or less, 
with the national debt wiped out, with the 
idle-rich class abolished, and with a mechan- 
ical power greater than ever before—when 
Germany in that condition could come forth 
from behind her paper mask and set out 
boldly to win the peace. 

That time they thought had come. They 
were ready. They defaulted under the 
treaty, meaning thereby (to force its revi- 
sion according to their propaganda, which 
was echoing all over the world, deceiving 
everybody a little and Germans most of 
all. But instead of getting a revision of the 
treaty they got the French in the Ruhr 
Valley. The dynasts’ program had collided 
with an unexpected political fact. 

In their own sphere of production and 
exchange they were sure and titanic. In the 
sphere of politics they were as men who 
look far and see not. ° 

It is the fatality of Germans to wreck 
their plans on imponderable political facts. 
They cannot understand them. It is easily 
explained. A German assumes that exist- 
ence is a logical business. It isn’t. There is 
always a place at which it isn’t. When an 
Anglo-Saxon, a Latin or an Asiatic comes 
to that place he goes around. When a 
German comes to that place he goes straight 
ahead. There is his mad spot. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles;by Mr. Garrett. The third will appear in an 
early issue. 
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TASTES BETTER 
* —out of the Krinkly Bottle” 


Orange - Crush — what a pal for thirst © 
Open up the “Krinkly Bottle.” See it sparkle, 
mellow and golden. There is no drink like 
Ward’s Orange-Crush and there is no 
bottle like the “Krinkly Bottle’ “Ask for a 
Ward’s“Crush” when thirsty. In ordering 
remember the “Krinkly Bottle” always 
identifies the genuine ~ -« -~« « « 


ORANGE-CRUSH COMPANY, Chicago, VU. S. A. 


47 Gt. Tower Street, London, E. C. 3 
Orange-Crush Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


RUSH 


Ward's “Crushes” owe their distinctive 
and delightful flavors to the natural fruit 
oils of oranges, lemons and limes. To 
these have been added pure cane sugar, 
citrus fruit juices, U. S. certified food 
color, fruit acid and carbonated water. 
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THE CAT’S-PAW 


THE SATURDAY 


e (Continued from Page 13) 


can grab that whole hundred acres off Durie 
as easy as not?” 

‘No harm findin’ out, Sim. He might.” 

“Not him! Not Pardo! He's a sight 
too slick to! quit now he’s won his case. 
Smartest trick I ever heard tell of.” 
“Used to tell me he was right foolish, 
im.” 

““An’ you claimed he was smart. Now 
you talk like he was plumb simple, sheriff!" 

“Looks thataway, don’t it, Sim? Maybe 
the both of us is right. Takes a right smart 
man to be smart all the time, an’ I’ve seed 
fools ’t was smart some ways.” 

He busied himself at his desk and Cole 
swung his leg impatiently. Cal Durie came 
in, his face contracted again to the look it 
had worn when he met Fess Bothwell. 

“Just like I told you, Mackenzie. He 
aims to hog it. Lets on he give Lin Ken- 
nett every cent he claims. I come back for 
my gun. ‘3 

“I’m right sorry, Cal,” Mackenzie fum- 
bled with the keyring. ‘Ain't aimin’ to 
use this on him, Cal?” 

“ Pardo?” Durie laughed harshly. “You 
reckon I'd need a gun for him?”’ He pock- 
eted the weapon. “I’m savin’ it for when 
somebody goes to run me off’n my land, 
Mackenzie.” 

He went out. From the window Cole 
watched him untie his horse from the pipe 
rail and ride away through the dust. A 

vaguely unpleasant thought suggested that 
dispossessing him of that young orchard 
might be more than a formality for a sher- 
iff’s deputy. He was meditating on the 
prospect when Mackenzie spoke. 

“If you ain’t got nothing else to do right 
now, Sim, you might step over an’ tell 
Pardo I'd admire to see him a minute.” 

Cole moved to the door. 

“And if you c’n find Fess Bothwell you 
might tell him to stay in town a spell—ask 
him to take dinner with me up to the 
hotel.” 

Cole paused. ‘‘Fess Bothwell! You 
aimin’ toswearhiminforadep’ty? Reckon 
he’d be right glad to he’p run Cal Durie off 
his land.” 

Mackenzie looked up gravely. ‘You 
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_ figger he would, Sim?” 


“Why wouldn’t he? Didn’t Cal mighty 
near kill him this mornin’, jes’ for spite? 
Ain’t they always hated each other like a 
eat an’ dog? I bet you Fess’d pay money 
for a chance to git square with Durie!” 
He chuckled. ‘He c’n have my share free. 
I ain’t hankerin’ to go up yonder after 
Cal—not the way he looked when he went 
out.” 

Mackenzie nodded slowly. “So. ids 
like Fess might take the job off’n our hands, 
f'rafact, Sim. Kind of hate to resk gettin’ 
you all shot up—make a right handy dep’ty 
the way you are. An’ I’m gettin’ so old it 
looks like it’d be wastin’ powder to take an’ 
kill me. Ever hear the story about the 
monkey ’t took the cat’s-paw to get the 
chestnuts out’n the fire, Sim?” 

Cole laughed. ‘“ Reckon ev’body’s heard 
that one, sheriff. I’ll go ketch the cat right 
now.” 

He went out vaguely troubled in spite 
of his relief. It wasn’t like Mackenzie to 
shy at arisky job; maybe the old man was 
beginning, at last, to lose his nerve. He 
shook his head as understanding came to 
him. It wasn’t fear. Mackenzie liked 
Durie; they both had come down from the 
hills; it was natural that the sheriff should 
dislike the task of selling Durie’s lands, 
should look about for somebody to spare 
him that duty. Cole chuckled. Fess Both- 
well would be a willing cat’s-paw, sure 
enough. 

mi 

ARDO, fatter and softer than ever, 

seemed to overflow the chair while the 
sheriff talked. Sim Cole, from his piace at 
the window, resented Mackenzie’s manner. 
After all, it was a pretty low-down trick; 
he conceived a new dislike toward the 
pulpy man who smiled fatly under Mac- 
kenzie’s compliments, a mounting irritation 
toward the sheriff himself for treating him 
as if he had done something to be proud of. 

“Reckon they ain’t another man in the 
county that’s smart enough to figger it out 
like you did, Mr. Pardo. Ev’body sup- 
posed ’t Lin Kennett wasn’t worth a cent. 
Never struck us ’t he had a right to that 
land his daddy left. Reckon Lin never 
knowed it himself.” 

Pardo spread his hands. ‘“ Me neither, 
Mackenzie. I loaned him money because 





I thought he was good pay. I am lucky it 
comes out now that he owns that farm.” 

The man’s grin belied the words. Mac- 
kenzie nodded. 

“Of course you got to say that, Mr. 
Pardo. But it was right smart all the 
same. Even if Lin had knowed he had a 
claim on that land he’d have sold it to Cal 
Durie for next to nothin’—it was right 
clever to loan the money, ’stead of tryin’ 
to buy it. Reckon you goi it cheaper that- 
away. Lin lets on you got them notes off 
him kind of cheap.” 

Again Pardo disclaimed the praise. 

“Kennett—what does he know? He 
don’t keep no books to show what he bor- 
rows, Mackenzie. Me, I got my books and 
the notes besides.” 

“Mighty smart,’”’ Mackenzie went on as 
if he had not heard. ‘“ Nobody else figgers, 
right now, ’t they’s any value in that land. 
Reckon you must’ve seen peaches growin’ 
somewheres else. Cost you three-four 
hundred dollars, maybe, to get a piece of 
orchard ’t’s bound to be worth a good many 
thousands in a couple of years.” 

“Who says it?”’ Pardo wagged his head. 
“‘ All I know is I sell Kennett’s prop’ty to 
satisfy my judgment. If it gives me what 
I advance I am lucky, Mackenzie.” 

“Not lucky—smart.”” Mackenzie nod- 
ded. “It ain’t lucky when a man looks 
ahead like that. And that’s why I aimed 
to talk to you—because I figger you're 
smart—too smart to think you c’n put Cal 
Durie off’n that land without somebody 
gettin’ hurt—bad.” 

Pardo would have spoken, but Mac- 
kenzie stopped him with a mild gesture and 
went on: 


“You got the law on your side, Mr. | 


Pardo, but they’s somethin’ on Cal’s side 
too. He paid for the land; he’s done put 
in some mighty hard work gettin’ it clean 
an’ planted. It don’t look fair, the way 
Cal sees it, *t you should take it off’n him 
to settle Lin Kennett’s debts.” 

“He should settle it with Kennett then.” 
Pardo shrugged. “Me, I got nothing to 
do with Durie. If he gets a bum title that 
is his funeral.” 

“It’s apt to be more’n one funeral, Mr. 
Pardo. All Cal knows is he paid for the 
land an’ improved it. If he gets put off, 
somebody’ s bound to get hurt.’ 

‘You are afraid you get shot, 
when you seize the land, Mackenzie?” 
Pardo grinned. ‘Don’t you get paid for 
it? A sheriff could shoot, too, I guess. 

“Cal ain’t goin’ to waste no powder on 
me, Mr. Pardo. He's got sense. He knows 
it ain’t me ’t’s takin’ his land. He’ll come 
gunnin’ for you.’ 

Cole could see Pardo’s fat shoulders draw 
together. 

‘A fine sheriff! A man would kill me be- 
cause I collect a debt, and he tells me sg 

“I’m tellin’ you what'll happen, Mr. 
Pardo. Hewitt County’s right law- 
abidin’ these times. If Cal Durie kills you 
I reckon the county’ll hang him for it. But 
I figgered ’t maybe you'd rather he didn’t 
get hung—not on that account anyhow.” 

“T would get him put under bond in the 
courts.” 

“*Reckon a bond ain’t goin’ to stop Cal 
Durie. If you’re as smart as I figger you 
are, Mr. Pardo, you'll see it won’t, an’ take 
what you can get ’stead of what the law 
allows you. You’ve resked around four 
hundred, say. Cal’ll pay you.” 

“IT would be shot first!” Pardo straight- 
ened. ‘‘Two thousand seven hundred and 
sixty I lend Lin Kennett.” 

“Shucks! I was hopin’ you’d look at 
it sensible.” Mackenzie shook his head 
gently. “I’m right sorry you don’t, Mr. 
Pardo.” 

“Maybe I get shot, but I get what is 
coming anyhow. I tell Durie himself 
when he is in my office.” 

The sheriff pushed back his chair and 
crossed his legs deliberately. “I don’t 
know where you was raised, Mr. Pardo, 
but maybe you know the story they used to 
tell back yonder in the hills, about the mon- 
key that used the cat to get the chestnuts 
out’n the fire.” Pardo made an impatient 
gesture, 
smart monkey, Mr. Pardo.”’ 

Something in the level old voice seemed 
to carry a suggestion to the man in the 
chair. Sim Cole stiffened to attention and 
leaned forward. 

“So long as you’re bound to get them 
chestnuts, Mr. Pardo, ain't ita good notion 


maybe, 


“‘ Always figgered that was a right | 
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Aren't you disappointed when the 
passes by, especially if you had been expecting 
a letter? Your friends and relatives 


way when they expect a letter 
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feel the same 
from you, and you 
don’t write. 

Unanswered letters stack up fast when there 
is no social stationery handy. 

Letters are more promptly answered when 
there is plenty of note paper in the house. 

With a good pen and Hammermill Bond Social 


Stationery, answering letters becomes a pleasant 


thing to do. Linen, bond, and ripple are the 
finishes to select fron There are eight styles 
and sizes of envelopes. This fine stationery sell 
for 3$c to 75c a box at druggists’, stationers’, and 
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Presto! your cuffs are clean 


There are two sides to 
acuff.Why shouldn't 
both be of service? They 
should be and canbe 
when made theWilson 
Bro’s wayidenticall 

alike and with a neat, 
even crease and asmooth 
fold to foil the most crit- 
ical eye.Ofcourse,Wilson 
Bro’s shirts with these 
Special reversible Cuffs 
are Just as smart as they 
are sensible. That’s 
the only kind of shirt 
Wilson Bro’s make 


WilioTyX7es 


You'll like the neckband, too, It's 
just as sensible. It needs no starch 
yet holds the collar firmly and is 
immune to the “saw-tooth” edge 
Finally, the signature, Wilson Bro’s, 
whether on shirts, garters, belts, 
underwear, hosiery, cravats, knit 
gloves, handkerchiets or other men's 
wear, is your guarantee of value 
quality and style 


WILSON Bro's, CHicaco 











| mornin’.” The sheriff grinned 
| “Figgered you was a smart man, Mr. 


| his hand. 


| You might find him up there, Pardo. A 
| the way he was lookin’, it wouldn’t surprise 
| me a mite if he’d admire to listen to you for 


| to Pardo an 








| while they eyed each other. 


| took the blow quietly. 
| realize that he was at the mercy of a man 
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to look around and see if they’s a cat 
handy—a cat 't ain’t afraid o’ gettin’ its 
paws burnt—maybe a cat ’t would be glad 


| of the chance?” 


Pardo grinned. “Bothwell! He would.” 
“Reckon you seen that fight, this 
slowly. 


Pardo.” 

Pardo pulled himself erect and held out 
Mackenzie, looking out of the 
window, did not see the fat upturned palm. 

“Reckon Fess Bothwell’s around town 
yet,” hesaid. “Had dinner up to the — 

n’ 


a spell.” 

“Sheriff, I take off my hat. Maybe it 
works so we don’t neither of us get shot!” 

Pardo waddled out, chuckling. Cole 
lowered his chair with a thud. 

“Sheriff, I don’t like this here.”’ 

Mackenzie’s face relaxed into a net of 
fine mirthful lines. ‘‘Kind of hoped you 
wouldn’t, Sim. It ain’t pretty, that cat’s- 
paw notion.”” He paused. “ Mind the first 
time I heard it, Sim. Started me hankerin’ 
to get me a monkey an’ leave him try it on 
ouroldcat. Always wonderedsome whether 
it come out like it said in the book.” 

He went out without waiting for the rest 
of Cole’s protest. The deputy, standing 
beside the window, saw Pardo and Fess 
Bothwell cross the road from the hotel 
porch and vanish in the doorway that led 
up to the money lender’s office. 
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IM COLE’S own uneasiness helped him 

to understand the little stir among the 
men who sat against the wall as the sound 
of approaching steps came from the stair- 
way. 
Watching the door alertly he was still 
aware that Pardo rose from his chair and 
moved behind Mackenzie’s desk, that Lin 
Kennett fiddled with the brim of his hat 
and grinned foolishly, that Fess Bothwell 
lowered the forefeet of his chair to the 
floor and moistened his lips, as if he fore- 
tasted something pleasant. Only old Dan 
Mackenzie seemed unconscious of tension; 
he looked up from his desk work with the 
mildly amiable smile that was his inevita- 
ble welcome. 

Cal Durie stood in the doorway, his face 
sullenly questioning. Cole fancied that the 
lines about his mouth deepened as he saw 
Fess Bothwell, but neither man spoke. It 
was Mackenzie who broke the silence: 
“Come right in, Cal. Reckoned we-all 
could fix up this here case if we got together.”’ 

Durie came slowly into the room without 
speaking, his panes flicking from Bothwell 

d again to Bothwell. Mac- 
kenzie nodded toward a chair, but Durie 
paid no heed, standing before the desk, his 
attention on these two. 

“Cal, Mr. Pardo tells me he’s clean out’n 
the whole business. Says he taken an’ sold 
that there judgment outright. Wanted 
you should know it so you wouldn’t make 
no mistake.” 

“That's right, Durie. I ain’t got no 
interest in it at all.” Pardo spread his 
hands eagerly. “I sold the whole thing, 


| like the sheriff says.”’ 


“Whoto?” Durie’s brows drew together. 


| “Reckoned you'd hire somebody to do 


your stealin’ for you, Pardo—you can’t 
fool me thataway. I give you fair notice 


| the other day.” 


“Tt’s honestly like I told you, Durie.” 
Pardo’s face went yellow and he backed 
against the wall, his hands spread, his head 
tilted far to one side. ‘“‘Look—here is the 
paper. The judgment is assigned.” 

“That’s right, Cal. Here’s the assign- 
ment, all in good order, an’ Pardo’s takin’ 
us all to witness that he’s satisfied.” 

He handed a document to Durie, who 
glanced at it, stiffened and lowered it 
slowly. 

“You bought it, Fess? It’s yourn now?” 

Bothwel! nodded. “ You hear him tellin’ 
you, I reckon. An’ you got the paper right 


; in ad hand.” 


here was a moment of tight silence 
Instinctively 
Sim Cole leaned out of the line. But Durie 
He seemed not to 


who hated him, a man who couldn’t be 
frightened. He laid the paper on the sher- 
iff’s desk. 

“Well, Fess?” 

He spoke gently. Something in the voice 
reminded Cole of the way Mackenzie talked 
sometimes, He remembered that the 
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sheriff, like these two, had come down from 
the hills. Bothwell stood up deliberately. 

“Lemme see that there paper, sheriff.’ 

He took it’ carelessly, glanced at it and 
turned to Lin Kennett. 

“Lin, this looks like you owed me a 
powerful heap o’ money. You reckon you 
can pay it?” 

Kennett grinned. 
dollar, Fess.” 

“Gimme it.” He took the crumpled bill 
solemnly and pocketed it. “‘Reckon that’s 
the most anybody’d git off’n you, Lin. 
Sheriff, where at do I receipt this here 
paper?” 

Mackenzie produced a printed form, 
already filled out. 

“You sign this, Fess. That makes it 
legal—satisfaction o’ judgment.” 

““But—but,” Pardo exploded suddenly, 
“a dollar, instead of ——”’ 

Bothwell surveyed him with narrowed 
eyes. “Ain’t you jest been tellin’ these 
here gentlemen ’t it was my claim, Pardo? 
Reckon if I want to take a dollar for it I 
kin. Ain’t that right, sheriff?” 

“Looks right to me, Fess. Mr. Pardo 
here claims it’s yourn. If it is you e’n 
settle for what you’re a-mind to.” 

He turned to Pardo, and some quality 
of his placid steady gaze seemed to give the 
money lender pause on the edge of a fresh 
outcry. 

Bothwell signed the form, his tongue 
toiling in sympathy with his fingers. 

“Reckon I done a good job collectin’, 
Lin. Don’t owe me a cent, now—nor no- 
body else.” 

Kennett grinned. 
get out o’ debt so quick, Fess.’ 

Mackenzie beckoned to him. ‘Lin, 
what you aimin’ to do about that there 
land 't Cal bought off your stepmother 
while you was down in Georgia? Seems 
like she didn’t have no right to sell it, an’ 
Cal ain’t got a title without you deed it 
over to him yourself.” 

“Don’t you do it, Kennett!’’ Pardo 
foundhistongueagain. ‘It’sworthmoney, 
and you can get it, legal.’’ 

Kennett’s foolish grin seerned to stiffen. 
He surveyed Pardo curiously. 

“Cal paid for it, and my stepmother got 
the money. You reckon I aim to make a 
thief out’n her, Pardo?’’ He paused as if 
for an answer, and went on as Pardo’s 
hands moved helplessly. ‘‘ Figgered it was 
a joke gettin’ that money you kep’ offerin’ 
me, Pardo. Got maybe three hundred, all 
told. You'll get it. Reckon I ain’t apt to 
sleep easy, owin’ you money.”’ He turned 
to Mackenzie. “Fix up a deed, sheriff. 
I'll sign.” 

“Got it fixed.””, Mackenzie produced the 
printed form briskly. “Figgered we might 
need it, Lin. You sign here. I c’n take your 
acknowledgment.” 

He filled out the final blanks after Ken- 
nett signed. Bothwell took the deed from 
him and held it toward Cal Durie. 

“There’s your land, Durie.” 

Durie took the deed mechanically, his 
eyes still on Bothwell’s. He said nothing, 
but his head jerked backwards, in the di- 
rection of the door. Bothwell nodded, and 
they went out together. Pardo, as if re- 
leased from a spell, flung up his hands and 
followed, talking to himself in an alien 
tongue. Lin Kennett tilted back his hat 
and swaggered after him, grinning. Cole 
drew a long breath. 

“Sheriff, you reckon Pardo’s beat? 
Reckon he can’t collect off’n nobody?” 

Mackenzie scratched his chin, ‘Sounded 
to me like he was lyin’ a mite, when he 
claimed he sold that judgment to Fess. 
Reckon he got Fess to sign a paper first. 
Prob’ly some kind of agreement ’t Fess’d 
pay him most of whatever he could collect. 
Maybe not. Pardo got the notion ’t Fess 
is a plumb fool for honesty, time that note 
got blowed away. Might ’ve trusted him.” 

Cole chuckled. ‘“‘Lucky for Durie ’t 
Fess Bothwell got over hatin’ him, any- 
how. Them two won't go fightin’ again for 
a spell, that’s sure.” 

Mackenzie regarded him evenly. “Think 
so, Sim? Sounds to me like they was some 
kind of a fight out yonder right now. Go 
see who it is.” 

Cole reached the window in time to see 
Fess Bothwell knock Cal Durie neatly over 
the pipe railing. On the walk, his head 
tilted to one side, his face blank with be- 
wildered grief, Pardo surveyed the combat. 
At Cole’s side Mackenzie chuckled softly. 

“ Always had a notion ’t the monkey in 
that there story had a heap to learn about 
cats. Reckon it never come out like it said 
in the book—not if it was a hill eat, Sim.” 


“Ain’t got only a 


“Never figgered to 
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~ Increases Sales 


Speeds out excellently filled in letters and 
personally addressed circulars, price lists, 
house organs, etc,, to your prospects, cus- 
tomers, salesmen and dealers! 


tsHecord Costs 


Quickly, accurately imprints office records, 
shop and house orders, inventory records 
cost tickets, ete 


5-Stops Shipping Ezeurs 


Accurately addresses tags, labels, invoices, 
waybills, ete 


“Speeds Collections 


Gets out statements on time, when c amees 
for collection are best! Heads and dates 
bills, fills in collection letters, etc. 


“Writes Pay Forms 


Heads and dates time cards, pay receipts, 
checks, etc 
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Watch This 


Column 


“Bavu” is full of mystery 


When extraordinary heroism 
is mixed with artistic villainy 
and sufficient mystery is added 
to keep the senses alert and 
the nerves keyed up, there's 
always a chance for a mighty 
entertaining picture-play, such 
s ‘“Bavu,” Universal's Jewel 
Production, from the stage play 
by Earl Carroll, now being 
shown at the better theatres. 


Wallace Beery and Forrest Stanley in ‘‘Bavou”’ 
When all these incidents are given 
into the hands of actors and ac- 
tresses such as Wallace Beery, 
Estelle Taylor, Forrest Stanley, 
Sylvia Breamer and Josef Swickard, 
who are superbly qualified to fit 
the parts, your contentment is en- 
hanced to a degree, because you 
know the stery is being followed 
faithfully. This is one big reason 
why | ask you to see “Bavu.” I 
saw it in advance of its release 
and | was fascinated with it. 

** * 
I have been told by many com- 
petent judges of films that this play 
will rival any of the great successes 
of the year, but I prefer that you 
see the play and form your own 
But I would like to see 
your opinion on paper, directed 
to me in a personal letter. 

* * * 


opinion. 


I want you to know that we con- 
sider the play the thing. We cast it 
with the actors best fitted for the 
roles required. We do not change 
the story to fit the abilities of the 


actors, 
( arl faemmle 


‘President 
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“This is a pair of new Theiss field ylasses.”’ 
Jules flushed. What the devil business was 
it of the Jew when or where his brother 
died? Why didn’t he hurry up and give 
him the money? Monsieur Mossel seemed 
to be meditating. 

He muttered to himself, “ Curious—a 
new pair of Theiss field glasses without a 
case.”’ Looking at Jules once more, he said 
in a melancholy voice, ‘‘ How much do you 
want for them?” 

“Four hundred franes, monsieur.”’ 

The old Jew turned to his assistant with 


| an expression clearly conveying the fact 


that he had long since given up being sur- 
prised at the insolent and extortionate 
demands made to him in his profession. 
He turned the glasses over and over and 
examined them more thoroughly. 

At last he said, “I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll give you twenty-seven francs for them.” 

It was Jules’ turn to express clearly that 
he had given up being surprised at the pre- 
posterous offers one was to expect from 
these money lenders. 

He answered without hesitation, 
hundred.” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

What was the use? He felt a wild desire 
to be rid of the whole transaction. The at- 
mosphere of this poky, furtive office fright- 
ened him. 

He mumbled, “Oh, well ——” 

“Leave the glasses here and come in 
later, at half past five, and you shall have 
the money. You must sign a written de- 
claration.” 

Why? He didn’t like this aspect of it at 
all. But something told him to clear out 
of that place at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. A few minutes later he was thank- 


“One 


| ful for this subconscious warning. He had 


| just crossed the street when he saw an 


| elderly, 


distinguished-looking man _ turn 
the corner and saunter casually into 
Monsieur Mossel’s shop. It was the last 
person in Bordeaux he was desirous of 
meeting Inspector Tolozan, chief of the 


gendarmerie of Bordeaux. 


| franes, 


He never went back for his twenty-eight 
On the other hand, he could not 


| bring himself to tell the true story to Uncle 


Sem and La Tonnerre. He said he had 


| sold the glasses for ninety francs and he 


| shared the spoil with them loyally. 


Uncle 
Sem declared that he was only able to raise 


| two hundred and forty franes on the watch 


| companions resided. 


and the cigarette case. This also 'was di- 
vided. 

Jules slept in an attic in the same house 
in the Place Duquesne where his two 


He continued to lead 


| a life of indolence and luxury. 


At the end of a few weeks, howmver, he 
began to realize that there was sornething 
queer happening to him. His health was 


| not all that could be desired. The fact was 
| that the sudden {spasm of luxurious living 
| after the two years of semistarvation was 


| seriously affecting his 


| in his attic at night, 


digestion. He 
suffered from attacks of vertigo. Lying 
he would have an 


| abrupt vision of the courtyard | below. 


Some power seemed to compel hini to get 
out of bed and go to the window ahd look 
down. He would stand there clutching the 
window frame, his face bathed in cold 
sweat. The terror was unendurable. 
After two or three of these experiences he 
gave up the attic. He managed to secure 
a dingy room in the basement of the house 
next door. 

So far as the prosecution of his criminal 
practices was concerned, he was ¢ntirely 
inactive. He had lost his nerve. He made 


| up elaborate stories to Uncle Sem and La 


| would not last 
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1600 Broadway, New York City 


Tonnerre of exploits about purse snatching 

and confidence tricks. He even handed 

them the money as a share of the spoils; 

anything to ry peace. His small fortune 
ong at this rate. 

Once he dreamed he was on top of a 
lighthouse out at sea. A high wind was 
blowing and he was clutching his few re- 
maining notes and trying to hang onto the 
smooth stone surface. A_ sudden fiercer 
gust came and carried the notes away. He 
looked over the edge and saw the notes 
fluttering on the surface of an angry sea a 
hundred feet below him. Again he tried 
to scream ——— 

It was Uncle Sem’s discovery, the fat 
Dutch shipmaster who went nightly to a 
little café in the Rue Nuyens and got 
drunk. He appeared to have money. It 
was believed that he had on his person the 
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cash ted from R off 4 el s company that was 
expected from R 

“Here is a roves’ little game we might 
play together,”’ said Uncle Sem. 

Jules shivered, but he knew there was no 
escape. They couldn’t understand, these 
two; they couldn’t understand this fear 
of—falling. On a certain night he found 
himself entering the Café des Etoiles. 

Uncle Sem was whispering, “This is the 
table.” 

They sat down and ordered two ani- 
settes. Uncle Sem was very garrulous. 
After a little while the fat Dutchman 
entered. He glowered at them, but took 
his usual corner seat and ordered schnapps. 
Uncle Sem bowed to him very politely and 
continued to talk to Jules. After a few 
more glasses of schnapps it was not diffi- 
cult to engage the Dutchman in conver- 
sation, in spite of his villainous French. 
They discussed all kinds of subjects, and 
Uncle Sem was most entertaining and hos- 
pitable, ordering innumerable rounds of 
drinks. It was getting late when La 
Tonnerre entered the café. He was very 
smartly dressed. 

He looked round the room, then ap- 
proaching Uncle Sem he said diffidently, 
“May I occupy this seat, monsieur?”’ 

“But certainly,” replied Uncle Sem. 

In a few minutes La Tonnerre was drawn 
into the conversation, and somehow or 
other it got round to the Dutch East 
Indies. La Tonnerre said that he had often 
touched at Sumatra when a seafaring man. 
Curiously enough, Uncle Sem, according 
to his own account, had once been man- 
ager of a tea plantation at Tebingtinggi. 
Helped by a nudge, Jules said he knew all 
the islands intimately. This might have 
been all very well except for the fact 
that Uncle Sem referred to Tebingtinggi 
as being on the northeast coast of Sumatra. 

a a He exclaimed the Dutch- 
man. ‘Why, it is in the interior, one 
hundred and thirty miles west of Palem- 
bang!” 

It is invariably about 
trifles that men lose their tempers. 
argument became heated. 

“Considering I lived there for two 
years!”’ cried the Dutchman, banging his 
fist down on the table. 

Uncle Sem was equally emphatic, and so 
was La Tonnerre, who insisted that Tebing- 
tinggi was in the north. The argument 
became more and more acrimonious. At 
last Uncle Sem said: “I tell you what, 
gentlemen. I’m willing to bet. I suggest 
we put up a hundred franes each. We all 
the notes right down here on the table. 

hen we each in turn draw a plan of the 
island, indicating the position of Tebing- 
tinggi. That being done, we borrow an atlas 
from the patron—I know he has one—and 
we compare. The one who has drawn the 
most accurate plan gets the lot.” 

“Done!” roared the Dutchman. 
one condition!” 

“What's that?” 

“That we make it two hundred francs.” 

“T agree,”’ said Uncle Sem. 

“‘ Agreed,” said La Tonnerre. 

“Yes, I agree also,” said Jules faintly. 

The Dutchman produced a fat pocket- 
book. He took out two hundred francs 
and put the notes down on the table. The 
others followed suit. They drew lots for 
the order of performance. La Tonnerre 
drew the first plan. He picked up a menu 
card and carefully drew a plan of the island 
on the back, indicating the position of the 
disputed town. The Dutchman, who had 
drawn second place, snorted with contempt 
and was in a fever to get to work. Di- 
rectly La Tonnerre had finished, he 
snatched up the pencil and pored over the 
back of another menu card. Very labo- 
riously, with the tip of his fat tongue pout- 
ing between his lips, he made a careful and 
exact plan of the island. 

hen he was halfway through, La 
Tonnerre rose and said, ‘I'll get the atlas 
in the meantime.” 

He got up and walked out. 

The Dutchman had nearly finished his 
drawing when Uncle Sem exclaimed, ‘‘ My 
God!” 

“What's 
Dutchman. 

“The notes! The notes! That fellow 
has taken the notes!” 

The Dutchman’s eyes bulged. He 
poss round the table, gasped, put his 
1ands in his breast pocket. 


insignificant 
The 


“On 


the matter?” growled the 
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“God in heaven!” he wailed. “My 
pocketbook! My pocketbook! Which way 
did he go?” 

“He’s taken my pocketbook too!” said 
Uncle Sem. “Curse him! The thief! The 
mei thief! I believe he went out this 


ne he jumped up and dashed to the 
door. The Dutchman dashed after him. 
Jules was left alone. The thing had hap- 
pened so quickly that the other occupants 
of the café had not time to take it all in. 
Besides, in that part of the world they are 
accustomed to quarreling and gambling 
among seafaring men. It is advisable 
sometimes not to be too curious. 

A waiter came up to Jules and said, 
“‘What’s the matter?” 

“That stranger who came in went off 
with my pal’s notes,’’ he replied. 

The waiter shrugged his shoulders. 
Jules got up to follow the others. Just as 
he rose his eye was attracted by a face on 
the other side of the room. It seemed 
vaguely familiar. It was the face of a 
young man talking to a girl. What was 
disturbing was that the young man was 
staring at him and quite patently talking 
to the girl about him. As he reached the 
door he remembered in a flash that it was 
the young clerk to the Jew who had bought 
the field glasses. Once through the door, 
Jules ran as fast as he could until he had 
put several abrupt turnings between him- 
self and that sinister café. He was terribly 
frightened. His heart was beating against 
his ribs. The appearance of the young 
clerk from the pawnbroker’s shop seemed 
to be a portentous climax to the sordid ad- 
venture. He must keep clear of that side 
of the river for some time. He went a 
long way round and, avoiding the Pont du 
Bordeaux, crossed the river by the railway 
bridge. His teeth were chattering when he 
rejoined the two others in that crazy room 
in the Place Duquesne. He found Uncle 
Sem feeding a fat molting canary with 
lumps of sugar and calling it endearing 
names. 

La Tonnerre was stretched luxuriously 
on an old couch, eating sardines out of a 
tin. The evening had been a great success. 
The Dutchman’s wallet had contained 
seven thousand three hundred francs. 

**Nevertheless,”’ said La Tonnerre, “ Un- 
cle Sem thinks a little change of scenery 
might do us all good. Scatter, uncle, eh? 
Wait till the Dutch pig has had to recurn 
to his greasy country. I’m for the south, I 
know a pair of dark eyes at St.-Jean de 
Luz that always welcome me, especially 
when I can slap my pockets and throw a 
frane or two around at random.” 

“T have an urgent affair to attend to 
in Paris, my children,” said Uncle Sem. 
“Some dear relations I must visit. They 
miss me dreadfully.” 

One eye appeared to be on the door, whilst 
the other was searching the opposite cur- 
tain pole. 

“Tweet-tweet! There’s a little darling! 
Tweet-tweet!”’ 

Jules sat morosely apart. 
he go? What should he do? 

“‘Wherever I go I know that the fall 
is not far off,’”’ he thought. The fall! He 
was high up now, and there was that court- 
yard down below. Oh! He stood up and 
pretended to yawn carelessly 

“*T shall stay in Bordeaux,” 
stumbled towards the door. 

“Imbecile!’’ hissed Uncle Sem, and then 
he appeared to chuckle with malevolent 
glee. ‘‘Tweet-tweet! There’s a dear little 
bird for you!” 

It was coming nearer. Ice-cold hands 
were clutching at his ribs, drawing him up, 
preparing to hurl him down —— 

Three days had elapsed since Uncle Sem 
and La Tonnerre vanished from Bordeaux. 
His pockets were well lined with notes and 
silver. He drifted from restaurant to res- 
taurant, from café to café, consuming quan- 
tities of rich food and wines, which gave him 
no satisfaction. The richer the repast the 
more violent the reaction. That morning 
he had seen the young clerk again with the 
same girl. They were going out of a café 
where he was seated. He thought the girl 
looked at him, but he could not be certain. 
He felt too apathetic to leave. He sat 
there drinking absinthe and watching the 
door. He was waiting. 

But no one came, and after a while he 
went out. All the afternoon he wandered 

(Continued on Page 71) 


Where should 


he said, and 
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The Vagabond Days Have Come 


OME happy mystic April day when the first soft 


green of a northern spring is lit by the golden 
sun—forget the town—its turbulence and fame— 
and bid the world good-bye. 


Idle the twilight hours away in a Jordan, light-footed, 
silent, flying free—companions, chums, camp followers 
of spring. 


This nimble car of fascinating ease scuds through the 
large and solemn world—making one golden hour out- 
measure a long drab year. 


A car of striking beauty on the road—it thrills you with 
its gratifying style—crowds your pulses with its urge of 
power—and satisfies your need for a reliable companion. 


Economy of course—in tires and gas and care—the suc- 
cessor to the bulky car of other days. 


delight to drive on busy errands in the trafiic—bal- 
anced as every car should be—a friendly pal for business 
and your freer hours. 
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(Centinued from Page 68) 

about the docks. The familiar scenes had 
lost their attraction. He felt impatient for 
the crisis. This could not go on_indefi- 
nitely. It was now early evening. He was 
seated at another café in the Rue Maille. 
The hour when one dines. But no, he had 
no desire for food. Even the sight of a glass 
of absinthe nauseated him. The thing was 
too near. 

The café was dimly lighted and almost 
deserted. He was still watching the door. 
A few seafaring men passed in and out. 
Soon it would be quite dark. Why didn’t 
they light up the café? Lights —— 

Two sturdily built men entered together. 
One had a paper in his hand. 

They glanced round, whispered and came 
up to him. 

The one with the paper said, “‘ Monsieur 
Max Renault, alias Anton Sachs, alias 
Jules Destourney _—” 

Jules did not answer. He lay in a heap, 
staring at the well-filled glass. 

“We hold here a warrant for your 
arrest.” 

Well, what was it? The Dutchman? 
Or —— 
“You are arrested on an extradition war- 
rant fron: the Spanish Government, charged 
with the murder of an Englishman, John 
Watson, five kilos from Fuenterrabia, on 
the afternoon of the seventeenth of August. 
Have you any thing tosay? Anything you 
say will —— 

The scream came at last. There were 
none of the choked gaspings of a dream. 
The fuddled mists cleared away. He ex- 
perienced a moment crowded with the 
pellucid vision of the onrush of a huge steel 
knife! It had come—the ghastly end. 
Then the room swung into darkness, filled 
with shouts and screams—his own. 

Followed a period of impenetrable black- 
ness, discomfort and terror. Frightened 
to focus But it came at last. Where 
was this? Where was it? He was lying in 
a bed. A dim light at the other end of the 
room revealed other beds—five of them. 
A figure in blue was walking by, clanking a 
bunch of keys. The air seemed to be filled 
with a surging roar—snoring. The other 
five beds seemed to be occupied by men 
determined to snore their way to hell. His 
heart was still behaving queerly, but bit 
by bit the true position was dawning on 
him. A jailer! This must be the prison 
infirmary. 

They had him at last. How did they dis 
cover it all? Vultures! The Englishman, 
John Watson, an inert piece of matter! The 
field glasses —— 

“‘Why did you throw the case away? 
Imbecile!”’ 

Where was Uncle Sem? Why wasn’t he 
here? He deserved everything and always 
escaped. Liar, thief, seducer, murderer, 
property receiver! . “Tweet-tweet!’’ 

‘hat a satisfaction to wring that fat 
canary’s neck! Crush it underfoot! Where 
was La Tonnerre? 

But they had him! That was the fact to 
be faced—they had him at last, Jules Des- 
tourney! The Englishman, John Watson? 
Ah, if he were the only one! The long, re- 
lentless arm of the police; the cold, relent- 
less logic of the courts; the ¢ -alm, inevitable 
chain of evidence prepared by Inspector 
Tolozan, who had been watching him for 
years—what chance had he to stand against 
it? It couldn’t be faced. Something must 
be done. Some exit must be found. He lay 
there with eyes half closed. A figure in a 
white overall passed through; other figures, 
vaguely occupied. 
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It must be the middle of the night. The 
man in blue clanked by;once more. He 
went to the end of the room and talked 
with someone behind a screen. The door 
had been left ajar. Yes, there was one 
thing he could do—escape! 

He slipped out of bed, and was surprised 
at the ease and silence with which he glided 
through that door—like a ghost. In a 
flash he was along that corridor and turned 
down two others. The place was all in 
darkness. Here and there were piled up 
trestles and planks and short ladders. 
Pails of size and lime wash were lined along 
the wall. This must be one of the super- 
intendent’s quarters being redecorated. 
Without any hesitancy he opened a door 
and entered a room. It was bare, except 
for more planks and trestles and lime wash. 
The room was lighted by the light of the 
moon. 

He crept to the window. His heart beat 
violently. The window was not barred. 
Across a narrow alleyway was a low stone 
building all in darkness. It must have been 
the governor’s house. This room was level 
with the roof. On one side of the build- 
ing was an iron spiral staircase—a fire- 
emergency staircase, This led to the gov- 
ernor’s private grounds. As far as he could 
see, on the farther side was a wall not too 
high to scale. 

But now! This alleyway between the 
room and the roof opposite! It could be 
little more than three meters to the stone 
parapet. He quickly calculated the length 
of the painters’ planks. One was at least 
three meters and a half or four. 

Someone would be coming! He lis- 
tened at the door. There was no lock. It 
had to be done boldly. He gripped the 
plank and thrust it through the open 
window. It barely reached! He could not 
see how far on it was, but not more than 
the length of his first finger, he could swear. 

It had to be done. No time to lose. 
Again he was surprised at his own agility 
and nerve. He slipped quickly from the 
window sill onto the plank. Crawl slowly 
across on hands and knees—that was the 
idea. He almost chuckled to himself as he 
swung carefully forward. 

“They won't get me! They shan’t get 
me!” 

He had gone a meter and a half, and 
then he looked down onto the stone floor 
of the alley beneath. 

In that brief instant he realized that he 
had reached the culminating terror of his 
life. It was predestination. This was 
no dream. He was going to fall! He lay 
there completely paralyzed with the cer- 
tain knowledge of what was to happen. 
He was actively visualizing the whole 
experience. He was halfway across, and 
he could go neither backwards nor for- 
wards. The ground beneath held him 
pinioned. The stone floor seemed to be 
sucking him towards it. He shook with an 
ague of terror, and at the same instant the 
plank seemed to be imperceptibly moving, 
as though he were rocking one end off its 
support. 

If anyone came they couid not save him. 
tae could save him, He was going to 
fall! 

He wanted to scream again as in his 
dreams, but curiously enough the sounds 
were throttled in his breast in just the 
same way. And then the plank distinctly 
swayed. He fell forward on his face and 
clutched it. It turned up on one side. He 
flung his arms around it and fell free, hang- 
ing by its narrow edge. And still he could 
not scream. 
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During the horrific instant that followed, 
when he realized that his strength was 
feebler than the suction of the ground be- 
neath, he was still perplexed with the 
problem of why it was he could not scream. 

The plank slipped from its support on 
the wall opposite at the same moment that 
he lost his grip. His body seemed to drop 
and leave his heart where it had been, and 
his hands clutching the air. Some part of 
him was racing madly through space, and 
the ground was rushing up to strike the 
heart which he had left above him. His 
consciousness seemed to split up into a 
variety of vital activities. There was some- 
thing rushing through his ears, like the 
roaring of a steam engine going through a 
tunnel. He was falling! 

There was a sudden swirling vision of 
his mother stepping off the gangway of a 
boat and saying ‘‘Come on, my little one. 
Are you tired then?” There was a hiss of 
water, the vision of a girl he had known 
once at Bayonne, named Lisette. She was 
weeping into an apron and crying out “No, 
no, not that! Not that!” Other visions 
crowded simultaneously—his brother eat- 
ing gingerbread; Uncle Sem, and the canary 
which seemed to have reached vast dimen- 
sions, filled up a whole room. There was 
a fat man in a tweed suit lying on his face 
amongst some bushes, and coughing horri- 
bly. There was a half vision, half realiza- 
tion of something bursting, blowing up to 
the sky in a horrible explosion of unbeliev- 
able viclence. A crystallized instant in 
which all the anger, all the feral passions, 
crashed in an agony of blood. 


“You think then, Doctor Lancret,”’ said 
Inspector Tolozan, as the two men entered 
the solemn mortuary, ‘that there will be 
no need for a post-mortem examination 
of the body?” 

“None at all, Monsieur Tolozan,” re- 
plied the doctor. ‘‘The cause of death is 
perfectly normal. The deceased passed 


away quietly in his sleep as the result of | 
cardiac failure, probably due to the shock | 
of his arrest and the nature of the charge | 
against him. Such cases are not at all un- | 


common, as you know; not at all. 


“You yourself were on duty, Monsieur 


le Docteur?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Tolozan. When the 
er—deceased was brought in at 8:20 P.M. 
he was in a state of coma. We tested the 
heart and found it to be in a very bad 
condition; very bad condition indeed. He 
slept soundly until 3:20 A.M., when the at- 
tendant called me to say that Number 107 
was showing signs of collapse. I arrived, 
but we could do nothing. He sank rapidly 
and passed away at three minutes past four. 


U’'m—yes, that was howit was. . . . Are | 
you going to Madame Lombard’s reception | 


or 


tonight? 

“No,” answered Inspector Tolozan. “ No, 
I am not going. “ 

“You will excuse me, Monsieur Tolozan? 
I} have muc h to do before i 

“But certainly, Monsieur le Docteur, 
and thank you. 

The doctor bustled out, and Inspector 
Tolozan turned once more to the body 
covered with a white sheet. He raised the 
cloth and regarded the features of the crim 
inal, now immutably set in calm repose. 
And there crept into his eyes an expression 
of pity and wonder. This analyst of human 
frailties, this solver of human problems 
stood meekly in the presence of a mystery 
beyond his powers to solve. 

With a reverent gesture he replaced the 
cloth and went out quietly 
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The Spirit 
of Music 


is here, waiting to serve you, 
to lull you, to lend you joy 
and to meet your every mood! 
At a mere fraction of the usu- 
al cost, this sweet-toned instru- 
ment will satisfy your music 
hunger, will give you a full 
appreciation of the world’s 
greatest artists. 

No muffled notes, no rasping 
noises, but melody, full toned, 
sweet and as clear as the 
artists’ original renditions. 
With graceful cabinet lines 
in several attractive finishes. 


The New 


CAROLA 


is truly “The Nightingale of Phono- 
graphs.” Sturdily built of acoustic 
metal, it is a graceful, beautifully fin- 
ished cabinet of simple, pleasing lines, 


Weighs 17 pounds—31 inches high 
when open and occupies less than a 
square foot of floor space; can be car- 
ried conveniently from room to room. 
Ideal for the small apartment, the 
bedroom, the nursery and the den. 
Plays all standard disc records. 


You can easily change records or rewind 


without leaving your easy chair 


Finished in lvory or Mahogany 
Polychrome finish with fittings 
finished in Gold, $25.00 
10% Additional in the Far West 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
new Carola for you. Compare its 
tone with machines costing many 
times as much. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us his name, together 
with the retail price and we will ship 
the Carola you select,exptess prepaid. 
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CAROLA CO. 
320 Lakeside Avenue, N. 


Cieveland, Ohio 
Ww. 
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ew Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Geo, B. Post & Sons, Architects 











If you were E. M. Siathes and were building your 
ereatest hotel, you probably would use Vitralite, 
the Long-Life Enamel, just as he did. Why don’t 
you get the benefit of the enduring, porcelain-like 
surface of Vitralite, white or tints, in your home? 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 
Write for Color Card, Sample Panel finished with Vitralite; and Names of Local Dealers. 
Pratr & LamsBert-INc., 83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Brother Slappey, the convinceder I be- 
comes that some foul an’ arch enemy is 
wukkin’ against me; that some leper in 
human form ——- 

oo ae gs s right fist crashed into his left 

alm 

ec ee Mashby!” he ejaculated vio- 
lently. 

Lawyer Chew nodded. 

“You has correc’ly enunciated the cog- 
nomen of that viper, Florian. Him is the 
feller.” 

“You're dog-gone tootin’ he is, Lawyer 
Chew! Ever sence you won them th’ee 
cases against him he’s been aimin’ to git 
you. An’ he’s an awful powerful Son & 
Daughter of I Will Arise.” 

“He holds a mortgage against their new 
a rooms,” said the attorney lugubri- 
ous 

“ Rin’ t it the truth? When the Lawd 
made that cullud man He was shuah in a 
mean humor.” 

Chew waxed violent. He unleashed sev- 
eral intensely dramatic gestures. 

“‘An’ Mistuh Semore Mashby is gwine 
be in a mean humor when I finishes up 
with him. What I done to him in them 
th’ee cases ain’t gwine be a succumstance 
to what Ise gwine do him fo’ fum now 
hereafter. That po’ li’!’ skinny, undersized, 
nickel-nursin’, slab-sided, intrust-cha’gin’, 
secon’han’ dish of no-good tripe! Ise 
gwine jar him so hahd it’s gwine disturb 
his ancestors.” 

“You ain’t aimin’ to beat him up?” 

“‘Nossuh, I ain’t gwine beat him up. Ise 
gwine git him where it’ll hurt wuss’n that 
carcass of hisn. Ise gwine bust him in the 
wallet—that’s where that ol’ skinflint suf- 
fers most.” 

“ Ain’t it so?” 

“It most posolutely is.’’ The man of legal 
affairs sighed. ‘But le’s us talk of some- 
thin’ else. What is you doin’ these days?”’ 

“Nothin’. An’ I’m doin’ it pretty 
steady,” retorted Florian easily. ‘‘’Course 
I'm losin’ a li’l’ ev’y day or so down to the 
Pool & Ginuwine lott’ry. An’ campaignin’.”” 

“What’s that you elucidates?” 

“Tse campaignin’.”’ 

““Fo’ who?” 

“Tain’t a who, it’s a which. Ain’t you 
heard ’bout the new campaign?” 

Lawyer Chew shook his head. 

“TI knew The Sons & Daughters of I Will 
Arise was preparin’ to campaign fo’ funds 
to raise that mortgage which Semore 
Mashby holds, but —— 

“Also that the campaign stahted yes- 
tiddy,” volunteered Florian. “‘An’ at the 
same time The Gleaming Torchbearers of 
Divinity let loose a campaign of their own 
to he’ P, build a new clubhouse.’ 


“ y <e ”? 

“Then,” postulated Lawyer Chew, “all 
two of ’ em is gwine fail. This ain’ 't no time 
fo’ raisin’ money nohow, but it jes’ nachelly 
is wuss than no time fo’ two lodges to be 
collectin’.”” 

“Tha’s what they thought 
how come them to git together.” 

“You say words, Florian Slappey, but 
they don’t impaht no info’mation. Who 
gotten together?” 

“The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise 
an’ The Gleaming Torc *hbeare rs of Di- 
vinity. They come together ‘cause they 
realized that wasn’t they to do so, neither 
woul’n’t git nowhere.” 

“Where is they gwine git, now that they 
has come together?”’ 

“Jes’ this far: They has drawed up a 
’greement—you would have drawed it yo’ 
ownse’f if you had remained counsel fo’ 
The Sons & Daughters—a ’greement which 
prescribes that bofe lodges is gwine cam- 
paign fo’ funds. All what they collec’s is 
to be turned in by the fifteenth of the 
month, an’ then it’s all to be counted up. 
Whichever lodge’s teams has turned in the 
most money gits 60 per cent of the total, an 
the other lodge gits 40 per cent. "Course 
that don’t aan like much, but does it 
happen that one lodge turns in even one 

ollar more’n the other one, it gits the 60 
per cent just the same, an’ the lodge which 
comes out second sort of gives a big present 
to its rival.” 

The attorney nodded comprehendingly. 

“TI see. ’Tain’t sech a bad scheme. Who 
schum it?”’ 

“Dr. Elijah Atcherson. That ol’ feller 
do suttinly use his head fo’ somethin’ mo’ 
than a race track fo’ a comb.” 


which is 
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“He does. An’ this campaign ought to 


go over immense. Was The Gleaming 
Torchbearers to turn in one thousan’ an’ 
one dollars an’ The Sons & Daughters one 
thousan’ even, it would make The Sons & 
Daughters lose a heap of money. Shuh! I 
reckon them teams is sholy gwine wuk 
hahd to come out in front.” 

“You said it, brother. Wuk is the one 
thing they ain’t gwine do nothin’ else but. 
’Cause one of the mainest features is that 
neither ain’t gwine know what bofe has got 
until the NA phn up.’ 

Chew shook his head regretfully. 

“An’ I is out of it all. *Course, I is still 
a Son & Daughter, but also I is a Gleaming 
Torchbearer. I don’t hahdly know which 
I is gwine wuk fo’.” 

7 orian grinned. 

does. You is gwine wuk fo’ The 
PS... Torchbearers. Right now The 
Sons & Daughters ain’t exac’ly the fondest 
lodge you is of.”’ 


On one point at least the two gentlemen | 


were correct: Doctor Atcherson’s scheme 


had fanned to fever heat a rather lukewarm | 


campaign spirit. Each organization had 
found its spirits waning on receipt of the 
news that another lodge had simultane- 
ously launched a campaign for funds. As a 
matter of fact, although each had antici- 
pated having the field to itself, there had 
been considerable reluctance about starting 
a drive at this particular time. 
when things seemed destined for failure, 
this new plan had been set afoot, and now 
the spirit of competition ran high and mili- 
tant committees combed the city with 
highly gratifying results. 

Nor was it entirely the desire to win that 
kept the collectors everlastingly at it; there 
was the horror of losing by a flight m margin. 
The two lodges were sworn rivals, and 
though they had slightly interlocking mem- 
berships, there was yet no love lost between 
them. And to each the thought of present- 
ing a sizable percentage of its collections 
to the other was intolerable. 

Meanwhile Lawyer Chew’s interest in 
the warfare was decidedly lukewarm. The 
effect of his recent deposition as counsel for 
the more influential organization could al- 
ready be felt in his business. His loss of 
prestige was enormous—so great, in fact, 
that he seriously considered proffering his 
services to The Sons & Daughters free of 
charge. But that, he figured, would be a 
decided tactical blunder. He did, however, 
stifle his pride sufficiently to make a per- 
sonal call upon Isaac Gethers, Grand Mag- 
nificent High Potentate of the order which 
had until recently boasted Chew as its legal 
adviser. 

Of him the attorney requested definite 
information. 

“We ain’t got much money,” explained 
Isaac, “‘an’ ian we has got ain’t ourn.” 

“How come it ain't?” 

“We owes some mortgage money to Se- 
more Mashby.” 

Chew made a gesture of disgust. 

“That po’ mis’able li'l’ turkey buzzard! 
I don’t hahdly reckon he had nothin’ to do 
with gittin’ me fired fum bein’ yo’ legal 
representative an’ most eruditest adviser, 
did he?”’ 

“Well, yes,” confessed Isaac. “He sort 
of kinder did.” 

“T seen his hand all right. They ain't 
nothin’ that feller woul’n’t stoop to fo’ a 
dollar. Honest, I b’lieve was he to send 
flowers to his best friend’s fun’ral an’ some- 
body was to offer him more’n he paid for 
’em, he’d swipe ’em off the casket an’ make 
a resale.” 

“Oh, I don’t hahdly think Semore is as 
bad as you has painted him.” 


But just | 





“You're right he ain’t, Brother Gethers. | 


He’s wuss! If he ever happens to die I is 


sholy gwine to be a most enthusiastic | 


mourner.” 


“Well, anyway, that ain’t neither hither 


or yon. They ain’t nothin’ we can do 
about what we has done. 
winced the members that you was a luxury, 
an’ with them thinkin’ thataway an’ 
votin’ that you wan’t to be our lawyer no 
mo’, I reckon they ain’t nothin’ fo’ us to do 
cept reside by their decision.” 

Chew made a mournful exit. Nor did he 
derive any particular solace from the visit 
of a team that was cam 
Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise. With a 
great show of indifference he donated 
twenty-five dollars to their rapidly swelling 
fund, reflecting bitterly as he did so that 





Semore con- | 


aigning for The | 
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brought into play by the rouch of a button, lends 
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of the Artronome 
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altogether a musical instrument of highest 


easily operated player action. The dealer will gladly 
explain the importance of the many exclusive 


features of the Artronome 


If you do not know 


the dealer in your community, write direct to the 
factory. We will put you in touch with him. 


STRAUBE PIANO COMPANY « Hammond, Indiana 


The coupon will bring your copy of the handsome 

portfolio, ‘Straube Music in The Home.” Explains 

exclusive features of Artronome action, illustrates 

various styles of Seraube-made instruments in which 
it may be obtained 
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of the Artronome action. Its 
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CWuar Richard Harding Davis, 
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Medal” folding cot is true of 
every piece in the “Gold Medal” 
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and comfortable. Undoubtedly 
the best cot-bed made" is the 
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“Gold Medal.” 
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“Gold Medal” trade-mark ‘on 
the folding furniture they sell 
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his money would eventually find its way into 
the capacious pockets of Semore Mashby. 

“Him that has gits,” he mused unhap- 
pily. ‘An’ him that hasn’t gits—gits it in 
the neck.” 

In the ten days that followed, Lawyer 
Chew saw little of his friend Florian. It 
was not until the night before the termina- 
tion of the drive that tay, again caine in 
contact with each other. That was dt the 
fortnightly session of the Full House Poker 
Club. Florian was in fine fettle. Being 
strictly of the idle—if not of the rich—he 
had blossomed forth as captain of the team 
that bade fair to win the trophy offered by 
The Sons & Daughters for the combination 
that did the most toward Nee ay bs 

Too, Florian was exceedingly lucky that 
night. He filled in-between straights with 
remarkable persistence and seemed to pos- 
sess uncanny knowledge of the cards in the 
hands of his rivals. It was altogether a 
delicious evening from Mr. Slappey’s view- 
point; and in line with the recent turn of 
events in Lawyer Chew’s existence, that 

entleman was the chief contributor. Some- 

ow the cards that he held, though good, 
were not good ne. They were enticing; 
so enticing that he bet them with freedom 
and confidence, only to discover to his sor- 
row that someone had him topped. As the 
evening wore on, Lawyer Chew became 
superstitious and refused to play his cards 
for what they were worth, thus destroying 
his only chance to recoup. 

The session ended on the stroke of one. 
Florian Slappey, well supplied with money, 
decided to walk home with the unhapp 
= They strolled down Avenue PP 

ether, Chew bulking large in the moon- 
lie t, Florian, fa ee a new cane. Boma 
pin blithesomely beside him. Mr. Siaip pey 
made no effort at conversation. The world 
was treating him very well, indeed, ard he 
had no particular mind to listen to anyone’s 
troubles. But silence was intolerable to 
Chew. 

“Hov’ is the drive comin’, 

Mr. Slappey enthused. 

" Elegant! ! Splendiferous! 


Florian 1 
Coul’n it be 


er. 
4 ag Who's gwine win?” 
o s is 

“Who is us?” 

“The Sons & Daughters of I Will Atise.” 
“Who is you is gwine win?” =| 
oF does , 
“How do you know?” 
“TI know—tha’s how. An’ when is 


knows somethin’ it don’t make no difffence 
how he knows. It’s just enough fo’ h 
know, ain’t it?” 

“Yeh, if he knows positive.” 

“Well, I does.” Silence. Finally Flprian 
broke forth confidentially: “If I tell you 
how much we has got a’ready, Lawyer 
Chew, will you, keep it secret?” 

“ Positively.” 

Florian lowered his voice. j 

“Countin’ what we is suttin to céllect 
t’morrow, we has got exac’ly one tholisan’ 
fo’ hund’ed an’ eight dollars an’ fifty dents. 
Semore donated the fifty cents.’ 

Chew uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“Not really?” 

“Yep, we, sholy has; cash kon has or 
just as good as. Don’t you reckon tha’ 
mo’n enough?” 

“Suttenly soun’s that way tome. I hever 
thought bofe lodges t’gether would ‘raise 
that much.” 

“N’r neither I didn’t. An’, boy, my team 
has raised more’n any other team in the 
lodge, an’ us gits a prize. Tha’s where li’l’ 
Florian Slappey comes in at. I git¢ the 
team prize fo’ capt: ainin’ the team which 
collects the most fo’ us.’ 

“You kind of has the gittin’ habit, ain’t 
you? 

“Yep. An’ the on’y time T’ll ever stop 
gittin’ is when I has got. 

They separated at Florian’s boarding 
house. Chew’s forehead was puckered. 
He was ey sad at heart. Fort the 
first time in years he had been strictly out 
of a vital lodge matter and the situation 
rankled. If only he could be reinstated as 
counsel for The Sons & Daughters and his 
position as the rings beacon of Darktown 
reést. blished He tossed fitfully for 
an hour or so after snuggling between the 
sheets of his twin bed. He dreamed an 
unpleasant dream wherein he wore) the 
costume of a Greek dancer, while a thing 
partly resembling a satyr and ly re- 
sembling Semore Mashby ch him ver 
hill and dale with a , paeny: snickersnee. 
Chew waked in a cold sweat of terror. 

“Golly! Seems like I even has get to 
sleep with that feller!” 
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He rose early, breakfasted meagerly, and 
then for a half hour occupied himself with 
numerous low-voiced telephone calls. But 
despite that delay he reached his office 
ahead of time. His stenographer smiled a 
good morning. 

“Folks has been phonin’ you ever sence 
I come in, Lawyer Chew. They i is a com- 
mittee comin’ to wait on you. 

“Let 'em wait.” 

“They is bringin’ Semore Mashby,” 

Chew’s eyes popped open. 

“Says which?” 

“They is bringin’ Semore Mashby with 
em.” 

“What is bringin’ Semore with who?” 

“This heah committee fum The Gleam- 
ing Torchbearers of Divinity.” 

Lawyer Evans Chew sat down suddenly 
and completely. 

“Gal, you utters strange words. What 
is Semore Mashby doin’ with a Gleaming 
Torchbearers committee? He ain’t even 
a member of that lodge.” 

“T didn’t ask no questions.” 

“‘An’ Semore is rootin’ fo’ The Sons & 
Daughters to win on account he donated 
fo’ bits to their fund.” 

“Anyway,” said the girl with finality, 
“they is due heah most any minute—or 
even sooner than that.” 

Lawyer Chew vanished behind the 
ground-glass door that bore a gilt sign 
warning all and sundry that what hap- 
pened within was private. He was thinking 
and thinking hard. 

“Tf that six-inch piece of tripe is aimin’ 
to put somethin’ else over on me,”’ growled 
the big man, “‘they is gwine be mayhem 
committed inside this office, an’ Semore 
Mashby is gwine be the pusson which gits 
mayhemed.” 

He seated himself at the near-mahogan 
desk and shuffled half-heartedly aor 4 
the morning’s mail. But when a great 
velume of sound from the outer office in- 
formed him that the committee had arrived, 
he hastily procured several ponderous 
tomes, spread them out before him, donned 
his horn-rimmed goggles and assumed a 
studiousness that he felt not. He did not 
even raise his eyes when his stenographer 
opened the door. 

“The committee is heah, Lawyer Chew.” 

“Give ‘em seats an’ let ’em wait. Ise 


He could hear a murmur of impatience 
and a triumphant gleam appeared in his 
eyes. He kept them waiting just long 
enough, then sounded his buzzer. Almost 
instantly the door opened and the com- 
mittee filed in. From Dr. Brutus Herring, 
who headed the committee, to the wizened 
little Semore Mashby, the visitors were 
patently ill at ease. Nor did Chew’s man- 
ner nm them any more comfortable. 
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“Just a minute, you-all, till I finishes 
what I is wukkin’ at.’ 

Finally his task appeared to be com- 
pleted. He piled some documents neatly 
on his desk, selected a gold-banded In- 
vincible, shoved his chair back, looped 
thumbs in the armholes of his white vest 
and stared severely at his callers. 

“Well?” The word was a booming 
challenge. 

Doctor Herring cleared his throat. 

“Lawyer Chew, us is the executive com- 
mittee fum The Gleaming Torchbearers of 
Divinity.” 

“T could see that even if I di’n’t know 
it a’ready.”’ 

“We has come to see you - 

“TI know that. S’posin’ you splain 
somethin’ I is ign’rant of—if any. 

““We—er—that is, we has a hunch that 
just recently you ain "t lovin’ The Sons & 
Daughters none, is you?”’ 

The glance of Lawyer Chew and Semore 
Mashby clashed. Mr. Mashby cringed. 
Chew’s voice trembled with emotion. 

“T ain’t said I ain’t.” 

“Well, I asts you: Is you is or is you 
ain’t?”’ 

Chew rose and paced the room, a judi- 
cial expression upon his countenance. 

“S’pose you fellers sit down on brass 
tacks ‘stead of runnin’ around the bush.” 

“We will, we will,” promised Herring 
hastily. ‘But of course it’s understood 
that what transpires herein is stric’ly 
confidential.” 

“Suttinly. Absotively.” 

“It’s this-a-way,”’ explained the spokes- 
man doubtfully: ‘As ae know, they is 
sev’al members of our lodge which is also 
members of The Sons & Daughters.” 

“Correc’.”” 

“An’ we has therefo’ been keepin’ in 
pretty close touch with how much they has 
raised in this campaign. The thing closes 
at six o’clock this evenin’, an’ we has raised 
ev’y nickel which is possible to be rose. 
We figgers that we is about two hund’ed 
dollars behind The Sons & Daughters, 
which means that if we finishes that-a-way 
it'll be just like handin’ them a gift.” 

“An’ you ain’t cravin’ to present The 
Sons & Daughters with nothin’?”’ 

“You is tootin’ now, Brother Chew.” 

“That’s that,” muttered the lawyer. 
**Shoot on!” 

Doctor Herring was warming up to his 
subject. Lawyer Chew appeared to be in 
a highly receptive mood. 

“We done held a meetin’ early this 
mawnin’ an’ made up our minds we wan’t 
gwine give nobody nothin’, ’specially them 
Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise. So we 
decided to go out an’ borry enough money 
so’s we'd be ahaid when the final count-up 
come.” 

“Borry it?” 

“Tha’s what I said. Semore Mashby 
has agreed to loaned us five hund’ed dol- 
lars cash until tomorrow mawnin’. Tha’s 
gwine put us comfuttubly ahaid of them 
other fellers, an’ make it so that us gits 60 
per cent of all we has raised and 60 
per cent of all they has raised. Then we 
returns Semore’s money, plus a li'l’ hono- 
rium fo’ his kin’ness in loanding it to us.” 

“H’m! I commences to see. I been 
kinder wonderin’ why Semore Mashby was 
mixin’ up in this. Of course I knowed that 
however come him to git in, it wan’t gwine 
injure his feenancial status none whatever. 
aa) I asts you, how much you is gwine 

Semore fo’ the use of his five hund’ed 
io lars fo’ one day?” 

_ “Fifty dollars,” proclaimed Doctor Her- 
ring. 
Semore blushed a guilty lavender. 

“A-ha! Ten per cent a day, huh? Tha’s 
pretty salubrious intrus’ even fo’ you, ain’t 
it, Semore?”’ 

The little man leaped to his feet. 

“You done promised that ev’ything you 
heard in this office was gwine be kep’ pri- 
vate.” 

“‘An’ I keeps my promise. They ain’t 
none of this gwine be tol’ to nobody by me. 
But if I has got my pussonal ’pinion of a 
feller like you, then Ise entitled to possess 
same. An’ what that is, Semore Mashby, 
you could have me hung fo’ thinkin’.”’ 

“That ain’t neither heah nor otherwise,”’ 
interrupted Doctor Herring hastily. “The 
point is, Lawyer Chew, is you willin’ to 
draw up these papers fo’ us? 

Chew smiled slightly. 

“Tse the world’s champeen contrac’ 
drawer,” he said modestly, ‘‘Contrac’s 
which Lawyer Chew draws cain’t never be 
busted by nobody no time, never.” 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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BUSINESS NEEDS WINGED WORDS 


In the quiet of his home, uninterrupted and at ease, 
a man can best tackle the problems that elude solution 
during the crowded day. 


On the ready keys of the Underwood Portable, he 
can give his plans forceful expression —in words that 
promote clear understanding and prompt action — 
words swiftly written and quickly read—syped words. 


Business men all over the world entrust their office 
typing to the Underwood Standard Typewriter. 
Naturally, for their personal use they choose the 
Underwood Portable. 

In every detail of appearance and construction the 


Underwood Portable reflects the experience of the 
world’s largest typewriter manufacturer. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., UNDERWOOD BUILDING, N. Y. 


PRICE $50 
in the United States. 

The Portable is obtainable at 
Underwood offices in all principal 
cities, or direct by mail. 
Cased: 

Weight 9% Lbs. 

Height 41% inches. 





Send for 
“Giving Wings to Words”’ 
an illustrated booklet fully 


describing the features of the 
Underwood Standard Portable 


“The Machine 
You Will Eventually 
Carry.”’ 
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But Ice Cream 
‘Goes on Forever”’ 


Desserts come and go but good old ICE 
CREAM stays on the throne. Refreshing, 
satisfying, healthful and never yet matched 
for appetizing flavor. Carry it home as a 
dessert or for that 9P. M. refreshment. Get 
bulk 1CE CREAM in one, two or three fa- 
vorite flavors at the nearest confectionery or 
drug store. But ask them to pack it in a 
SEALRIGHT Liquid-Tight PAPER CON- 
TAINER. Easier to carry—won't leak, 
drip or crush. Handiest for children and 
grown-ups, too, 


ICE CREAM packed in a SEALRIGHT 
Liquid-Tight PAPER CONTAINER keeps 
in better condition —is easily removed, looks 
more inviting and can be served by cutting 
into round, even slices. Always ask for your 
favorite brand ina SEALRIGHT. All con- 
venient sizes—up to one gallon. Popular 
sizes—half pints, pints and quarts. Many 
dealers have it already packed for you, firm, 
fresh and sanitary. 


To remove cream, simply 
press on bottom of con- 
tainer with thumbs. 
Then cut cream in 
attractive, round stlices. 


SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 274 Fulton, N. Y. 
Also makers of SEALRIGHT 


“Pouring-Pull and Ordinary Flat or 
Common Milk Bottle Caps 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

He sounded the buzzer for his stenog- 
rapher, and then for ten minutes hig, melli- 
fluous voice flowed through the office: As 
he dictated he paced the room, filling the 
atmosphere with impressive, magniloquent 
gestures. 

w - and in consideration of the serv- 
ices so rendered said Gleaming Torchbear- 
ers of Divinity, the said Semore Mashby 
shall receive, not later than six P.M. of the 
sixteenth day of May, Anni Domino 1923, 
as his fee, the cash money sum of fifty 
dollars to him in hand paid; and fu’ther- 
more ars 

Over in the corner Mr. Mashby had been 
doing some rapid figuring on the nether side 
of an ex-envelope. He now untangled him- 
self slowly and rose to his feet, one skinny 
paw upraised. 

“TI craves attention,” said he. 

All eyes focused upon him as he stood in 
the corner of the room. A threadbare coat 
that had originally been black but was now 
worn to a rich ger brown flapped gro- 
tesquely about his attenuated figure; the 
shoes, overlarge even for his enormous feet, 
were placed firmly on the floor so as to form 
a right angle; trousers that had seen their 
best days threatened any minute to part 
company with the suspenders that through 
design and use appeared to represent a 
flower garden in the dead of winter. Chew 
bestowed upon him a glance in which there 
was no brotherly love. 

“What you desiahs, Useless?” 

“TI been thinkin’ ——” 

“Huh! Tha’s what you says.” 

“ An’ it strikes me it woul’n’t be noways 
fair fo’ me to git fifty dollars fo’ the use of 
my money fo’ one day. So I reflects that 
I has a suggestion to make.” 

Lawyer Chew snorted, but Doctor Her- 
ring hastened to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters. 

“Go ahaid, Semore; be as suggestive as 
you like.” 

“Seems tome,” announced the emaciated 
money lender, “that this heah ought to be 
a coép’rative proposition. SoI asts Lawyer 
Chew, if you Gleaming Torchbearers is 
willin’, that he should write that contrac’ 
to read that I at 50 per cent of the profits 
which you make by usin’ my money.” 

The committeemen gazed blankly at one 
another. There was a trifle too much 
mathematics involved. They held a whis- 

conference and finally announced 
their willingness. Lawyer Chew resumed 
his dictation: 

“‘ And it is fu’thermore decided and agreed 
and made a part and parcel of this contract 
and mutual consideration thereof that the 
said Semore Mashby shall share equally 
with the saia lodge, The Ghaning Tod: 
bearers of Divinity, in the division of the 
amount said society obtains by reason of 
this transaction and what they would have 
obtained without it.’’ He faced the others. 
“Ts that salisfractory, gemmun?” 

They nodded. Chew whirled angrily 
upon the triumphant Mashby. 

“Reckon you figgers you has done some- 
thin’, don’t you?—gittin’ these fellers -——” 

“You leave me be, Evans Chew. I didn’t 
come heah to git insulted.” 

“Then,” snapped Lawyer Chew, “you 
has sho’ly got somethin’ you wan't lookin’ 
fo’.” 

The contract was ty in triplicate. 
One copy was placed in the attorney’s files, 
the others—mutually signed—were deliv- 
ered to the contracting parties, and as they 
departed Chew discerned a triumphant grin 
upon the face of his béte noire. 

Six o’clock had been set as the official end 
of the drive; the selected meeting place for 
the finance committees was the ~~ 
rooms of The Sons & Daughters of I Will 
Arise. By five o’clock the dignitaries of 
the rival lodges commenced putting in ap- 

arance. Florian Slappey was very much 
in evidence, teen J garbed, spreading 
pep upon the landscape. 

There, too, was Lawyer Evans Chew. It 
was quite evident that something had oc- 
curred to restore his faith in humanity, for 
his ebony countenance wore a smile of sur- 

yassing contentment. For perhaps twenty 

inutes he was in conference with Isaac 
Gethers, Grand Magnificent High Poten- 
tate of The Sons & Daughters, and through- 
out the confab Isaac’s head could be seen 
nodding affirmatively. Immediately there- 
after Isaac was seen to buttonhole various 
members of the executive committee of his 
lodge and to talk earnestly with them, oc- 
cumeneey pausing to designate the pro- 
tuberantly triumphant figure of Lawyer 
Evans Chew. 
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Something vital was evidently under 
consideration and whatever it was did not 
seem to fill the grandiloquent attorney with 
misery. And then, on the stroke of six, the 
committees filed importantly into the club- 
house, leaving the excited spectators in 
buzzing and eager groupe. Semore Mashby 
was nervously present. Semorehad glimpsed 
the beatitude that was Chew’s and found 
naught of reassurance there. He scrupu- 
lously avoided the larger man. : 

Twenty minutes passed—thirty—one 
hour. And finally Isaac Gethers appeared 
in the doorway. He beckoned to Lawyer 
Chew and held whispered conversation with 
him. There was violent nodding on both 
sides, then a warm handclasp and mutual 
slappings upon mutual backs. After which 
Isaac disappeared within the building. 

The crowd hummed expectantly. Te had 
witnessed the bit of byplay and was keenly 
interested. The more inquisitive ones 
clustered about Lawyer Chew, but it was 
Florian Slappey who put the question 
direct. 

“How come you and Isaac Gethers got- 
ten to be sech buddies again?” 

Lawyer Chew waved pompously. 

“He was just infohming me, brethren, 
that I has been unanimously reinstated as 
counsel fo’ The Sons & Daughters of I Will 
Arise, said lodge havin’ discovered that it 
cain’t no longer dispense with my vallible 
services.” 

A roar of = rose from those loyal 
members of e Sons & Daughters who 
had sincerely disapproved the shaking 
their confidence in Lawyer Chew had sus- 
tained by reason of his brief dethronement. 
Florian was particularly vociferous in his 
congratulations, and it was he who sped off 
to break the news to Semore Mashby. 
That gentleman received the tidings in 
dour silence. 

“Ain’t you got nothin’ to say?” de- 
manded Florian. 

“Uh-huh —just that.” 

Florian returned, grinning. 

“Ol’ Calamity taken it hard,” 
reported. 

Then, side by side, Isaac Gethers and 
Dr. Brutus Herring, the rival presidents, 
ippceree on the veranda of the clubhouse. 

ith them was the important little figure 
of Dr. Elijah Atcherson, chairman of the 
general finance committee. In a voice sur- 
prisingly large for his diminutive stature, 

e announced the result: 

“An’ so it gives me t pleasure to in- 
fohm this heah assembled multitude that 
The Gleaming Torch of Divinity 
won the contest, turning in $2006.25. The 
total collected by The Sons & Daughters of 
I Will Arise wasn’t near up to that, same 
bein’ $1408.50. Under our ’greed arrange- 
ment, the winning lodge therefore gits 60 

r cent, or $2048.85 and the losin’ Sons & 

aughters gits $1365.90. So that no spe- 
cial hardship hasn’t been wukked on 
neither, as the diff’ence 'tween what they 
raised an’ what they got really wasn’t ve’y 
much after all.” 

The announcement appeared to excite 
general surprise and approval. The totals 
were far in excess of what had been ex- 
pected, and though there was some show of 
feeling between the rival lodges, the clash 
of words largely assumed the form of good- 
natured badinage. 

But there was nothing of joy on the faces 
of the'members of the executive commit- 
tee of The Gleaming Torchbearers of Di- 
vinity, who, in the company of Semore 
Mashby, gathered one hour later at the 
office of Lawyer Evans Chew. 

Chew was in magnificent fettle. Hestrode 
up and down the room, puffing happily 
upon an enormous cigar and belligerently 
exhaling clouds of the fragrant smoke. 

The committee members were shakin 
their heads sorrowfully. Nobody a 
to understand what it was all about. Vic- 
tory had brought to them no vestige of 
triumph. But their unhappiness wasn’t a 
circumstance to the stupendous misery 
that was reflected upon the face of Semore 
Mashby. 

Lawyer Chew smiled genially upon the 
assemblage, permitting them to suffer 
keenly. And when he concluded that 
all them—and particularly Semore— 
had plumbed the nadir of unhappiness he 
rapped upon the table for order. In his left 
hand he held the half-smoked cigar, in the 
other a sheet oi upon which many 
figures were inscribed. 

“The contest,” he announced impres- 
sively, “turned out ve’y peculiar an’ un- 
expected; in fact I might almost say 
startling. Because it now appears that if 
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ae gemmun hadn't borried Semore Mash- 
y’s five hund’ed dollars the result would 
have been—speakin’ in round figgers an’ 
pumentiog odd dollars an’ cents—a victory 
for you-all in that you had fifteen hund’ed 
dollars against fourteen hundred for the 
others.” He paused, giving the words time 
to sink in. Then: “In other words, if you 
had of left good enough alone you would 
have got, when the division was made, 
about seventeen hund’ed dollars as against 
eleven hund’ed fo’ The Sons & Daughters. 
To elucidate it more clearer, your deai 
with Mistuh Mashby nets you a dead loss 
of two hund’ed dollars, while The Sons & 
Daughters simply gains that amount, same 
bein’ 40 per cent of the five hund’ed which 
you so unneedlessly borried.”’ 

His voice droned off. Standing mag- 
nificently behind his desk, feet wide apart 
and solidly planted, white carnation deco- 
rating the lapel of his neatly pressed black 
coat, eyes shining through huge goggles, he 
surveyed the scene with thorough satisfac- 
tion. His audience wallowed in the slough 
of despond; but, miserable as they were, 
the shrunken form of Semore Mashby was 
the one that shrieked ultimate despair. 

“The way matters stan’ now,” pursued 
Chew, “shows that when you deducts 
away fum your total the sum of five hun- 
d’ed dollars which you has got to return to 
Semore Mashby, you is left with a little 
more than fifteen hund’ed dollars; same 
bein’ two hund’ed dollars less than you 
would of got if you hadn’t tried to crook 
the noble lodge of which I has the honor to 
be gen’ral counsel. 

“Also”—-and his voice trembled with 
triumph—“I regrets to inform Brother 
Mashby that when he refused to accept the 
fifty dollars’ profit which you gemmun 
offered him, an’ insisted on a percentage, 
he done hisse’f an awful dirty trick. Be- 
cause, as you-all c’n see, there ain’t no 
profit.” 

“An’ all I gits back,”’ wailed Semore 
shrilly, “‘is my five hund’ed dollars?”’ 

Lawyer Evans Chew favored him with a 
warm, friendly smile. 

“Nossuh, that ain’t nearly all you gits 
Also you gits a jolt which jars bofe yo’ 
teeth loose. Yo’ five hund’ed dollars is 
what you think you gits, Brother Mashby 
But thinks you gits ain’t is gits. I regrets 
to infohm you, Semore, that you has made 
a plumb rotten deal.” He produced the 
contract signed that morning between Se- 
more and The Gleaming Torchbearers 
“ Accordin’ to Paragraph Nine of this con- 
trac’, Brother Mashby, same havin’ been 
suggested by you yo’ ownse’f, the wordin’ 
prescribes an’ provides as follers: Namely, 
that you shall share equally in the division 
of the amount which the society obtains by 
this transaction and what they would have 
obtained without it. 

“Now all that the society obtained by 
the deal, Semore, was a dead loss of two 
hund’ed dollars. An’ since you has con- 
tracted in writin’ to share in the diff’ence, 
you has to stand fo’ one-half of that loss, 
same being one hund’ed dollars!’ 

The amazing turn of events did not im- 
mediately penetrate Semore’s conscious- 
ness. But when finally it burst upon him 
that he not only was to get no profit on the 
deal but that he was also out of pocket one 
hundred cold, hard dollars, he uttered a 
shriek that could be heard a block away. 
He protested that it was a frame-up; that 
he was the victim of a conspiracy. He de- 
nounced ae Evans Chew and all the 
members of The Gleaming Torchbearers’ 
executive committee. He succeeded in 
adding materially to his chronic unpopu- 
larity. But when he had completed his 
tirade Dr. Brutus Herring a returned 
to him four hundred dollars of the original 
five hundred that had been borrowed. 

“And,” said Doctor Herring with a hint 
of maliciousness, “we wishes to thank you 
fo’ your om soe cont’ibution to our fund, 
Brother Mashby.”’ 

Semore was near to tears. Lawyer Chew 
gazed benevolently upon him. 

“Sort of seems to me, Mistuh Mashby,” 
he said softly, “‘that this is a case where 
him who laughs first laughs last.” 

Semoreignored him. He turned piteously 
to Doctor Herring. 

“They is on’y one thing I craves to 
know,” he mourned. ‘Who was the person 
which fust give The Gleaming Torchbearers 
the idea of borryin’ five hund’ed dollars 
offen me?” 

A slow grin decorated Doctor Herring’s 
lips. “That idea?” he retorted gently. 
“Why, that suggestion come fum Lawyer 
Evans Chew!” 
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Unsurpassed 
Cooking Speed 


This latese NEW PERFEC- 
TION range is equipped 
exclusively with SUPERFEX 
Burners. One burner on 
every stove is the big 
GIANT Superrex. The 
others are “little Giants” 
or standard size SUPERFEX 
Burners. 


The standard -SUPERFEX 
equals the cooking speed 
ot the ordinary gas burner 
and is faster than any other 
oil burner, except its own + 
big brother the GIANT 
SUPERFEX. And the big 
GIANT itself is unsurt- 
passed even by the giant 
gas burner, 


ze < > 
Price of range illustrated 
- « « « + $80.80 


Stove, without cabinet and 
oven - - - - $58.50 
(Prices are slightly higher 
in faz West, Southwest 
and Canada.) 
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To suburb and farm it brings at last the longed- 
for speed of gas. To the city user it affords the 
added advantage of a fuel costing less than 
eighty-five-cent gas. 
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Answers the Call For Greater Cooking Speed 


HOUSANDS of busy women who for years 

had been eager to cook faster are now find- 
ing complete satisfaction in the NEW PER- 
FECTION Oil Range with newly invented 
SUPERFEX Burners, announced scarcely a 
year ago. 


Let your dealer demonstrate how the power- 
ful SUPERFEX Burners answer the speed-call, 
then look at the other features (many new this 
year) that fit this range for year-round use in 
any home. Priced in numerous models at 
from $36 to $145. 

In addition to the new SUPERFEX Models 
our long established Blue Chimney Models of 
the NEW PERFECTION line used in 4,000,000 
homes, continue to be the world’s most satis- 
factory oil stoves at their lower range of prices. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7643 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Makers of PERFECTION Oil Heaters 


NEW PERFECTION Oi] Ran 


Sold in Canada by Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
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year in a time when border outlaws really 
existed. His field lay in the shady confines 
of a circle comprising parts of Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas and the unknown In- 
dian Nations, always refuge for bad men 
and those restive under the law. Leader of 
an organized band of herd cutters on the 
Missouri-Arkansas border on the very 
earliest cattle drives, before the railroads 
came, he had of late got visions of wider 
things. He had followed south, back- 
trailing, to the origin of the cows that first 
dribbled north. Credit him with conserva- 
tive business sense; he had caught scent of 
profits to come in cows. 

Working from these beginnings, Ruda- 
baugh later had pianned the most extensive 
range reaving ever known. No better nor 
worse than many a later man of large in- 
stincts and few principles who operated in 
trail beef, he had found in politics the most 
powerful agency possible in banditry. Once 
established as the covert boss of a wide 
state machine, he did not lack followers. 
If his activities and those of his like had 
much to do with the sudden stiffening and 
increase of the border constabulary of the 
Texas Rangers, his shrewd notion of tre- 
mendous effects on Texas of any valid rail- 
road market also had weight in certain 
widespread Texas circles. 

No doubt pique, baffled vanity, had 
much to do with the presence of Ruda- 
baugh’s gang this far north; but as he had 
said just now, persistence was a character- 
istic of the man, One thing he did not 
share with any man. The image of Taisie 
Lockhart was in his blood. Whether he 
planned to rob her and flout her, to rob her 
and humble her, to rob her and then try to 
impress her with some large gesture of 
generosity, who could tell of a mind so in- 
sanely blurred and vague? At least, he re- 
mained resolved to follow the Del Sol herd 
and the Del Sol owner to the last mile of 
the trail unless sooner satisfied in one or more 
purposes of his own. Another quality of 
leadership—he could keep his own counsel. 

“Well,”” Rudabaugh vouchsafed at last, 
helping himself again to food at the fire, 
“‘they’ve only postponed things. So far 
they’ve got two of us, and one of them Sam 
Barclay, my office deputy, and as good a 
man as I had.” 

‘Good on the books, maybe,’’ volun- 
teered a voice, ‘“‘but no good as a cowman. 
The Del Sol men rid it through and gath- 
ered, like enough, every cow except what 
landed on top of Sam. And they never dug 
a spade of dirt to cover him!’’ he added 
virtuously. ‘‘No way to treat aman. Why, 
them people is outlaws! And I’ll bet they’re 
crowing now over shooting Bentley!’’ 

“They’re good cowmen,” commented 
Rudabaugh, after a long time. “ We can’t 
take any chances with them, day or night. 
But I’ve got a few red friends between 
here and the Canadian that’ll help pickle 
their goose, I’m thinking. No white man 
yet ever scared a Comanche very bad, 
least of all old Yellow Hand, and I'll bet 
he’s in the Nations right now. If we can 
find his band and show them four thou- 
sand beeves and two hundred picked 
horses I don’t think that herd’ll get much 
further north. Talk of a Cherokee outlet 
west to the buffalo lands—the Co- 
manches’ll have something to say about 
a Texas outlet north! I think I’ll show 
something to our Del Sol friends.” 

“You?” smiled a hearer. ‘‘Thought 
you said you'd kill the first Indian you saw 
north of the Red!”’ 

“So I shall. I don’t throw a bluff and 
forget it. That’s only my private matter. 
I’m going to kill that Indian just as a 
matter of conscience.” He grinned. 

“But before we move out of here,’’ he 
added, “‘we ought to get some word from 
our man McMasters. I’ve not seen hide 
or hair of him since he got run out of the 
Del Sol camp and come pretty near getting 
shot. He said he’d go on in alone and get 
the trunk out of the girl’s tent. Well, he 
didn’t. Anyhow he disappeared.” 

“He’s always disappearing,’’ remarked 
another man. “‘He won’t work with us. 
I can’t line that fellow out.” 

“Well, he told me he had to play both 
ends against the middle,” grumbled Ruda- 
baugh. ‘But he ought to come in and 
report. I don’t mind a man being myste- 
rious, but I don’t want him too damned 
mysterious. All I could do to trade with 
him, after that Ranger run-in on the Del 
Sol, before he moved north with the herd.” 


Had it been known, the bandit camp was 
not alone beset with puzzles and problems. 
That very week, a few nights earlier, in the 
encampment of the Del Sol herd, old Anita 
at dawn brought to her mistress in her own 
little tent a note, folded, addressed to no 
one, in the handwriting of an educated 
man—a handwriting she had never seen. 


“El caballero vien’ aqui, sefiorita,”’ said | 


Anita calmly, as she handed over the 
folded paper. ‘Esta noche, el vien’ aqui.” 
“He came tonight, Anita? Who came 

what man? And what is this?” 


“Yo no sais,” replied Anita. “I dunno. 


He’s tall-a man, si. He come-a my carreta, | 


shake-a me soft, while Sanchez he’s on da 
herd. He say, give-a dis to la Sefiorita. 
But ‘’spose-a I make-a some holler, he 
goin’ choke-a me sure! I dunno some 
more.” 


Anita said nothing of a coin at that time | 


tied in the corner of her underskirt. In- 
deed, sne thought it just as well Sanchez 
should not know. As for her mistress, she 
might do her own guessing; she could 
read Americano, whereas, herself, Anita, 
could not. 

The communication was impersonal, 
detached, as Anastasie Lockhart found. 
She hurried at once to her trail boss, and 
if she had any guess in her own mind she 
kept it there. 

Above Fort Worth village, head due north, 
to Bolivar. Then don’t go on to the Station 
swing northwest up the Elm. Cross near the 
Spanish Fort. Feel west then for the Beaver. 
Then run by the North Star six hundred 
miles. Good water and grass. You can make 
all crossings. Time about two months. Keep 
west of the Whisky Trail. Herd cutters and 
thieves. Watch out all the time for Indians. 


Which, to a trail boss wholly without 
map, guide or knowledge of the far and 
unknown country of the north on ahead, 
must have seemed a godsend, even lack- 
ing authenticity or origin. 


xx 


NTIL now Jim Nabours, Texan native 

born and, barring his travels under 
General Kirby Smith, of small experience 
abroad, had been in the habit of regarding 
his own horizon as sufficient. He had yet 
to learn a thing or two to show him how 
swiftly customs were changing in the Lone 
Star State. In a general way he had heard 
of ‘river improvements,” paid for in Texas 
land scrip, but as to details in that new and 
pleasing form of plunder he had little 
knowledge and no concern. 


Neither had he ever heard of cattle in- | 


specting—yet another form of graft de- 
vised in Austin, where more was known or 
foreseen of the coming cattle hegira than 
anywhere else in Texas. Furthest of all 
from his suspicions was the fact that a 
gentleman by name of Jameson, well ac- 
credited in the current administration, 
combined in his person the duties of presi- 
dent of a certain “‘Land and Improvement 
Company”’ and of state cattle inspector as 
well; and that this same Jameson that 
spring was engaged with a small party of 
his own on a wilderness trip, scouting up 
and down the Red in search of towhead 
snags that might be pulled, or of passing 
cattle that might be inspected, to the glory 
of God, as the first Spanish improvers and 
inspectors of that country once would have 
phrased it. Commerce sometimes becomes 
religion, as religion sometimes becomes war. 

There always lacked explicitness in the 
story of the Del Sol crossing of the Red 
River. Jameson—owner of fat contracts 
in river improvements and cattle inspector 
by the grace of the carpetbag imperator at 
Austin—could bring no imposing narrative 
of himself and his deeds in connection with 
the advent of this apparition of thousands 
of wild long-horned kine, handled by a con- 
course of wild men, which one day broke out 
of the blackjacks near his camp. That was 
the Del Sol herd; but Jameson, being only a 
cattle inspector, could not be supposed to 
notice the T. L. and Fishhook brand. 

It was Nabours himself, riding ahead to 
scout the approach to the high south bank, 
who had stumbled across the new camp of 
the inspector and his men. 

“How, friend?” the herd foreman sa- 
luted. Jameson came forward. 

“Which way?”’ 

“North’’—succinctly. 

“North? Across the river? That’s the 
Indian country.” 

(Centinued on Page 81) 
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Your 
Biflex Dealer 
pplies Protection 


He’s Not Selling Just an Accessory for Profit Alone! 
His first concern is your safety. His sincerity in rec- 
ommending Biflex Bumpers means he is satistied 
with fair profits in order that we may put greatest 


quality into Biflex Bumpers. There are other bump- 
ers on which he could make more money. 


By selling you Biflex Bumpers, your dealer knows 
he will win your good will. By dealing with him, 
you will be sure of a quality product — maximum 
bumper protection. 


Your dealer’s determined stand to sell only the greatest 
Bumper Protection, regardless of profit, is typical of the atti- 
tude throughout the Biflex organization 

Biflex manufacturers have built into Biflex the very last atom 
of quality to insure adequate Bumper Protection. Skimping, 
even tho it defies detection, will never be countenanced 
Biflex Bumpers must always be the supreme protection for 
motor cars, regardless of cost of production or selling price 
Fortunately, modern manufacturing methods bring the selling 
price of Biflex Bumpers within the means of all motorists. 
The tremendous demand for Biflex proves that thinking mo- 
torists appreciate our efforts to produce Bumpers that are not 
built to meet a price but are built to meet the requirements 


of trafic conditions 


You can secure Biflex Bumpers from your dealer. If he can’t supply you, 
write us; we will see that you are supplied. Biflex Bumpers and Brackets 
are guaranteed against breakage for one year. Priced from $21 to $28. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS COMPANY, Waukegan, Til. 


Billex 


Cushion Bumper 
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The New Nash Six Touring Car 

















Aside and apart from the brilliantly smooth and flexible power- 
How of this new Nash Six five-passenger touring model there are 
two other important aspects of its performance. 


The first of these is the extreme economy with which it operates, 
converting oil and gasoline into travel at a very low cost per mile. 


And the second is the ruggedness and solidity of its construction 
which prolong the usefulness of the car far beyond ordinary 
limits. 


That last feature is especially worth-while because it heightens 
the value of the car as an investment and it also tends to earn 
you a price-premium at the eventual resale. 


Features and Appointments of New Six Touring — New ana scientifically caleu- 
lated tilt to motor giving straight line drive. New carburetor heating device that insures complete vaporiza- 
tion of gasoline at all times. Practically instantaneous starting even in cold weather. Enhanced smoothness 
and power-responsiveness. Greater mileage per gallon of fuel, New brake system providing greater braking 
surface per pound of weight than on any other American-built six. New-type brake equalizers. New tubu- 
lar-type frame cross-member construction that makes frame rigid and solid. New steering device. Special 
spark and gas control on steering wheel. New non-glare dash light which illumines entire dash and can be 
regulated as to volume of light desired. Newly refined clutch. New radiator mounting. New beading on radia- 
tor shell. ‘Transmission lock, Barrel-type cowl and head lamps. New device that enables quick adjustment 
of headlights to any angle. Cowl ventilator. Exhaust pipe carried farther to rear to preserve quietness. 
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(Continued from Page 79) 

Nabours grinned. 

“Shore it is.”’ 

“North? But who are you?” 

“‘Sincet you ask me, friend, I’m foreman 
of the Fishhook, four thousand head, 
bound for Aberlene, wherever in hell that 
is. You ever done hear tell of the old 
Chisholm road?” 

“The Chisholm Trail? Why, that’s 
away in east. He crossed either at Col- 
bert’s or at the Red Station—the Station’s 
usual. You're off your road forty or 
fifty miles.” 

“Am I?” said Jim’ Nabours innocently. 
“Sho! That’s too bad! Well, maybe we 
can sort of cut in on the trail north of here 
somewheres, huh? I got a high-trained old 
oxen, name of Alamo, a old mossy horn 
raised by General Santy Anny, and he 
allows we cross in here somewheres. He 
knows where at’s Aberlene. Do you?” 

Jameson frowned at levity. Then sud- 
denly his chest swelled. 

“Well, lucky enough you happened to 
hit my camp,” said he. “You broke in 
west, here, to escape the law!”’ 

“Law? What law?” 

“Well, you’re trying to move cows across 
the Red, off the soil of Texas, and not have 
the herd inspected.” 

“Inspected? We done inspected ’em 
several times. They’re all right.” 

“You know perfectly well what I mean. 
The law provides a fee for the proper in- 
spection of all cattle moving off their own 
range—checking up and recording the 
brands, looking to see they’re all in the 
same road brand, accounting for strays, and 
so forth. Looks to me like you are trying 
to evade the fees. Well, I’m the state in- 
spector for this district.” 

“That so? You aim to collect some- 
thing?”’ 

“Yes, certainly. I’ve got to look over 
your herd before you cross; that’s my 
duty. I may have to turn you downstream, 
to the regular crossing. You don’t belong 
in here, and you know it. Where’s your 
herd?”’ 

“Back below the blackjacks, on the 
Elm,”’ responded Nabours promptly, a 
gleam in his gray eye that the other did not 
note. ‘‘How’d it do for you to ride back 
with me and have a look at our outfit where 
the herd is made?” 

Jameson turned back to his own men, a 
half dozen ague-smitten whites, and or- 
dered his horse brought up. When he 
mounted to ride south with the innocent 
stranger of the trail he made one of the 
capital errors of his career in the new coun- 
try of Texas, and one which he never saw 
fit to describe in full to his chief, Ruda- 
baugh, when at last he had reached the 
latter in his own camp. 

In a more open valley they came in sight 
of the great T.L. herd, scattered over two 
miles of country, grazing or lying at rest. 
A dozen riders lolled, leg over saddle horn, 
themselves adoze, waiting for the fore- 
man’s return. 

“‘Ain’t it purty?” said Nabours, the real 
cowman’s love of cows in his speech. And 
it was a noble sight, this wild picture in a 
wild land. Any way one looked there was 
no edge to the world. 

But Jameson was more businesslike. 

“Well, now,” said he, “it is a good 
bunch. How many did you say you had?”’ 

“Thirty-eight hunderd and sixty-five, we 
made our last tally,’’ answered the T.L. 
foreman, the glint again in his eye. 
“Why?” 

“Well, now, I never want to make bother 
for a good cowman,”’ Jameson answered. 
“Tt’s true you’re off your course, but 
maybe that’s natural. I'll just take your 
own count and let you go. You can pay me 
the fee and I’ll not bother you any more 
at all.’ 

“Won't even ride in amongst the herd to 
look at the brands, nor nothing?’ 

‘““Why, no! What’s the use? I can trust 
men like you. Just pay me the fee and let 
her rip.” 

““And how much is the fee, 
spector?”’ 

“Nothing at all, you might say—two bits 
a head. Taking your own count —let’s see; 
call it thirty-six hundred head for easy 
figuring. Divide her by four. Nine’s a nine 
and naught’s a naught—she comes to 
nine hundred dollars. Ought to be a cold 
thousand; but as I said, that’s nothing 
amongst men like us. Give me that and 
I’ll let you go and never take another look. 
I'll trust a man like you.’ 

Jim Nabours had played in many a game 
where one does not display his emotions. 


{ister In- 


He set his face now, almost suppressing the 
dull red that took over the gray glint of his 
eye. The sum of nine hundred dollars was 
the same as nine million to him. There was 
not a hundred dollars, even of M®xican 
make, in all the convoy, and he knew that. 

“Like you say, that’s little enough,”’ said 
he. ‘Two bits a throw ain’t worth talking 
over, not amongst men like us. But just 
for sake of friendship, let’s ride on over to 
our wagon and have a cup of coffee you 
orto see how pore it is.” 

He spoke with a finality hard to evade. 
The other rode alongside. A quarter of a 
mile, and Nabours threw up his hand. Del 
Williams swung away from his stand and 
came up at a gallop. Nabours had loosed 
his rope. 

“Del,” said he, “this is Mr.—I dunno.” 

“Jameson; Henry D. Jameson, of Aus- 
tin, gentlemen.” 

‘And he says he’s the cattle inspector on 
the Red. It costs us two bits a head to 
cross the river, Del. It ain’t much, only 
nine hunderd dollars. And so se: 

“Nine hun ” But Del Williams did 
not finish. 

The rope which Jim Nabours idly had 
uncoiled suddenly shot out behind him with 
a quick side flirt. It settled fair around the 
neck of Henry D. Jameson, the first cattle 
inspector Texas ever knew. The next in- 
stant the aforesaid Henry D. Jameson was 
out of his saddle, his hands clawing grass as 
he slid along the ground, choking very 
rapidly. Del Williams on chance laid his 
own rope on the neck of the Jameson horse, 
whic - seemed a good one. 

You damn thief! You low-down, lying 
son of ’niquity, you!” The wrath of Jim 
Nabours, smoldering a half hour, now 
flamed. His tongue waxed unprinta»le 
while in two languages of the Southwest he 
cursed Henry D. Jameson till his own face 
was red as that of his victim was empurpled. 
Del Williams, gun in hand, followed close, 
his cue obvious. 

“Git up, damn you!” at length croaked 
the foreman. ‘You stand up! You'll 
charge Texas men for wetting their girth: 
in a Texas river, will you? Pay you nine 
hunderd dollars? We'll see you and aii 
Austin in hell before we'll pay you a 
damned cent. Come on now quiet, or we'll 
leave you plumb quiet. Come along! It’s 
lucky we ain’t got no fire lit or I’d run a 
Fishhook on you for luck. 

“Don’t shoot him, Del. But what'll we 
do with this, now we got it? 

The men on guard saw the sudden com- 
motion. A half dozen came, jerking up, 
ropes aswing, eager. A vast Cossack 
laughter rose when Nabours explained. 

‘Prop up a cart tongue!” called Len 
Hersey. 

But the victim now noted the sudden 
apparition of a slender figure astride a 
white-hipped horse, coming up at a gallop 

“What's this, men?”’ demanded Taisie. 
‘What are you doing there?” 

**Ma’am,” said Jim Nabours, now more 
calm, “we ain’t doing nothing much. We're 
just going to hang a damned thief that 
wants to colleck two bits a head on our 
cows for swimming the Red River.”’ 

“But what—but why?” Taisie’s own 
brow puckered. 

Jameson found speech, even in his sur- 
prise, for now he saw this was no slender 
boy at all 

““Madam,”’ said he, a noose lying on his 
shoulder and one hand at it, “these men 
have resisted the law. I am the lawful in- 
spector for this district. I have come here 
in the pursuit of my duty.” 

“You've got a dangerous duty,” said 
Taisie Lockhart straitly. Her own soul 

was Texan. “Inspect us, charge us—for 
what?” 

Jameson tried to explain. 

“Shut up! We're wasting time!”’ broke 
in Nabours, jerking the rope. ‘ We ain't 
got nine hunderd dollars; and if we had we 
wouldn’t give you nor no man a copper 
cent to ride this range ary way we like. 
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““What’ll we do with him, boys?’”’ He 


turned again to his men. 


in bunches. What’ll we do?” 

‘That’s a question!” scoffed Dalhart. 
Len Hersey again named the wagon 
tongue; but Taisie Lockhart raised a hand. 

““No!” she called. ‘“‘No! Wait!” 

“We can’t wait, ma’am,”’ said Nabours. 


“‘We're wasting time. The Red’s running | 


“Ef we let him 
go he may start something. Hyenuses runs | 


full now and maybe raising every hour for | 


all we know. We can’t wait here.” 


“Then-—tie him and leave him!” sud- | 


denly spoke the saddle Portia. ‘ Leave him 


here—his friends may find him.’ 
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“ Aw, hell!” said a voice. It was that of 
Cinque Centavos, the horseherd. Nabours 
turned to him. 

“Sinker, go get a couple of hobbles.” 
The boy rode off. : 

“What are you going to do to me?” 
began Jameson, ‘I warn you ——” 

“Don’t warn us none!” rejoined Na- 
bours. “If you do we'll kill you. Keep 
your mouth shut! The girl's the only thing 
saved you.” 

“Yon’s a nice cactus stand, boys,” he re- 
sumed, his face relaxing as he looked 
around. “Hog-tie him and throw him in 
the cactus, deep as you can. Ef he tries to 
get out plug him. 

“That’s your sentence, Mister Cow In- 
spector, and it looks like God has had 
mercy on yore soul. If you get out don’t 
try charging no more Texas men for riding 
over the free lands. They won’t have it. 
Quick, boys! Don’t waste no more time.” 

Portia rode away, not knowing oqo 
how far her authority really would go wit 
her wild crew. As she passed, her ears were 
assailed with the supplications of Henry D. 
Jameson, bound hand and foot and exceed- 
ingly full of cactus spines. 

Whereby may be seen the very natural 
reason for his enmity and his desire for re- 
venge when he was found the next day by 
his own men. He voiced the same emotions, 
though he did not give full details, when he 
joined the freebooter camp of Rudabaugh, 
far to the east, when later he had found 
those friends. 

xt 

OW it was noon of the next day. The 

cattle had been pushed close to the 
south bank of the great mysterious river. 
The foreman sat with his employer on the 
steep crest of the ravine selected as the 
take-off for the ford. A-bridge had never 
been, a ferry no man had dreamed of here. 
Flowed only the wide sweep of tawny 
waters, boiling and fretting, bearing rape of 
far-off flats, tree trunks rolling and dipping. 

The Red was up! This was an ominous 
and savage scene, and one to depress even 
the boldest heart; for over this flood must 
pass ‘each horned head ever to find a 
market in the north. 

To Anastasie Lockhart, whitely looking 
out over the mad waters, this seemed the 
very end. It did not appear possible to 
cross. It never would have seemed pos- 
sible to Nabours had he been of longer 
trail experience or less desperate in view of 
other dangers which might come again if 
they tarried here indefinitely. A freshet of 
leas extent later was known to hold 
back a hundred thousand cows. But 
Jim Nabours now had made up his mind 
to take a chance. 

“I'm going to throw the carts over 
firat, ma’am,”’ said he. “Then I'll cross 
the cows. I'm going to hold the horses 
back this time. Then, after the last 
head's over, a lot of us’ll cross back after 

ou. We'll know the channel and the 
yara better then. Don’t you be a-scared. 
We'll get you over somehow. That's 
how I got it figgered, ma'am.” 

“She's up, Jim,” said Taisie quietly. 
She was trying her very best to be brave. 

“Yep,some. But she’s fell afoot since 
last night. She shows a bar, a quarter 
below, and a low flat that edges in 
shaller on the fur side. I think that’s 
the real bank, and like enough hard 
footing. 

“We could wait a week, maybe. She 
might raise and she might fall. We'll 
soon know how deep she is. I don’t 
reckon she’s not over two-three 
hunderd yards actual swimmin’—I 
can’t tell. I don’t want to wait here. 
You know why.” 

“Can we make it, Jim?” asked the 
girl soberly. 

“I think we can, ma’am,”’ said the old 
foreman as quietly, “Ef I didn’t, doyou 
s'pose I’d throw ’em in? She has been 
crossed by cows, down below, for the Ar- 
kansaw market. Yore own paw has crossed 
her. Can't we? If Jess Chisholm, or any 
of the Chickasaw whisky runners, could 
cross her with stock so can we. Huh? I’m 
a good cowman, and I got the best bunch 
of hands ever pushed a foot in a stur’p.” 

Taisie Lockhart turned on him the ni wi 
gaze of her steady eyes, but made no reply 
at the time. 

“Jim!” Suddenly she turned on him. 

“Ma'am?” 

“Jim! I've got no one else—I’ve got to 
come to you. Cal Dalhart asked me to 
merry him—again, today.” 

“Well, you didn’t, and you can’t. The 
last minister was at Fort Worth. There's 
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others of the same mind, Taisie. Has Del 
Williams spoke?’”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Poor Del!” said she. “So quiet.” 

“Well, he done spoke to me more’n 
oncet. He allows, and so do I, that no man 
had orto talk a word to you about no such 
thing until after he ain’t working for you no 
more. That’s until after Aberlene. That's 
the way Del put it. I liked it of him. Cal 
Dalhart’s a leetle brash, to my notion.” 

“Why do women always make trouble, 
Jim? I’m making trouble right here. I’ve 
made it from the start.” 

“Well, ma’am, Eve, she megan it right at 
the real start. They always done so, since. 
I got to pass word that there can’t be no 
courting on the Fishhook herd, not till 
after Aberlene, ma’am. I told you to get 
married and go back home; but you 
wouldn’t. Now see where you are! Time 
enough for marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, ma’am, ef we ever get to Aberlene. 
Ef we don’t we'll not need study 
about that nohow. Huh?” 

“T’ll be good, Jim,” said Taisie, 
smiling. 

But when once more she looked 
at the river she did not hope ever 
to see Abilene. She classed her- 
self now as the last of the Texas 
Lockharts. She would not dis- 
grace the name. 


Ticklish work it was, and ask- 
ing alike resource and courage; 
but methodically as though they 


The Next Instant Henry D. Jameson Was Out 
of His Saddie, His Hands Clawing Grass as He 


Stid Along the Ground 


had done nothing else in all their lives, the 
men of Del Sol went about it now. 

Under Nabours’ direction they got to- 
gether long logs of cottonwood drift, drag- 
ging them in at the ends of their lariats, 
eowman fashion. Taking the cook cart for 
their first experiment, they lashed some of 
the longer logs under the body, unbolting 
the tongue. The clumsy vehicle was heavily 
loaded. 

How much of swimming water there 
would be none could tell; but their philoso- 
phy was wholly empirical. Nabours turned 

ack at the edge of the water. 

“Keep right after me, men, and keep her 
a-coming!"’ he called to the riders who now 
were in readiness to take the water. ‘‘ Don’t 
try to hold her against the current. Let her 
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slide down, and keep your horses swim- 
“= Ef we make that bar we’re all right. 

“You, Del, go upstream in front. Cal, 
get in front below. You've got the hind 
rope ‘upstream, Len, and Sanchez, you go 
downstream. Keep her going just like it 
was on the ground. She'd orto float some 
anyway. Come on now!” 

He spurred into the rolling discolored 
stream. His horse, snorting and trembling 
even at the brink, within five yards of the 
steep bank was in swimming water; but he 
headed straight across, gallantly, though 
carried steadily downstream. 

Stripped to their underclothing, and 
minus their pistol belts, the men spurred in. 


With a sudden plunge 
the unwieldy craft took 
the water at the rear of 
the horsemen. 
‘“*By golly, she 
floats!” called out a 
voice on the shore. 
Cal Dalhart flung up a hand with 
a yell. Old Sanchez crossed him- 
self industriously. But all four of 
the horses, muzzles flat and nos- 
trils blowing, followed as best the 
could the leader who swam ahead, 
his saddle horn still showing high. 
That it was all a mad endeavor, no 
sane man could have doubted. But Provi- 
dence was ever kind to men who dare. 

Those remaining on shore watched the 
strange procession in absolute silence. 
Taisie covered her eyes. The plan of the 
crossing had much good judgment in it, but 
only extreme good fortune ever could give 
it success. By some kind impulse of its 
own, the current began to carry the clumsy 
contrivance toward the head of the sand 
bar at midstream, scarcely more than 
visible above the surface, but offering great 
hope to the swimming horses. The silent 
watchers at last saw the horse of the leader 
plunge upwards and get footing. The two 
— orses followed, all of them still belly 
deep. 

The length of the reatas of the rear men 
allowed them also to get footing while the 
great wheels of the cart, hanging below the 
edges of the raft, remained floating free. 
The power of five horses, even with soft 
footing under them, finally enabled the men 
to drag it to floating water beyond the head 
of the bar. To their relief it found tem- 
porary anchorage when the wheels caught 
bottom. 

Nabours sat his half-submerged horse, 
looking studiously out across the remaining 
waterway. 

“Hold on here, boys, till I try her out,” 
he commanded. ‘I think from here acrost 
she’s sorter flat. If she won’t float the cart, 
cut out the logs, splice your ropes and fetch 
one on acrost to me so we can yank her 
through.” 
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They got floatage for a little way out 
from the bar, but presently the raft became 
a liability and not an asset for them. They 
cut log after log free and let it run down- 
stream. Nabours’ horse was no more than 
belly deep ahead of them. Four hide 
reatas, each of forty feet and all spliced, at 
last gave them connection with the solid 
shore. With a great shout they yanked the 
first cart up the farther bank. 

Nabours rode up to the front of his 
amphibious vehicle and disclosed Buck, the 
negro cook, who had been praying on the 
floor of the cart, up to his knees in water 
part of the time, and now still of grayish 
complexion under his natural pigmentation. 

“‘What’s the matter with you, boy?”’ he 
demanded. ‘‘Climb down out of there, 
now, and get things ready for a meal 
against we get the next cart acrost.” 

It was necessary for the five men to re- 
cross the river. After a long study of both 
shores for a take-off, they concluded to 
wade down to the head of the bar, cross the 
swimming water from that point, and to 
land below the original take-off on the 
south shore, at a point where the high bank 
flattened. Two of the five men knew almost 
nothing of swimming. Each man put his 
life upon the strength and courage of his 

horse. Their work was there and it had 
to be done. They eased their mounts 
by slipping out of saddle, downstream, 
swimming and taking tow, one hand 
clinging to a saddle thong. 

It is enough to say that they did 
make the recrossing. Taking advan- 
tage of the rebound of the current from 
the bar, they found footing on the 
south bank perhaps a quarter of a mile 
below the original take-off. Wet, half 
naked, they all whooped on up to the 
ford head, where all the remainder of 
their company were huddled. 

“She's all right, Miss Taisie!’’ called 
out Nabours. ‘We can do it plumb 
easy. You stay here where you are. 
I’m going to put Milly and Anita in 
the next cart. We'll swim you over 
special, on horseback. That’s a heap 
safer’n any boat. All you got to dois 
just to set still on your horse and let 
him alone.” 

The delay with the second cart was 
but short. Old Milly on her knees in 
the sand hysterically supplicating her 
deity, was forcibly assisted to the seat 
where already Anita, patiently telling 
her beads, was seated, awaiting fate. 

Again they pushed out; once more they 
made the head of the bar; and this time, 
with even less difficulty than at first, fin- 
ished the second half of the crossing. For 
the second time, wet to the skin, the men 
crossed back, cursing the luck which had 
brought them here to meet high water, but 
as yet meeting with no mishap. Nabours 
looked dubiously at the horses, which had 
made the crossing twice. The men re- 
freshed themselves with hot coffee and a 
hurried bite to eat. The farther camp now 
was made, so there would be coffee at each 
end of the crossing. 

But now they must address themselves 
to the tremendous experiment of crossing 
the herd. True, these had had swimming 
water at the Colorado, the Brazos, the 
Trinity; but in each case the farther shore 
was well in view of the take-off and the 
swimming channel narrow. What would 
the cattle do now, facing a moving sea of 
roily water? 

“Ready with them fresh horses, men!” 
called Nabours. ‘Point the herd in here. 
Make them take water just back of me, and 
throw ’em in spreaded. All of you act 
just like it was on the ground. Take your 
points, you, Cal and Del! All you swings, 
ride right above and below just like -you 
was on the trail. They'll swing down 
plenty in the current. Take it easy and 
quiet. If any of you gets scared them 
cows’ll be scared too. If they begin to mill 
it’ll be hell for every one of us; so keep ‘em 
spread out and moving. Here’s where we 
make a cap or shore spoil a coonskin.” 

With cracking of horns and tossing of 
heads, the front of the herd came shuffling 
down the shallow draw to the edge of the 
water, led by a few lank and rangy steers, 
old Alamo, the accepted lead steer, still in 
front. They were creatures alert and wise 
as deer, true long-horn stock of the lower 
range. Something of the wild instinct 
blended with their recent practical educa- 
tion. Crowded by the numbers pushed 
against them from the rear, old Alamo 
shook his head for half an instant, then bent 
his knees and plunged in, following the 

(Continued on Page 87 
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Why motors waste gas and oil 







IKE every other article of use, motors are subject 
to wear. As wear develops in the various 
moving parts of the mechanism, their close 

adjustments to one another are naturally disturbed. 
This, in time and in different ways, must interfere 
with the motor’s efficiency. 


Piston ring wear is probably the first to appear 
and the most definite in effect. It soon causes a 
leaky condition that results in steadily increasing 
power loss and waste of gas and oil. 


It’s these piston rings which close the space 
between each piston and the cylinder wall. They 
must prevent both the escape of gas during com: 
pression. and of power when the explosion takes 
place.” Another most important function, also, is 
to keep lubricating oil under proper control. 


When you think of the enormous distance these 
rings travel—all the inches covered in their rapid 
movement against the cylinder wall, added to 
gether, amount to many hundreds of miles in the 


course of a single season — you'll realize, perhaps 
for the first time, the wear they must get. This 
wear eventually results in imperfect contact on 
the cylinder wall, which inevitably means 
gas and oil leakage and loss of power. 


The only cure for this is replace- 
ment of the worn piston rings 
They can’t get better of them- 
selves. It costs much less to put 
in new ones than to keep on 
running the motor in that waste 
ful condition. In addition to the 
economy, you get the enjoyment 
and satisfaction of full power 
restored. 


Piston ring replacement is not a 
dificult job. Any good repair- 
man can do it. 


In McQuay-Norris Piston Rings 
you find the perfected piston ring 
replacement line. First, the exclusive-process Elec 
tric Iron, possessing exceptionally long wearing 
qualities. Second, a precision of manufacture that 
insures to each ring an accuracy in all its dimen 
sions measured in fractional thousandths of an 
inch — less than half the thickness of this page 
They are checked and rechecked by the finest 
precision instruments known to mechanical engi 
neering. Third, there is a McQuay-Norris Piston 
Ring for every type and model of motor or gas 
engine. Fourth, a national system of distribution 
which places a complete 
service stock of McQuay 
Norris Piston Rings within 
the immediate reach of 
every garage and repairman, 
so that your exact size or 
oversize can be correctly 
supplied and installation 
made without any loss of 
time 





The full McQuay-Norris line includes piston rings 
for every purpose and price. The famous McQuay 
Norris \gasf®oor Rings are the finest power rings 
made. By installing these rings along with one 
McQuay-Norris Supereyl Ring to each piston to 
control excess oil, you will have the most satis 
factory, economical and durable equipment money 
can buy. 


When having your motor examined for power 
loss and gas and oil waste, don’t overiook the 
condition of the cylinders. Sometimes they are 
“scored” or badly worn “out of round.” Such 
cylinders must first be refinished and “trued™ 
perfectly smooth and round. This work, of course, 
will slightly enlarge them and then new McQuay: 
Norris Pistons and Pins are necessary, as well as 
McQuay-Norris Piston Rings. This will be your 
best assurance of having 
an overhaul job that 
will make your motor 
as good as new 

Your repairman either 
has the equipment for 
refinishing or “truing up” 
worn cylinders or can 
have this work done 
for you by one of the 
many competent shops special 
izing in this work. Repairmen everywhere have 
McQuay-Norris Piston Rings, Pistons and 
Piston Pins in the correct size or over-size for 
your motor. If not, they can get them promptly 
from their jobber or from a MecQuay-Norris 
Service Stock 





Ask us to send you our free booklet, “To Have and to Hold 
Power.” It tells simply and plainly the whole story of power 
Address Dept. B, St. Loui 


production in motors 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company 
General Offices, St. Louis, U. 8. A 


Connersville, Ind Toronto, Canada 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


PISTONS 
PINS 


FOR AUTOMOBILES —- MOTOR TRUCKS —- TRACTORS - STATIONARY GAS, OIL AND STEAM ENGINES ~- MOTOR BOATS 
MOTOR CYCLES - AIRPLANES ~- COMPRESSORS — PUMPS - LOCOMOTIVES - STEAMSHIPS - REFRIGERATING MACHINES. 


McQuay-Norris Wainwright Pis- 
tons and Pins—gray iron pistons as 
light in weight as safety permits—specially 


\gax:[Roor 


designed for replacements—available in means bettet performance in worn of piston and empties on each up rings 
standard sizes and over-sizes—also in semi- cylinders. Best for all grooves ex stroke which ordinary grooved 
finished form 75-thousandths wo cept top, which should have Superoyt. rings cannot do. Made of Electric 
Pins of exceptional accuracy. ade o Made of Electric Iron. Each ring Iron. Each ring packed in a parch 


special heat-treated steel. 
Price per ring— 


Pistons and Pins 
of quality 


—— 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


—Its exclusive 
two-piece design 
means equal cylinder-wall pressure 
at all points. Its greater flexibility 


packed in a parchment container 


$125 


In Canada, $1.50 


PISTON RINGS 
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stops oil trouble 
Supe oyl Keeps lubricating oil 
out of combustion chamber. Col 
lects excess oil on each down stroke 


ment container. Price per ring— 


$100 
In Canada, $1.25 
McQUAY-NORRIS 


RINGS 






ps 





JIFFY-GRIP—the quick-seating 
ring with the non-butting joint grade. Raised above the average 
" Can be fitted by McQuay-Norris menufectur 


‘Seats in a Jiffy 
Made of Electric 


closer than the ordinary step-cut 
Ends cannot butt when fit Iron. Their use insuree all the 
satisfaction possible for you to get 
from a plain snap ring. Packed 
twelve to the carton and rolled in 


ted tightly as quick-seating rings 
should be Accurately made of 
Electric Iron. Each ring packed in 
glassine envelope. Price per ving— 






ing methods 


waxed paper. Price per ring— 


25c 


In Canada, 30c 


50c 


In Canada, 50c 
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SNAP RINGS 
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1c Looks as Young as ever 


How often does one hear this said of some 
fortunate woman whom the passing years 
seem to leave untouched! She rivals her 
own daughters in freshness and beauty, and 
other women marvel at this eternal charm. 


Keep that schoolgirl complexion — this is 
the secret, and every woman should share 
it, Don’t let the passing years write their 
record on your face when simple care will 
prevent it. 
Begin today the beautifying, restoring 
treatment which will help renew youth 
and charm. It will put becoming, natural 
color into your cheeks, revive fineness of 
texture and make your face look firm and 
young. 

Simple, but effective 
This restorative, beautifying treatment may 
seem almost too simple, but it is based upon 
the foundation of skin hygiene. 


Dirt, oil and perspiration accumulate every 
day, and must, every day, be removed. 
Otherwise the pores enlarge and become 
irritated, blackheads and blotches result. 

Wash your face every day with pure, 
mild soap and you needn't fear such com- 
plexion troubles. Your skin will remain 
firm, with a smooth, satiny texture which 
makes maturity as attractive as early youth. 


All soaps won't do this 


The mild, beautifying cleansing is the most 
effective of all skin treatments but you 
mustn't be careless in the soap you use. 


Facial soap must be mild, so mild that it 
soothes while it cleanses. It must be lotion- 
like in its action, with never a trace of 
harshness. Such a soap is yours in Palm- 
olive, blended from the palm and olive oils, 
which are the most perfect of all soap in- 
gredients. They are nature’s cleansers and 
so valued since the days of ancient Egypt. 
Apply the profuse, creamy lather freely, 
massaging it thoroughly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly and dry gently with a 
soft towel. 


Bedtime is the best time for such cosmetic 
cleansing, that your skin may be renewed 
and refreshed while you sleep. In the 
morning rinse with cold water and then 
look in the mirror. Your reflection will de- 
light you by its radiant freshness and charm. 
Luxury soap for 10c 

You are mistaken if you imagine that Palm- 
olive must be a very expensive soap be- 
cause of its rare, costly ingredients. While 
palm and olive oils are imported from over 
seas we buy them in such large quantities 
that the price is naturally reduced. 


The Palmolive factories work day and 
night, thus lowering cost. Thus soap, which 
if made in small quantities would cost at 
least 25c a cake, is yours at the modest 
price of 1oc. 

Use Palmolive for every toilet purpose, on 
the wash stand and for bathing. No need 
to be contented with less perfect soap when 
Palmolive costs no more. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, U. S.A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, TORONTO, CANADA 


ilso makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo 








Palm and olive oils — 
nothing else —give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 
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atural 
Olive G reen 


The palm and olive oils which 
are blended in Palmolive impart 
to the firm, long-wearing cake 
their own supreme mildness and 
attractive color. Palmolive green 
is the natural color of these rare 
oils, as much nature’s own as the 
color of grass and leaves. 





Volume and efficiency 
produce 25c quality 
for only 
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Cubed cork, the remark 
adle air filled insulating 
material, hars heat from 
the Alaska, Note the 


even insulating wall 


This patented, cold-con 
serving drain trap pre 
vents the entrance of heai 
by means of a water seal. 
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What Is It Worth to 


Keep Baby’s 


O price is too high to pay—no care too 

great’ to take. To your refrigerator is 
entrusted this vital duty. Is it not, then, 
imperative to know, in advance, just how 
well it can perform its task? 

Before you buy, find out just what the 
insulation of the refrigerator is. For upon 
this feature largely depends its efficiency 
its ability to keep food perfectly in scorch 
ing midsummer weather—its economy in the 
use of ice. 

Alaska Refrigerators have sevén insu 
lating walls. The main insulating material 
is cubed cork, widely accepted 
as the most effective refrigera- 
tor insulating material in use 
today. Its presence in an 
Alaska is guarantee that your 
food will keep in perfect 


condition in hottest weather, formation. 


‘yr 
To Dealers: 
Ifyou are not yet supplying 
} Mt 
the demand for these better 
buile, ice-conserving refrig 
> 
erators in your community 
write us for complete in- 


Milk Sweet? 


with an unusually small consumption 
of ice. 

The Alaska’s perfected circulation, too, 
surrounds food with the chill, dry air so 
essential to perfect keeping. 

Alaska Refrigerators have many other im 
portant features~- the development of 45 years 
of ‘refrigerator building: sanitary, seamless 
porcelain or white enamel linings; tight-fitting 
doors; patented, cold-conserving drain trap; 
durable shelves and ice rack. They are un- 
usually well built, with enduring finish; yet 
cost no more than ordinary re 
frigerators. Dealerscanshow you 
styles to meet any requirement. 
Don’t accept a substitute; look 
for the Alaska name. Write for 
pamphlet “What to Look for in a 
Refrigerator” and dealer’s name. 


’ 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR CO. MUSKEGON, 


April 28,1925 











Rounded corners, full 
width openings, and 
gleaming, seamless por 
celain or smooth, while 
enamel linings make 
the Alaska easy to clean 


Many Alaskas are built to 
hold 100,75 or 50 ib. cakes 
of artificial ice, without 
waste in culling. Think of 
this saving on your ice bills, 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
swimming horse on ahead. !Some men still 
rode the same mounts. Now and then a 
man lightened ship by slipping out of 
saddle for a time. 

One by one, by fives and tens and scores, 
the other cattle followed the lead thus 
established. The inshore leg of the long 
moving U passed out and down, the cattle 
swimming steadily, gently, their muzzles 
level, their tails spread. They knew well 
enough where they were to land. 

The stream of the herd seemed almost 
endless, but when the great U once was 
established—the cattle finding footing on 
the bar at midstream and wading over the 
shallows beyond—the line of action was 
perfectly apparent to every animal as it 
was pushed up to the river brink. They 
took the water as had those before them, 
and formed a continuous living line across 
the river. It was a magnificent spectacle. 
It was a triumph of personal courage com- 
bined with knowledge of the art of cows. 
But surely fate aided in this first and 
riskiest crossing of the Red by any herd 
passing northbound to the rails. 

There was little need of guidance after 
the first of the herd had reached the bar in 
midstream, and here some of the riders 
turned back to the south shore, riding up 
to the take-off. Again and again they took 
the water below the swimming stream of 
cattle. They could see the long line of the 
cattle elevate itself like a great party- 
colored snake at the bar, thence writhing 
along as though upon the ground, and fully 
visible as it topped the farther shore. The 
great adventure seemed in a fair way to 
conclude itself upon the side of courage. 

The old Del Sol foreman was a good cow- 
man, as good as the next, and there were 
few phenomena in the trade of cows with 
which he was not familiar. One might have 
seen him all that day looking up anxiously 
at thesky. The heavens were dull and over- 
cast; a bad day to put cattle at a ford. 
Rain portended; there long was no glimpse 
of the sun. But had there been any glimpse 
of the sun the veteran foreman would 
never have pushed his herd into the river 
late in the afternoon, for a reason which 
any trail man would have understood. 

At that point the river ran almost north 
and south, so that the course of the cattle 
was almost westward. In the evening any 
rays of the sun would lie like a path across 
the water. 

But cattle will not swim into the sun. 
No good trail boss ever undertook to cross 
a herd into a sunset. The one hope of 
Nabours was in a continuous cloudiness of 
the evening sky. He did not want the sun 
to shine. 

But now, as he turned his own anxious 
face toward the west, he saw a greater 
definition of the piling clouds. The lower 
edge of yonder heavy bank was tinged with 
silver. By and by the sun would drop 
through. Then its light would lie across the 
water, straight into the eyes of the swim- 
ming cattle. 

The sudden oath of old Jim Nabours had 
many factors in it—pity for what he knew 
might happen, regret for his own hastiness, 
apprehension for the property which was 
not his, resentment at what seemed to him 
an unjust fact and a poor reward for the 
courage which his men had shown. Nature, 
always merciless, now seemed mockingly 
vindictive. 

No act of man could affect that which 
was now to happen. The almost level rays 
of the sun did fling their burnished path 
across the yellow waters. It was cast 
straight into the eyes of the drag, some 
three or four hundred animals which had 
not yet crossed the swimming channel. It 
half blinded for a moment even the eyes of 
the men. A floating log came down among 
them, caught the upper cattle, swung cross- 
wise. 

The line broke. There was a great up- 
tossing of horns, a jumbling of shoulders as 
some animals attempted to find floatage on 
the backs of others. The spaces were lost, 
the bodies were packed together in a mass, 
struggling, moaning—and steadily passing 
downstream. The dreaded swimming mill 
was on! 

Little enough could the bravest or most 
skilled men do now. What men could do, 
the two riders now caught in the mill at- 
tempted. They did not try to swim free of 
the mass, but drove into it, attempting to 
break and point out the mill so that the 
cattle would find footing somewhere below. 
At times the head and shoulders of their 
ponies showed, climbing upon the shoulders 
of the swimming cattle, the men beating 





with their quirts, kicking, urging, shouting. 
But the cattle would not swim into the sun. 

Those upon the nearer shore heard the 
sound of the rush of waters and a combined 
low moan, indescribable. It was hopeless. 
Not the best efforts of the entire company 
could have broken that fatal midstream 
mélée. As though in a dream, Taisie Lock- 
hart, wringing her hands, stood dumb and 
saw go forward one of the sudden tragedies 
of the trail. 

“Leave them go, men! Come back! We 
can’t save them now! Come on out!” 
Nabours ordered back his men on the 
farther side of the bar. 

They stood looking at the moving mass 
which made a dark blot below the bar, 
where the current once more headed for the 
east. Neither head of horse nor man long 
showed above the floating island. 

“That was Dan and Billy,” said Jim 
Nabours, the first tears in his eyes any man 
had seen there. ‘I done it my own self! 
Look at that sun!” 

It was dusk when he and half a dozen of 
his best men once more rode up the shore 
to the take-off. Taisie met him, sobbing un- 
reservedly. The veteran herdsman himself 
could not speak. 

xx 

E CAN'T do nothing more tonight.” 

Nabours had joined his companions 
at the fire. “‘ Find a critter if you can, and 
kill it for supper,’”’ he added, turning to 
Cinquo, who, white and silent, had stood 
at the side of his mistress through all the 
late tragic scene. 

Stripped, wet and cold, the trail men sat 
in silence. The sound of a distant shot in 
the brush promised them food—a strag- 
gling yearling from the drag which had been 
lost among the willows; but they were so 
dulled with fatigue, regret, sorrow, that 
they hardly would have cooked for them- 
selves had not Taisie and Cinquo taken a 
hand. 

The night settled down with a certain 
chill along the water’s edge. The darkness 
held unusual terrors for the lone girl. Sud- 
denly she dropped her face in her hands, 
huddling against the wet shoulder of the 
man who came nearest to being her protector. 

“Jim! Jim!’ she sobbed. “Take care 
of me! I am scared!”’ 

““So’m I seared, Miss Taisie,” rejoined 
Jim Nabours truthfully. “‘Lord ha’ mercy 
on me!” 

The men of Del Sol slept ill enough, close 
to the embers of their fire. Cinquo’s saddle 
blankets, partly dry at least, he gave to 
their mistress, for whom he had made a 
bower somewhat apart. 

The boy was the first to movein the foggy 
dawn and to find his horse. He rode down 
the river bank in the direction of the last 
tinkling of the lead mare’s bell. He was 
gone for the best part of an hour before he 
brought up the remuda. By that time the 
other men had rebuilt their wastrel fire. 

Something seemed on Cinquo’s mind. He 
approached Nabours, who stood apart, 
moody and depressed. 

“Mr. Jim,” said he, “I met a man down 
there, and he was riding a blue-crane Fish- 
hook horse.” 

The foreman turned to him, 

“You are sure?” 

“T kin read a brand.” 

“Did he say anything to you? What?” 

“He was rather quiet. He was a tall man 
with a little mustache and a gray hat. He 
told me not to tell you who he was—and 
I hain’t told you. He told me he seen the 
place where the mill landed last night. 
There’s dead cows all along this side the 
river, and besides was two dead men—that 
was Bill and Dan. He said he pulled them 
out and covered up their faces. He said he 
knew a better crossing down below, an’ he 
wished we'd of knowed where it was at. 
hi og he rid back down the river, when he 
eft.” 

“A damn good thing he did!” said the 
trail boss. “‘Ain’t I had enough without 
that set of thieves? 

“Eat, men,” he added to the half-clad 
group of stiffened men around the fire. 
“We have got work to do.” 

He made no comment on the news the 
boy had brought, but led the way. With 
knives and sharpened sticks, they dug two 
graves in the sand; stood with hats off for 
a little time, silent. Some men began to 
kick dirt in on top of two saddle blankets. 
They rode away. 

In the draggled bivouac at the head of 
the crossing there remained then only the 
mistress of Del Sol and the boy Cinquo, 
who had been ordered to remain. The 
latter engaged himself in broiling some 


, 


rap of meat at the fire, not for himself. 
lis divinity came out at last, having made 
such toilet as she could. 

“Where are the other men?” she asked. 

“They're down a-burying Dan and Bill, 
ma’am. 

The not infrequent tears came again to 
Taisie Lockhart’s eyes. 

“They come ashore nigh a mile below 
here, a man told me. He come up from 
down the river when I was down after the 
horses, A tall young fellow he was, with a 
dark mustache. He told me he had found 
where the mill landed, and the boys and 
ev erything.” 

“You don’t know who he was?” 

pad know he was a-riding a Fishhook 
horse, ma’am. I’ve saw him afore, yes.” 

Taisie Lockhart turned quickly away, 
with no reply. 


“Well,” began Nabours surlily, without 
much speech to his mistress or to any one 
of the company, “we’ve got to get the 
horses acrost. Throw them in, Sinker; 
drive that old gray mare in first.” 

“T don’t have to drive her in; she'll foller 
me,” replied the boy. “1 ain’t going to let 
nobody point ner lead for me and my 
remuder. They know me. Old Suze, she'll 
foller right in after me. If you can swim it 
I kin. Besides, she’s six inches lower than 
she was last night.” 

“Huh, six inches would do a heap o’ 
good out there, wouldn’t it?” Paes Ae 
Nabours. “You ain’t running this herd. 4 

“No, but I’m running the remuder,” said 
the boy stoutly. His eyes began to fill with 
tears. 

“Oh, well, get in then!”” The trail boss 
looked at him kindly, his own eyes none too 
dry. ‘“There’s only one way to make a 
cow hand. If he lives he lives!” 

None the less, he and his two lead men 
flanked the horse herd close behind the 
plucky boy when he spurred in ahead, fol- 
lowed by the bell mare and the rest of the 
horse band. The course was much as it had 
been with the cattle. The horses swam 
strongly and confidently and in due time 
made the head of the bar, which now was 
more exposed. 

“Take ’em on out now, Sinker; it’s safe 
from here on. We've got to go back oncet 
more, to get the boss. Come on, you, Cal 
and Del. This is the last trip. Hurry! 
She’ll be scared there by herself.” 

To the primitive brain of the old Texan, 
who trusted nothing so much as a horse, 
the uncertain raftage of the previous day 
had made the carts seem riskier than the 
back of a swimming horse. For that reason 
he had decreed that Taisie Lockhart should 
remain until the very last. 
was revealed. 

“Miss Taisie,” said he, when at length 
he had regained the take-off, ‘“‘you’ve seen 
us all cross there time and again. 
fectly safe for a good swimming horse like 
yours. I’m a-going to cross you like we 
done everything else. I’m a-going on ahead 
my own self, and put Del and Cal above 
and below you, with ropes to your saddle, 
so’s to steady you if anything should hap- 
pen. There ain’t no cows now. Just keep 
your hands off your bridle; don’t try to 
guide your horse none at all. You mustn't 
look down at the water, for if you do you 
think you are going downstream, when you 





His plan now | 


It’s per- | 


ain’t. Just you look on ahead, right at the 
top of my hat; then you'll be perfectly 
safe. Us men ‘ain’t going to let nothing 


happen to you.” 

The girl was pale, but the family courage 
and the traditions of the border were her 
own, 
and spurred the snorting Blancocito di- 
rectly into the curling waters when Na- 
bours gave the word. It seemed to her to 
be facing death. She resigned her soul. 

But suddenly she felt under her a certain 
lightness, accompanied with a throbbing 
vibration—movement, progress. She knew 
her horse was swimming. On ahead, Jim 
Nabours sat as though upon the surface of 
the tawny water, the top of his saddle 
cantle showing over the streaming tail of 
his horse, which swam on, steadily and con- 
fidently, after the gallant fashion of the 
Texas strain. She looked right and left. 
Two other men were advancing also 
strangely over the water, only the upper 
portion of their bodies visible. It was like 
some fantastic dream. 

In absolute silence they crossed the 
swimming channel, saw the face of the 


She got into saddle without a word | 


sand bar come nearer, as though it were | 


approaching vpstream across the swirling 
flood. Fifty yards, thirty yards, twenty 
(Continued on Page 89) 

















Many engine troubles begin 
at the bearings. Worn-out 
and burnt-out bearings are re- 
sponsible for big repair bills. 
A-djust B-earings C-orrectly 
and you will not only have a 
sweeter-running engine and a 
better engine, but the cost for 
upkeep will be much reduced 


Ask Your Repairman 





Your 
bearings of any car need 
justment at least once 


repairman knows that the 
careful ad 
each year, 


He will explain os a necessary 
piece of metal called a Laminated 
Shim takes up the wear in your oie ar- 
ings quickly, accurately to the thou 
sandth of an inch, A Laminated 


Shim peels off in paper-thin layers, 
That’s the secret of correct bn aring 
adjustment at low cost. 


Send for Booklet 


If you are really interested in kee ping 
} 


your Car GiWays in proper shape on 
for this little booklet. 11 contain me 
mighty interesting and valuable infor 


mation on bearings andtheir adjustment 





LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, Inc. 
205 14th Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. ¥ 
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YORKSHIRE MOORS, RNGLAND* 
“Confound these infernal slippery roads! Why don’t some of these clever Johnnies invent a tyre that won't slither 
y pper. y a 


about so?” 


“ They have—Kelly-Springfield Cords.” 


*Prarwing by Laurence Fellows, England 








HERE is ample justification for the absolute 

confidence which the owner of Kelly Cords places 
in them. Not only are they surefooted on practically 
all kinds of roads and in all kinds of weather but they 
have that characteristic Kelly sturdiness which insures 
long mileage in spite of severe punishment. 


Truly, a rare combination of Safety and Service, yet— 
it costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
























(Continued from Page 87) 
yards—they would be safe! And then 
came one more jest of the immortal gods! 
It was an accident made more readily pos- 
sible by the mistaken attempt of using 
guide ropes on a swimming horse. 

A great tree, uprooted somewhere un- 
known miles to the westward, came rolling 
and dipping its snaggled branches. The 
men saw it perfectly well, and coolly made 
ready to meet the danger, each man with 
hand at his reata. 

Impossible to predict the freak of the 
changing current! A bared root of the tree 
caught at the edge of the bar. The heavy 
trunk swung down toward Dalhart, who 
had the upstream side. Nabours was now 
ahead, on the bar. His back was turned. 
He was looking curiously at the man they 
all had seen approaching through the shal- 
low water from the farther bank. 

The cool-headed plainsman, Dalhart, 
gave length to his rope, flipped it to free it 
of the one menace, an upstanding snag 
which would not allow the rope to clear. 
But in some way, no one could tell how, a 
roll of the menacing leviathan threw the 
snag a little higher. The drag of the rope 
in the water did the rest. The rope fouled 
on the snag. As a consequence, the horse 
of Taisie was drawn directly in front of the 
log as it swept downstream. A scream, 
shouts. In a flash, the girl’s pony was try- 
ing to get his forelegs over the log. The girl 
herself, thrown or slipping out of the saddle, 
was in the water; and all of them, horses, 
riders, with the giant log, were steadily 
swept down below the head of the bar. 

The sudden disaster concentrated all the 
world into an immediate surface of eddy- 
ing, onward water, coffee colored, and the 
narrow strip of wet sand edging it. The 
scene was not fifty feet across, so near were 
the swimmers to the one trace of land. Be- 
yond that limit, for the participants existed 
no horizon and no use for eye or ear. Na- 
bours had some indefinite, vague sense that 
the wet noise of a horse’s advance through 
the shallow back of him was close, now di- 
rectly at his back; but to turn his head from 
the tragedy at his hand was not possible as 
even an instant’s thought; so that when 
the hurrying horseman appeared at his 
side, as though dropped from the sky, it 
seemed quite natural enough. 

The quick cast of his own rope fell short 
from where he sat his horse, with footing 
on the bar. Those in the water had only 
their own powers now. There was no con- 
scious plan on Taisie Lockhart’s part, or 
that of the two swimming men; no one 
could tell how it all had happened, or what 
now must happen. But suddenly the girl 
felt herself caught in the strong grasp of 
Del Williams, himself dismounted, swim- 
ming. He dragged her into the swinging 
branches—across them. By then Dalhart’s 
rope was free, and Taisie’s pony, dropping 
back from its struggle to surmount the log, 
also was free, as the ponderous tree trunk 
swept on by. So by renewed freak of for- 
tune all three of the horses made the edge 
of the bar before it was too late. By this 
very fact the lives of those caught in the 
current were set in more instant danger. 

It all was in silence. No one called for 
aid, supplicated; no one shouted advice, 
instructions; there was not a sound to the 
advance of death. Nabours, perhaps, held 
his breath thrice the usual space as he 
jerked in his rope, cast again. 

The loop fell wide, sank; but Williams 
missed it, was swept down, encumbered by 
the current, here very strong in its rebound. 
The water had cut off the slope of the bar a 
few yards below and left a gouged channel, 
sharp, swift. But Dalhart’s hand fell on 
the loop. With a groan, unable to cast 
again for the white face of the girl, Nabours 
returned, whirling his horse, gathering 
slack, feeling his whole life a failure now, 
since he had saved only a man. 

Now into his consciousness came identi- 
fication of the horseman who had plunged 
across the shallows to the harder footing of 
the bar, well trampled by the cattle which 
had passed. Of course, vaguely, generally, 
he had known at first loose sight that it was 
not any of his own men. 

It was McMasters, his pistol belt 
wrapped around his saddle horn, his coat 
off and held under a leg, his reata free. He 
pushed down the bar—off the bar; but be- 
fore his horse swam, a whirling back cast 
had spread the loop over the heads of the 
two swimmers, who, plainly, never could 
have made the bar. 

He would have dragged them out by the 
neck, choked, yea or nay, had his horse 
held footing. As it was, he was the one of 








the three who had some plus power, even | 
as his horse swam. With a desperate strug- | 
gle the gallant brute got his feet on holding | 
ground, floundered out, up. By then the 
loop had narrowed to the hondo. But the 
bit of rawhide there was gripped in Del 
Williams’ clutch. He still held in his other 
arm the heavy drag of the girl’s body. He 
did not know whether or not her eyes were 
closed; hoped only he had been able to | 
keep her face high. 

After that, it was quick, simple, silent. 
The essential thing had been done. Mce- | 
Masters used the horse to drag out the 
take of the rope. He saw Del Williams come 
to his knees on the wet sand, crawling, the 
limp form of the girl still supported by his 
arm as he staggered up. 

He saw her stand alone, her arms feeling 
out, dazed, central figure now on a stage 
which was a wide sea of whirling water. 
Whether or not she knew him he could not 
tell. Taisie herself could feel little of defi- 
nite plan. But what McMasters saw, re- 
sult of her impulse to reach the one point 
of safety she could sense, was her stum- 
bling, hurrying, arms spread, to the saddle 
skirts of Jim Nabours, who was on the 
narrow strip of sand exposed by the lowered 
waters, hardened by the trampling it had 
had. 

The girl, scarce able to stand, flung an 
arm across the old foreman’s saddle front. 
Upon the other side Del Williams, follow- 
ing, suddenly reached out and caught her 
hand, even as Jim laid hand upon her arm 
to steady her. Her eyes, until now closed 
in terror, opened and looked straight into 
those of Del Williams, the man who from 
his own boyhood days had loved her, as she 
knew; who had risked his life for her now. 

“T reckon you saved my life,” said she 
weakly. 

She did not specify. The man who had 
done the essential thing was fifty feet away. 
But Dalhart heard the words. 

Now the tense silence of the drama’s ac- 
tion was resolved into hurly-burly, horses 
plunging, splashing, snorting, men coiling 
ropes, all voluble in speech, undifferen- 
tiated calls, shouting, accusations. 

“Come here, you!”’ Nabours called, 
beckoning to the tall rider, apart, who was 
coiling his wet reata, looping securely his 
pistol belt, pulling a latigo around his wet 
coat to hold it better. But McMasters 
flung a hand in salutation, deprecation, for 
what not, or for it all. 

“But come on, man!” the foreman again 
commanded, with what intent was not 
plain. The laughing voice of McMasters 
came, clear and seemingly not much per- 
turbed. 

“‘See you at Abilene!” he called. Almost | 
the next instant he had spurred bodily into | 
the flood. 

They watched him steadily carried out | 
and down and across by the set of the cur- 
rent, following the same system Nabours 
had first used in crossing back to the south 
bank. None of them knew that McMasters 
had from his own chosen spot watched the 
whole crazy operation of crossing the Red 
in freshet, had crossed at a better ford | 
below, and had within the hour taken posi- 
tion near the camp on the far shore, whence 
he had seen the last departure from the 
south bank—and done some thinking and 
reasoning of his own about it. 

“He'll make it all right, damn him!” 
said Nabours, in mixed emotions, as he 
watched the strange sight of a man’s body, 
half out of water, plowing across, following 
a small object dark and flat ahead, sur- 
mounting a dark broken line, a V of ripples, | 
even so, visible in the tawny descending | 
flood. 

“Well!” 

He did not, explain. No one explained. | 
No one made comment. Perhaps a sort of | 
chagrin now held them more or less, a feel- | 
ing that glory lacked, that life itself had 
lacked here, but for the casual, unrequited | 
aid of a man who had come and gone after | 
doing the essential thing. 

“Help her up, Del,’”’ said Nabours. “Can 
you ride, child?” 

Taisie nodded, got into saddle when her 
horse was brought across the wet bar. So 
she was not yet to die? The thought was 
curious to her, bringing not elation but sur- 
prise. She had not once spoken, had never 
once cried out, appealed—not so much 
courage as resignment to the wish of fate. 
And now fate had selected a certain agency 
to give her back to life and its lackings. 
She had neither joy nor sorrow in such 
thoughts as came. 

Nabours, his hand on Blancocito’s cheek | 
strap, rode with face held down, his mouth | 
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FTER all, what’s the use 

of putting up a Good 

Building, if you find, when 
you get into it, that 


-the keys turn only under pro- 


test 


—the locks yield only to sheer 
muscular effort 


-the door checks have but par- 
tial control over their head- 


strong doors 


the window fastenings, hinges 
and pulleys and adjusters are 
in a continual state of revolr, 


and even open mutiny 


-all the hardware, throughout 
the house, is in a conspiracy 
apparently) to goad and irri- 


tate and exasperate? 















Good Buildings 
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Good 


Hardware 
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wee want hardware 
that co-operates not 
hardware that argues. 
In other words—Good 
Hardware—to match 
your Good Building. 
Such hardware is Cor- 
bin. Send for descriptive 
booklet, “Good Buildings 
Deserve Good Hardware” 
It tells what you should 
look for in the hardware 
you are to live with for 
the rest of your life. 


P&E CORBIN 


SINCE 1849 
The American Hardware Corporation ‘ 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK CHICA‘ 


PHILADELPHIA 
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grim. He sighed so deep it was well-nigh 
a groan, knowing that under his leadership 
two human lives had been lost, a third 
almost lost. Had that last consequence of 
his own folly ensued, what then? It had 
vome so close he now had no perspective 
other than that it would have been the end 
of the world. And the draggled figure at his 
side, passive center of all the action, as 
woman is in all the great crises of the world, 
had no better perspective. The edge of the 
world lay at the south bank of the Red. 
Well, he had reached that horizon, passed 
once more beyond the edge of her world. 

The other two men dropped to the rear 
as Nabours led Taisie’s horse out at the 
landing place. Del Williams had ridden 
silent. Daualhart began to abuse him. 

“That'll do! The whole thing was your 
fault,” said Williams after a time. “You 
let your rope foul in that log. It’s a wonder 
you didn't drownd her. If you say it was 
any part my fault, you’re a damned liar, 
and you know it! Even thataway she'd 
have drownded, and me, too, if it wasn’t 
for him."”” He jerked his head toward the 
opm shore, 

Neither man was armed, both were 
nearly naked. They wheeled their horses 
head to head and sat looking each into the 
other's face. 

“The world ain't big enough for both us 
two,” said Dalhart slowly. 

“It shore ain’t,"’ answered the other man 
in even tones. ‘What you say suits me, 
We've all promised Jim there wouldn’t 
none of us make no break until we had de- 
livered the cows. Does that suit you?” 

“Yes, till Abilene!” 

“Till Abilene!” 

xx 

fp ond rY miles down the Red River, 

where it originally was crossed by the 
old Arbuckle Trail, early known as the 
Whisky Trail, Rudabaugh and his men lay 
encamped. They were and for some days 
had been impatiently awaiting news from 
the south. Mr. Jameson, cattle inspector 
for the northern district of Texas, brought 
them news; but Mr. Jameson, for reasons 
of his own, preferred to preserve his dig- 
nity; so his news was highly censored, ex- 
purgated. He declared that his horse had 
thrown him into a cactus patch. Moreover, 
he declared that the Del Sol herd was 
already across the river and bound north; 
whereas the truth was that he only had 
guessed that the herd soon would cross, 
provided that the waters fell, He had not 
tarried. Rudabaugh was irritated. 

“You ought to have got two bits a head 
—- through for those cows,” said he. 

“They're out of our jurisdiction now,” 
defended the thornful fugitive. 

“They ain't never out of my jurisdic- 
tion!"’ rejoined the leader savagely. ‘I’ 
follow that outfit till hell freezes. Where 
there ain’t no law is where Dave Ruda- 
baugh’s jurisdiction runs. 

‘| wish I knew where that fellow Mc- 
Masters ji is, * he added. “I’m only waiting 
for him.’ 

That evening at dusk McMasters did 
come into camp. Rudabaugh welcomed 
him with as much graciousness as he could 
muster, but did net spare complaints over 
the long delay. 

“None of you Texans seem to know the 
value of time,” he began, ‘‘ You can’t look 
ahead. The herd that breaks trail for five 
million Texas cows ruins every plan for us 
if it gets to the railroad. If that herd gets 
through, cows will be worth ten dollars a 
head in Texas this fall, next year twenty 
do!lars—and they have been costing me 
twenty-five cents! When cows go to twenty 
a head land goes up with them. Now, it 
don't take any watchmaking to figure why 
I don’t want those things to happen just yet. 

“McMasters, that herd must never get 
out of the Nations. We've got to have this 
season to finish our plans, I don’t intend 
to have my hand forced by any red-head 
girl and her red-neck cow hands, I can tell 
you that. Let that bunch trail north this 
summer, and they'll make a market for 
every cow in Texas! If they don’t get north 
Sim Rudabaugh’ll be the richest man that 
ever set foot on Texas soil. And what do 
you suppose Texas will do for a man who 
can prove that he has doubled and trebled 
and quadrupled the price of every acre and 
every cow inside the lines of Texas? In 
that case, Mr. Rudabaugh might be able to 
look wider than the lines of Texas, eh?” 

“Your plans do seem large,” said Mc- 
Masters quietly. “How can I help you in 
them?” 

“Every way in the world. Scout out on 
ahead. It’s hard for me to keep my fingers 
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on you, you shift about so much; but if 
ate help me break up the T. L. herd there'll 
ye everything in it for you that you will 
ever want in life. 

“Of course, you know I kept awful quiet. 
It’s a long way out to the edge of the 
Staked Plains, and ey d a few cowmen are 
in there now. But the lands I have got my 
eye on are covered with vine mesquite like 
a carpet, or with bunch grass almost as 
good. That’s the coming cattle range, once 
the Comanches are off of it. That’s where 
I am locating our lands. I want a million 
acres more of scrip. 

“And to think,” he added, “what all of 
that hangs on! Leave them alone and they 
may find Abilene, for all I know. I am tak- 
ing no chances about that—that’s why I 
want you. I want you to go on north and 
find that outfit. 

“We'll cross the river in the morning.’ 

Again he resumed his pacing and Fis 
cursing, in one of the mene during which 
he really was out of his own mind. He was 
well in his cups almost all the time. 

McMasters turned toward him suddenly. 

“You carry fire a long time, don’t you?”’ 
said he. 

“‘T never had anyone oppose me yet that 
didn’t get the worst of it,’’ replied the out- 

w, ever serene in his conceit. 

MeMasters smiled. 

“Not even Burleson Lockhart?” 

“Not even Burleson Lockhart,” rejoined 
Rudabaugh savagely. ‘He did!” 

He pulled up. Something chill seemed 
to sit in the air about him. “Well, come 
into camp,” said he, ‘and let’s have a snort 
of liquor, I have got some left.” 


xXxIV 


UDABAUGH and his band, early on 
the following morning, broke camp and 
crossed the Red River, finding no difficulty 
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in making the ford at the old Whisky Trail. 
They rode a dozen strong, alcoholically 
buoyant, defiling the air with their boast- 
ful blasphemies. 

McMasters had suggested that they keep 
together and follow the old Arbuckle Trail 
up the Washita, their course making one 
side of a triangle whose other leg probably 
would be covered by the Del Sol herd. The 
two courses naturally would converge 
somewhere to the eoth and west, at some 
point on the Washita. He pointed out 
that in no case could they miss the Del 
Sol men, because certainly they would see 
the northbound trail if they came to it, 
and could wait if they did not. The logic of 
this appealed sufficiently to Rudabaugh. 

At the end of their first day’s march 
they stopped at the edge of a walnut grove 
through which ran a little stream. All 
that country was full of game, and Ruda- 
baugh took up his rifle, promising soon to 
come back with meat for the company. 
McMasters himself, unobserved, followed 
not far behind him. 

Rudabaugh had been gone perhaps a 
quarter of an hour or so when his mates 
heard two reports of his rifle in the direction 
of the stream. He came in not long after, 
but without any game. 

“Well, Dave,” said one of his men, “did 
you get your meat?” 

“T certainly did,’’ answered the ruffian. 

“You didn’t bring it in?” 

“Tt ain’t that kind of meat.” 

They stood looking at him. His smile 
was distorted. He began to work himself 
up into one of his rages. 

“Well, you heard my promise!” he 
broke out. “Down yonder I told you that 
I intended to kill the first Indian I saw in 
the Nations. I don’t bluff and I don't 
miss-—-there’s two Indians laying in there. 
If you don't believe it go and look. I told 
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you I'd show those people how to steal my 
horses.” 

A man or two slipped out of the camp 
moved over toward the edge of the little 
stream. Hard men they were, and used to 
rough deeds; but what they saw made 
them start back shuddering. 

Two Indian women, one young, lay 
upon the farther bank. Their clothing 
remained upon the nearer shore. They 
had been bathing, and hearing the ap- 
proach of an intruder had started up the 
farther bank. There they had been over- 
taken by the aim of the most heartless 
ruffian that ever crossed even that dark 
and bloody land. The older woman now lay 
dead, the younger even yet was struggling 
to reach the cover of the thicket. Hearing 
the sound of yet others coming, she fell 
forward on her face. They both 
a women, and had the younger woman 
ivec — 

Mc Masters, following close behind Ru- 
dabaugh, was not close enough to see him 
when he fired, but soon he saw what had 
been done. Horrified, he turned away, 
leaving the men he met to see for them- 
selves. He picked up the moccasins the 
women had left on the hither bank. 

His step was light as that of a panther 
when he entered the camp. He crossed the 
grass to where Rudabaugh now sat, 
touched him lightly on the shoulder. 

“Get up, you damned hound!”’ he said. 
“‘Get up and look a man in the face, you 
beastly, murdering coward!” 

Rudabaugh reached for his weapon be- 
fore he struggled upright, but stayed his 
hand in time. The two hands of the younger 
man were raised above the dark revolver 
stocks. But he did not fire. 

“The man who would do a thing like 
that is no part of a man at all!” Ruda- 
baugh and all his remaining men heard 
the words. “I'll not ride a foot with a 
murderer like you. Now take my advice 
get out of here fast as you can! If these 
people catch up with you they’ll even 
things with you—their village can’t be far 
from here. Those women never harmed 
you.” 

“You all heard my word!” 
baugh’s voice broke hoarsely. 

‘You’ve heard mine! I ought to kill 
you now, but I am going to leave you.’ 

“The lousy thieves!” 

Rudabaugh tried to’work up his van- 
ished rage. ‘‘ You think I'll let them steal 
my horses and get away with it? It’s two 
less of them. Besides, there’s no law in 
here. Besides, you’re going to break your 
own word.” 

The eye of McMasters narrowed. 

“Don’t say that again,” said he. “I 
am saving you for a later day. Those were 
Comanches that you killed.” 

“They’re not Comanches!” asserted 
Rudabaugh. “The Comanches don’t 
range in here. It’s all Chickasaws above 
here. They were Chickasaws, or maybe 
Wacos. 

Dan McMasters held up two moccasins 
before he replaced them in his pocket. 

“TI know Comanche moccasins when I 
see them,” said he. ‘“‘Those women left 
these when they went into the water. 

“There is no use your trying to trail 
me,”’ he added as he backed to the edge of 
the wood where his horse was tethered. 

“T tell you, the best thing you can do is to 
get out of here as fast as you can! 

‘here was not a man in all that armed 
band that had courage to reach hand to 
weapon as he passed. Perhaps a sullen 
contempt for their leader had come to them. 
Rudabaugh’s own blasphemies, his sudden 
recovery of his weapons came too late. 
McMasters was in saddle and riding, hid 
by the cover of the wood. 

At first they thought he had headed for 
the north, as they later trailed his horse. 
But half a mile farther on they saw where 
he had turned in his tracks and headed 
directly south. 

“I don’t know where he went,” re- 
marked one trailer, “but I wish I did. 
He's likely to be mad enough to set the 
Rangers after us again. I more’n half 
believe right now that he had a hand in 
their catching us down at Del Sol. If we’d 
got away with all that scrip Rudabaugh 

says there was we'd have been out of this, 
maybe.” 

“The Rangers can’t work anywhere 
outside the state of Texas,” his associate 
reminded him. 

“No, that’s so; 
Comanches can!” 


Ruda- 


they can’t. But the 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Untwist the strands—the ‘‘Blue Heart’’ 
shows. The sign of high grade pure 
manila fibre, skilled workmanship, and 
strength you can depend upon 


looked inside a rope? 


HEN you buy rope, whether 
by the coil or by the foot, 
grasp a length in your hands— 

Untwist the strands and Jook 
inside. 

If you find a small blue cotton 
thread running through the center 
you can be sure of certain specific 
facts about the rope— 

Just as sure as though you sub- 
jected it to the most elaborate 
mechanical and chemical tests. 


What the “Blue Heart” signifies 

The blue cotton thread means: 

(1) That the rope is genuine H. & A. 
‘‘Blue Heart’? Manila Rope— 
spun from high grade pure 
selected manila fibre. 

(2) That it is spun by rope makers 
of the highest skill, possessed of 
the accumulated experience of 
more than half a century. 

(3) That, in any size, on any job, it 
will deliver without fail the 
strength you have a right to 
expect. 

The“‘Blue Heart” isatrade mark— 
your guarantee of high grade pure 


manila fibre, skilled workmanship, 
and strength you can depend upon. 
And with this strength you get a rope 
that will outwear the ordinary kind. 
One that, throughout its long term of 
service, will resist water and weather. 
And a rope laid so that it is very 
pliable and easy to work with, even 
in very large sizes. 

Buy rope scientifically. Know 
what you are getting. Look for the 
‘“‘Blue Heart’’ trade mark that 
assures you of long wear and strength 
that will unfailingly meet your re- 
quirements. 

A rope for every purpose 

Use H. & A. “‘ Blue Heart ’’ Manila 
Rope for every purpose in which 
the greatest strength and hardest 
wear are required. 

For other tasks where a high grade 


sisal rope is wanted, use the best — 
H. & A. ‘“‘Red Heart”’ Sisal Rope, 





spun from selected sisal fibre by the 
same skilled rope makers. 
Whatever may be your use for rope, 
you will find an H. & A. brand of 
cordage that will exactly meet your 
requirements. Ask for it at hardware 
stores, farm implement stores, build- 
ers’ supply dealers, mill and mine 
supply concerns. Our full line of Oil 
Well Cordage is distributed through 
our regular representatives. 


And other kinds of cordage 


We also manufacture a complete 
line of the following items: 

Fine and coarse commercial twines 
of jute and hemp; hard and soft fibre 
balings; clothes lines; lath yarn; 
tarred twines; packing and oakum; 
H.& A. “Star Brand’”’ Binder Twine. 


GUARANTEE! 
H.& A. “Blue Heart” Manila Rope is guaran- 
teed to equal in yardage and exceed in tensile 
strength the specifications of the U. S. Govern. 
ment Bureau of Standards. Any H. & A.“ Blue 
Heart” Manila Rope found to be not as repre- 
sented will be replaced. 


THE HOOVEN & ALLISON COMPANY 
‘‘Spinners of fine cordage since 1869"' 


XENIA, OHIO 
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Milk, 


Convince Yourself 

















Here’s a new, richer, creamier 
better Evaporated Milk 





In coffee, Dairylea Milk shows 


better. 
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Convince Yourself 


To begin with, Dairylea* Evaporated Milk is produced entirely 
in the great dairy section that gives New York City the best 
and purest milk supply in the world. All milk that goes into 
this brand is up to the New York City standards of purity. 


DatryLEA EVAPORATED MILK is 
made wholly of fresh, sweet country 
milk produced by an association of 
dairy farmers whose aim is to im- 
prove the quality and purity of milk 
and milk products. 

There is nothing in Dairylea Evap- 
orated Milk but this fresh, pure milk 
—precisely the same sort of milk that 
the League bottles for the best New 
York City patronage. A proportion 
of the water is removed by a simple 
sterilizing and evaporating process in 
model milk conservatories, that is all. 


You can use Dairylea Evaporated 
Milk in place of the “top-milk 


’ 


cream” that you take from bottle 
milk, because this newer evaporated 
milk is richer, creamier, better. It is 
called “the creamier milk.” You can 
prove its greater creaminess by every 
test. And creaminess is always the 
test of quality in milk. 

Dairylea brand, by its new cream- 
iness of flavor, consistency, and 
color, gives a new meaning and a 
new usefulness to evaporated 
milk. Convince yourself. 


*Cans bearing the label reading ‘‘Dairymen’s League Evaporated Milk” have 
in all respects the same contents as those bearing the label “Dairylea.” 
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CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc., New York 












































In baking, Dairylea Milk 
its real cream flavor. It adds deliciousness to the 
makes good coffee taste results, through its sweet, 


natural flavor. 





In white sauces and creamed 
vegetables, Dairylea Milk 
imparts greater creaminess 
by its rich butter-fats. 
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e Charm 
eautiful 


How to keep your hair 
soft and silky, full of life 
and lustre, bright and 
fresh-looking 


NYONE can have beautiful hair, if it is 

cared for properly. 

Shampooing is the most important thing. 

Proper shampooing is what brings out all the 
real life and lustre, the natural wave arid color, 
and makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Proper shampooing, however, means more 
than just washing your hair—it means thorough 
cleansing 

The hair and scalp are constantly secreting 
oily, gummy substances. These substances 
catch the dust and dirt, and the hair becomes 
coated with this. 

This coating, when it becomes excessive, 
naturally dulls the hair and destroys its gloss and 
lustre. It covers up and prevents the natural 
color and beauty of the hair from showing. It 
also causes scales and dandruff. 


How to prevent this coating 


To have beautiful hair, you must prevent 
this coating from accumulating. 


Chis cannot be done with ordinary soaps not 
wlapted for the purpose. Besides, the hair can- 
not stand the harsh effect of free alkali which is 
common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali 


of 


soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo is not only 
especially adapted to cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly, but it cannot possibly injure. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a 
cup or glass with a little warm water is all that 
is required. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the hair 
and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, which rinses out quickly and 
easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, 
dandruff and excess oil. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. It keeps the scalp soft and 
healthy, the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. A 
4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Splendid for Children—Fine for Men 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


one-quarter of next year’s, one-third of the 
next year’s, and so on, until you have ful- 
filled your obligation as a loyal son of the 
university. If Bohunk is to grow its children 
must kick in, even if it gives them growing 
pains. 

According to disinterested architects 
Bohunk needs right now at least twelve 
new dormitories with stained-glass win- 
dows, marble staircases, echoing corridors, 
pool tables, bowling alleys and Oriental 
rugs. In addition there is a crying need 
for 30 sets of chapel bells to be stolen by 
the freshman class each year; a steel tower 
for the radio department; a mahogany 
clubhouse for ’varsity football players now 
under contract with optional clauses; and 
three or four laboratories for the brewing 
and distilling classes, to be exploded at 
their convenience. 

This new equipment will cost good 
money according to the findings of the 
Logie Faculty. We know you will not turn 
two deaf ears to the howling of the drive 
committee. Old Bohunk gave you all you 
have and now it wants it back. It is up to 
you and other faithful alumni to give up 
in her hour of need. Give till it makes you 
sick, But give! No contribution above 
$500 will be rejected. All unfulfilled 
pledges turned over to our legal depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Business Man: Your name has been 
recommended by a close friend for honor- 
ary vice president of the Society for Doing 
Something About Whither Are We Drift- 
ing. In order to defray the cost of em- 
bossing your name on our stationery and 
sending letters to other prospective hon- 
orary vice presidents, a nominal contribu- 
tion from you will be welcomed. 

We have got out a bargain list of sub- 
scriptions to suit even the most exacting 
taste. It is as follows: Charter member- 
ship, $100; piker membership, $10; life 
membership, $500; 20 years’ membership, 
with time off for good behavior, $300; 
family membership, $250 (large families, 
$350); ordinary membership, $50; extraor- 
dinary membership, $150. Designate your 
choice and send it 
along with a certi- 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Had this deplorable event occurred a few 
years earlier it would have had no serious 
consequences; but by 1927 the world had 
become thoroughly radioized. Atl previous 
mediums of communication, such as public 
meetings and the printed page, had become 
superseded. Churches, theaters and schools 
had been closed; newspapers had disap- 
peared, and the art of reading, less common 
since the invention of motion pictures, had 
passed altogether into disuse. Conse- 
quently the broadcasters’ strike left the 
world helpless. 

The first effect was an alarming increase 
in the domestic death rate. Housewives 
had become accustomed to getting their 
recipes, as well as suggestions for the day's 
menu, by radio. Left to themselves, they 
could neither cook a dish nor plan a meal; 
all over the world husbands began to die of 
malnutrition. 

Deprived of the accustomed bedtime 
stories, children refused to go to sleep, and 
parents by the thousands were accordingly 
driven insane. In some few households very 
aged persons revived the old cottage in- 
dustry of telling their own, but the fami- 
lies thus reprieved soon suffered in other 
ways 

Without the radio time signals clocks and 
wundan got out of order; railroad sched- 
ules were disorganized; wrecks occurred 
that clogged the lines. The loss of the 
stock-market reports threw the business 
life of the country into hopeless confusion; 
the art of reading the tickers had been lost 
since the broadcasting stations passed the 
news to anyone who could listen. Crim- 
inals flourished unchecked, since there was 
no way to broadcast police alarms; with 
the loss. of the daily news digests rumors 
spread and multiplied terror. The suffer- 
ing caused by the complete disorganization 
of business, the spread of disease in the ab- 
sence of the accustomed daily health hints, 
paved the way for the final disaster. A 
belated frost ruined the crops. It was un- 
foreseen, because the farmers had come to 
rely on the broadcast weather reports and 
had lost their old ability to judge the turns 
in the climate. With the crops failing and 


transportation ruined, millions starved to | 


death; and we must mention perhaps the 
most sinister fact of all—that those who 
had come to depend on broadcast religious 
services for their contact with the higher 
world perished in the conviction that they 
had lost their hopes of salvation. 

This sudden and complete collapse of a 
highly organized society is hard for us to 
understand, but we must remember that 
four of the five senses had become com- 
pletely atrophied; with the radio, hearing 
alone was needed. Moreover, even before 
the invention of radio the Americans of the 
twentieth century had become used to 
wriggling out of initiative and responsi- 
bility. 

Leagues and societies, maintained at 
great expense, told them what to think 
and what not to think. If anything went 
wrong they passed a law about it. If the 
law failed to bring relief they passed an- 
other law setting up a commission at Wash- 
ington, and felt that they had done their 
full duty. The process thus begun was com- 
pleted by radio. 

One class and one only had been trained 
to self-reliance in a radioized world—the 
technical staff and performers at the broad- 
casting stations. Here were experienced 
technicians; men who had retained the art 
of reading, and were familiar at first hand 
with the facts of agriculture, finance, 
science, 
artists of both sexes; and perhaps the most 
skillful of all, the women employes who 
arranged the day’s programs and an- 
nounced each attraction into the broad- 
casting transmitters. From sheer force of 
habit the little colonies of strikers, isolated 
near the broadcasting stations, elected 
these competent women as their executives, 
thus establishing that matriarchate which 
has happily ruled the world in the five cen- 
turies since. Under their able guidance 
these artists and technicians easily main- 
tained themselves; for they alone had re- 
tained their first-hand acquaintance with 
facts instead of broadcast reports of facts; 
they alone had preserved the five original 
senses. We may count ourselves fortunate 

to be descended 
from these selected 





fied check. 
—Neal O'Hara. 


Radio Among 


persons who alone, 
in the Age of Radio, 
were able to do and 
think for them- 





the Ruins 


HE end of the 
Radio Age 
writes Sylvius Ar- 
cadiusin his History 
of the Twentieth to 
Twenty-fifth Cen- 
turies, Inclusive 
came suddenly in 
1927. This calam- 
ity which wiped out 
almost the whole 
human race was 
due to a trivial in- 
cident, a strike of 
the employes of the 
broadcasting sta- 
tions. They seem 
to have been dis- 
satisfied because 
they were not get- 
ting enough of a 
commodity known 
as money, often 
mentioned in the 
literature of the 
age, which pos- 
sessed this peculiar 
characteristic 
that though it was 
accounted honor- 
able, or at least 
romantic—to 
judge from the 
plays and novels 
which have come 
down to us—to 
have none of it at 
all, it was disgrace- 
ful as well as in- 
convenient to have 
ae a little of it. 

he strikers, ac- 
cordingly, preferred 








selves. 
Elmer Davis. 


Little Old New 
York 


WOULDN'T 
live anywhere 
but New York City 
if you paid me,” 


“There’s no place 
on earth like it. Of 
course I always 
spend January and 
February at Palm 
Beach. Then I usu- 
ally goto Pinehurst 
or Aiken during 
March and April. 
But in May I'm al- 
ways glad to get 


New York and open 
up my house in 
Westchester. 
generallystay there 
until June, when I 
run over to Europe 
for a couple of 
months. When I 
get back in Septem- 
ber I always go up 
to Maine for a 
month or two for 
the fishing. Next 
fall lexpect to take 
a trip out to the 
Coast, but I'll 
surely be back in 


sports up at Lake 
Placid. No, I’ve 





there’s no place in 





no money to alittle 
money, and human 
societystraightway 
fell to pieces. 





ORAWN BY ® ® FULLER 


“Dear Me, I Must Gather Some of Those Water Lilies t"’ 


its class. Little Old 
New York is the 
grandest burg on 
the map.” 








commerce and the day's news; | 
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Are You ready 


Sor Straw Hat 
L “Das 


EAR this year, not “any 
straw hat” but a Town- 
send Grace Straw of 
Here's a Straw 
Hat for men who care—who 
seek to lift their personal ap- 
pearance out of the rafk and 
file, into the really distinctive, 
A Townsend Grace Straw Hat 
adds te your 
personality, your poise and 


real distinction. 


does just that - 


cool comfort 


Any good Hatter or Haber- 
dasher will be glad to show 
you a Townsend Grace Straw 
Hat—a hat that was built with 
a knowledge of men’s heads 





said Mr, Billfinger. | 


back to Little Old | 


time for the winter | 


seen them all, and | 


and an understanding of sum- 
mer suns. Spend this summer 
under a Townsend Grace 
Straw 


The Clarion is the 1923 
Feature Hat shown in 
conjunction with all 
other models of real 
distinction 


ct» > > 
Sownsend Grace Co, 
OWE i 
Daltimore, Nad 
USA. 
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STYLEPLUS WEEK 


Look for this label 
clothe 
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Trade Mark Reg. 


HIS is Styleplus Week from 

Maine to California. All 

Styleplus merchants are making 
special displays. 
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Copyright 1923 
Henry Sonneborn 
4& Co,, Inc. 


Isk to see them! 


In America there are two classes of people. Those who know 
Styleplus Clothes—those who should. 

Clothing merchants who study what’s happening in the clothing j 
world acknowledge the pace-setting progress of Styleplus Clothes. 

They are pace-setters in Style—including the snap which 
young men demand and the refinement sought by men of genteel 
taste. 

They are pace-setters in Quality and Value, based on good 
tailoring, all-wool fabrics, standard trimming. And last of all, they are 
priced reasonably. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. pan danny 
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THOMAS ROBINSON, 


THE SATURDAY 


MATRIMONIAL AGENT 


(Continued from Page 5) 


her speech, “if you are really interested in 
Pekingese dogs, Mung Fu is an extremely 
fine specimen. And if you are, as usual, 
merely using her as an excuse to make my 
acquaintance, I may tell you that I am an 
extremely fine specimen of—but perhaps 
that is the sort of thing I ought not to say 
about myself!” 

If her plan had been to throw Thomas 
Robinson into a great confusion, and to 
cause him to turn a rather becoming rose 
pink she succeeded. But perhaps the boy 
was meant for courts, and for this atmos- 
phere of a larger, freer and possibly more 
exciting world, which he was now breathing 
for the first time. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, while the con- 
founded blush would mantle his cheek—a 
speech not notable for sang-froid. But he 
went on better, though he stammered a 
little. “‘Oh,’’ he ventured, “‘I guess you’re 
a much finer specimen!” And then the 
pink, in spite of all he could do, deepened. 

The lady heard the speech and observed 
the color with gratification. 

“That,” she observed, “was the right 
answer. You have nice manners, and you 
are nice looking and you have a nice voice. 
I take it you are a gentleman. Are you?” 
she asked suddenly. 

“IT—I think so.” 

“T am, on the whole, quite sure you are,” 
she went on. “And I’ve known an enor- 
mous number of those who were and those 
who weren’t. I think,” she went on ju- 
dicially, “‘we may consider you have made 
my acquaintance.” 

Thomas Robinson lifted his hat and 
made a slight bow from the waist. 

“T am greatly honored,” he said. 

“Certainly,” she murmured as if the 
compliment were quite a matter of course. 
“What is your name?” 

He gave it, and she listened gravely and 
meditated. 

“T’ve known so many of the name of 
Robinson, good and bad. Shall we say 
that you may make it shine as never before? 
Now, I suppose you want to be told who 

am ” 


“T have a feeling,” said Thomas Robin- 
son, speaking the absolute truth, ‘‘that 
I ought to know a. 

“Ah,” sighed the old lady, “I suppose 
you are really too young. Your father was 
probably —— No! Tut, tut! Let’s be 
honest! I suppose apa grandfather was 
probably in love with me.” 

“Do those things descend in families?” 
asked the boy slyly. 

She gave him a quick look. 

“By Jove, you know, I wish they did! 
But I’m seventy-five, you see. However, 
I was and I still am Clarissa Barlowe. And 
I was the queen of opéra comique in this 
country for years. Not musical shows, you 
understand, my dear. Something more dis- 
tinguished, and, if I do say so, more gay. 
I wish you could have heard me in La 
Grande Duchesse and as La Belle Héléne.”’ 

Imagination cannot be overrated. For 
the next half hour Thomas Robinson was 
an elegant young man in a cape overcoat, 
making his way with other young bucks of 
the day, his grandfather’s day, into Niblo’s 
Garden, and sometimes even waiting out- 
side the stage door on the chance merely of 
a bow from the lovely Barlowe. 

Then the flow of reminiscence mopped 
abruptly. The maid was recalled and ad- 
justed the—was it a dolman? Mung Fu’s 
tail was twisted, just pour changer ses 
idées; to ——- the dog’s ideas, so the old 
lady said. he black rolling-chair at- 
tendant was stimulated into a kind of 
activity. 

“Now,” said Barlowe, “I will go and 
have a bad tea. But I am capable of mak- 
ing a rendezvous with you for tomorrow if 
the day is fine.” 

The smile was still rather bewildering. 

“TI only mean,” she went on frankly 
enough, “‘that I come here almost every 
day before tea; and that, when all’s said 
and done, I’m rather a lonely old woman. 
But perhaps you’re not alone, or have other 
duties.” 

Thomas Robinson explained why he was 
there. Of course the illustrated circulars 
give a thousand and one reasons for ones 
to the Boardwalk’s side, but the boy ha 
only one. His mother was convalescent at 
last after a severe illness, and during his 





father’s enforced absence in the West on 
business he was accompanying the invalid 
to the life-giving sea. It was during her 
daily rest under the guardianship of a nurse 
that he was for the instant idly dipping his 
toes in the great sunlit sea of life. As the 
old lady prepared to be wheeled home to 
the bad tea the boy smiled as he thought of 
his mother laughing at his new friend’s 
sallies. 

“When she is better,” he exclaimed 
gayly, ‘you'll be meeting her.” 

But the fair Barlowe dealt in the unex- 


pected. 

“Well, I don’t know,” she replied ju- 
dicially. ‘All my life mothers have simply 
been my pest. They are always trying to 
prevent their sons from marrying me. 
Would yours be like that?” 

Her eyes twinkled, and so did Thomas 
Robinson’s. But somehow he felt that a 
good deal depended on his making an answer 
that should be complimentary to both. 

“T imagine,” he said after a moment, 
“that she would have to try very hard.” 

It was evidently the right answer again. 

“Tf I were any younger than your grand- 
mother I should probably marry you. That 
is, of course,” she added lightly, “‘if we had 
been introduced. I have always insisted on 
that before marriage.” 

She sighed mock seriously. 

“ After all, that was little enough protec- 
tion for the men, and perhaps gins 
to blame them. I generally did marry the 
men I fell in love with. Though it was only 
four times in all. That’s reasonable, don’t 
you think?” 

And she added as she was rolled away 
she added, seemingly as an afterthought, 
“One of the times I was a countess. Does 
that interest you at all?” 


It may be said that the whole encounter | 


interested young Mr. Robinson, as the 
phrase goes, strangely. It seemed also to 


enliven his parent’s convalescence. And | 


it appeared likely that the boy’s grand- 
father, given his enaiay had been in love 
with the golden-haired girl who was Miss 
Clarissa Barlowe. Mrs. Robinson seemed 
to view her son’s latest entanglement with 
all the tolerance of a woman of the world. 

“T think it admirable,” she said, laugh- 
ing lightly, “that you should have your 
first affair with a woman no longer imma- 
ture. As to marrying anyone above seventy 


I only say, don’t be precipitate, Thomas. | 


I must leave much to your own good 


And she leaned back on her pillows, smil- 
ing and a little pale; and Thomas went out 
soon and bought her gardenias. But, after 
all, this is not her story but her son’s, and 
Miss Barlowe’s; yes, and two other 
people’s. 


It need surprise no one that the rendez- 
vous made for the pavilion by the sea was 
kept the following day. 


‘It’s sweet of you to come,”’ said the old | 


lady promptly. ‘As for me, of course you 
knew I would come at any cost. That is the 
way we women are about men.” 

Thomas Robinson blushed, but he had 
already fatuously admitted to himself that 
it seemed to him that Miss Barlowe’s 
wrinkled cheek had been painted for his 
benefit an even brighter and more engaging 
pink; as, indeed, it had. He muttered 
something deprecatory, but he quite be- 
lieved her; and Miss Barlowe, be it said, 
saw he did. 

“Do you know,” she inquired veneers f 
“what chiefly bores me about getting old? 
I suppose I ought to say about getting 
older. It is that young people waste so 
much time and make life so much duller 
than it need be. Of course, I know it’s 
natural for young people to suppose that 
life is going to last forever. But even then 
oh, if youth but knew!” 

“‘ Just how do you mean?”’ asked Thomas 
Robinson almost timidly. “I try not to 
lose much time.” 

“You do very well,” admitted she. “You 
accosted me—I think that is the correct 
term—within ten minutes after you saw 
me; which, considering I might be your 
grandmother, is excellent. ut with a 
young girl of your own age, what’s your 
record? Granting she’s pretty, of course. 
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—one of the four types of Diamond Tires for passenger and commercial cars 











Did you ever see a finer looking tire? 


All the beauty that you see written into the appearance 
of the Diamond Cord is also built into its inside construc- 
tion. Quality penetrates to the innermost fibre. That is 
why you will find Diamond performance as impressive as 
Diamond appearance. 


Diamond Tire Dependability is available for passenger 
and commercial cars at your nearest Diamond Distributor’s. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, INC., Akron, Ohio 


jamond 
TIRES 





You’d rather not commit yourself? Per- | 


haps you're right.” 
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o\§ Simplex ’ 62° he 


ses “The Clock with Brains vl 





The New Alarms 


Select the one that 
meets YOUR needs 


B" suse alarm clocks have always 
been round, have always had two 
projecting feet, have always been easily 
tipped over, is no reason why they 
should always be made that way. We 
have made millions of them ourselves; 
but we have invented a better way and 
the new Squareclox are so popular that 
they are replacing the old round clocks, 


Ansonia Squarech x are good to look at, stand 
solidly with no feet to scratch furniture 
their dull finish resembles platinum, and they 
are accurate an ad durable timepieces, 


Square Simplex {illustrated above) 
5'4" high; 4'9" wide. This Aristo- 
erat of Alarm Clocks runs for eight 
days. 24 hour alarm dial. Alarm 
rings at time set (7 to 49 seconds, 
as desired), stops and automatically 
resets to ring at same time. next 


day. 
Radium dial $1.25 extra. $6.00 


The Serenade, which is the Simplex in ma- 
hogeny finished case, with silver dial, $10.00 


Square Rac ig Strike and Alarm) 
<” 4'o” wide. Runs thirty bourse. The 
only oe clock made striking the hour 
and half-hour. Strike can be silenced when desired 
amd will «trike correct ho ro aly strike is again in 
operation. Continuous alarm 


extra Radium dial $5. 00 


The Trinity, which is the Racket in = 
hogany Gnished case, with silver dial, $10.00. 


Square Rally 
4'ahigh; 3 “wide Runs thirty hours $3 
Intermittent alarm Radium dial $1.00 extra .0O 
Square Pirate 
4h" high; 30" wide, Rune thirty hours $2 
Continuous alarm. Radivm dial $1.00 extra, 50 
Square Rascal (ifiustrated below) 


high: 2 wide Rune thirty hour 


tihweds of intermittent alan Rad dial 
Ps yp iu n H adium dial ‘$3. '25 
The above prices are for United States only 
Patents Pending) 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
post paid on receipt of the price. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John Street Dept. P. New York 


Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 








ANSONIA means CLOCKS 








Thomas Robinson was learning that you 
never need commit yourself. If you didn’t 
talk, the old lady simply always did. 

“T will be precise. For now, for at least 
an hour, at the opposite ends of this kiosk, 
there have sat a young man and woman 
obviously made for each other 

Thomas Robinson hurriedly turned—by 
some instinct almost, it was to the young 
woman sitting about fifty feet away. 

After a merely cursory inspection he 
said quickly: 

“She may be made for me, all right,” 
with almost undue warmth. 

“Not at all,”’ countered Miss Barlowe 
unhesitatingly. ‘“‘You are mine. Confess 
that your mother said last night that I 
would keep you out of mischief. Of course 
ghe did! A nice woman. I like her. She 
knows your sex. And I hate to humble your 
pride, but you haven’t even looked at the 
peerless young man whom I’ve picked out 
as the lovely girl’s fate.”’ 

Thomas Robinson deigned to look at the 
unknown. 

“Yes, he’s all right,’ he admitted lan- 
guidly. 

“All right, merely!’’ exploded the lady. 

Mr. Robinson conceded a point. 

“I'd rather like to know where he got his 
tie.” 

“Tie, indeed!”’ broke forth Miss Bar- 
lowe. “Listen, young man! I admit that 
he hasn’t, for me at least, your absolutely 
fatal charm. But he is a Greek god and an 
adorable young man. A fool though, ob- 
viously. He looks at the golden nymph of 
my choice-—and yours, if I would let you 
as if she were a marble statue. You’d think 
they disliked each other. Of course, they 
don’t dislike each other. They don’t even 
know each other.” 

“Shall we introduce them?” 

Miss Barlowe favored Thomas Robinson 
with a kindly look. 

“T am glad the choice of my love fell 
upon you. You have intelligence.” 

The boy bowed. 

“Of course, we must meet them first our- 
selves. Now I ” he began. 

“You have also the slyness of a Machia- 
velli, and the cruelty of all men. You were 
about to say that you would make the 
lady’s acquaintance while I should make 


friends with the young man. Weren't 
ou?” 

“T thought you could do that so suc- 
cessfully.” 


“Also the flattering tongue of the ser- 
pent,’’ mused the old lady, and then she 
and the boy looked at each other and 


laug ed 
homas Robinson felt rather as if he had 
found his grandmother out in a naughty 
trick and were enjoying it. Also a little as 
if he had detected the an cadillo of a queen. 

“T really only thou plan would 
look more discreet,” = ‘said. “You and 
I know, if anyone should, that a lady and 
gentleman cannot make each other's ac- 
quaintance on the Boardwalk. While, of 
course, two ladies or two gentlemen —— 
So let’s do it for them.” 

The sky was very blue that day; and the 
sea. The world seemed gay and all things 
possible. 
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“We'll be gods from the machine!’’ he 
cried gayly. ‘‘We’ll make them fall in 
love!” 

“We will! They have wasted a day!” 
Miss Barlowe exclaimed with some scorn. 

“That's time enough to fall in love,” an- 
nounced Thomas Robinson, as one who 
knew life. 

“A day! Time enough to fall out of it.” 
The fair Barlowe gave a little sigh. 

“Almost time enough to get married.” 

“ Almost time enough to get divorced if 
they only knew it. At Sestri Levante once 
there was the Archduke Alexander —— 
Suddenly she paused. ‘You are twenty, 
aren’t you? No, it’s not a story for you, nor 
for these pretty children here. Let’s make 
their love story a real Victorian idyl. And 
tomorrow we'll order a bell of orange blos- 
soms for them to be married under!” 

And with this firm resolve, or vow, they 
moved quite carelessly towards the oppo- 
site ends of the pavilion and towards the 
puppets they had planned should dance so 
gayly to the music of their piping. The sky 
was still very hlue, and the dancing waves. 
Thomas Robinson chuckled to himself to 
think how much better life was than even a 
moving picture. 

ges of an hour later the sky was 
still blue; and so, to make an old joke, was 
Thomas Robinson. The waves did not ap- 
pear to dance so much. 

“Well?” he said to Miss Clarissa Bar- 
lowe. 

“Well,” she answered, “all that I’ve 
ever feared about the modern young girl 
is true. It all started well enough. She 
showed a perfectly becoming interest in 
Pekingese, and Mung Fu at first took 
rather a liking to her. And then I casually 
mentioned the Greek god and said inci- 
dentally that he seemed to me an almost 
ona: creature, in fact Prince Charming 
1imself—-we used to use phrases like that, 
you know, my dear boy, when I was in my 
twenties.’ 

“And then?” asked Thomas Robinson. 

“She looked at him. He was all right, 
she said, although not more than what a 
good tailor could make of any man—and a 
good barber. No, he wasn’t a type that 
interested her. In fact she led me to think 
that in her opinion men generally were a 
greatly overrated race.’ 

“And then?” again asked Thomas 

Robinson. 
“She up and left me, going north. And 
you?” 
“T,” he answered, “had equal success. 
I borrowed a match of him, and as soon as 
I could without being too obvious I said 
our friend was some peach.” 

“And then?” asked Miss Barlowe. 

“He gave her a look and lit a pipe. Said 
she looked to him as though she had a 
nasty temper.” 

“And then?” the old lady asked again, 
seeming a little discour: this time. 

“He up and left me,” replied Thomas 
Robinson, echoing the words spoken ear- 
lier. ‘Going south,” he added. 

The conspirators looked at each other, 
wochapones and then quite suddenly they 

both laughed. 

“They disliked each other!” 
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“Almost as if they were married al- 

ready,” remarked the lady, almost acidly. 

can’t think we went about it in quite 

the right way,” meditated her young 
friend. 

“That's my fault. I should have taken 
your advice.” 

“Did I give any?” asked the boy. 

“No. But I should have asked for it 
and followed it.” She looked at him out of 
the corner of her eye. “fen,” she ven- 
tured almost demurely, “always know how 
to plan campaigns better than we wretched 
women do.” 

“Oh, no!” he protested, and looked a 
little self-conscious. But somehow her 
suggestion didn’t really seem to have dis- 
pleased him. 

“TI simply put myself in your hands. 
There’s only one thing I stipulate. I think 
the next time you must speak to her.” 

“Do you think I must?” he asked 
judicially. 

“Yes; I think you’ll have more effect 
on her than I can. And,” she added almost 
bashfully, ‘I may do better with him than 
with her.” 

“You do pretty well with men,” he ad- 
mitted handsomely. 

“Oh,” she said negligently, “it’s just a 
habit I have got into; nothing more. 
Now, when they come back, give me your 
orders.” 

At that moment the young people who 
were under discussion, having taken the 
shortest turn possible by the sea, were to 
be observed returning slowly towards the 
pavilion. If they had already an instinct 
for disliking each other, they were coming 
back as one does fascinated to the proximity 
of the deadly basilisk, if the idea of a basi- 
lisk upon the Boardwalk is not altogether 
too far-fetched to be admissible. 

Being put in charge of the whole affair 
seemed to invigorate Thomas Robinson. 
Responsibility and command of women 
sometimes do this to men. He viewed his 
approaching quarry with satisfaction. 

“My plot is very simple,” he said. “I 
think Shakspere invented it first. You're 
simply to hint to your man that the girl’s 
in love with him.” 

“Till he shall say with Benedick, ‘When 
I said I would die a bachelor, I did not 
think I should live till I were married.’ 
Oh, Thomas Robinson, I could have played 
Beatrice once, and Katherine, if my man- 
agers hadn’t ‘always insisted on my sing- 
ing! 

She paused for an instant right in the 
most exciting part of their plot for to- 
day, and even Thomas Robinson suddenly 
saw beyond the blue sea and the bright 
twentieth-century sunshine the dusty 
crimson and gold splendors of the theater 
of many years ago. He remembered that 
faded gorgeousness of Daly’s in lower 
Broadway, where he had once gone to see 
a cheap, tawdry burlesque show; gone 
because the evening before his grandfather 
had talked to him of earlier, braver days of 
that old playhouse. The old gentleman 
had undoubtedly been in love with Ada 
Rehan; yes, and Thomas Robinson was 
now sure, with Clarissa Barlowe. And for 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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To Keep Your Home 
Bright and Clean 


For years O-Cedar has been known by women the 
world over as the leading furniture and floor pol- 
ish. From the very first they were won by the ease 
of application —the unusual results—and the fact that 
no harm can come to the finest finishes by its use. 
| Today the name O-Cedar not only applies to pol- 
| ish but includes a complete line of household neces- 
|] sities to keep your home brighter —to keep your 













furniture, floors, walls and ceilings cleaner —and to 
make housework easier. 

Every product that bears the O-Cedar name meas- 
ures up to the same standard of supreme quality and 
complete satisfaction that has won leadership for 
OCedar Polish. 

O-Cedar Products will be a revelation to you. 
The splendid results in cleaning, dusting and polishing 
will thoroughly please you. Use these improved 
O-Cedar Products for all your cleaning. 

The O-Cedar line includes: 
O-Cedar Polish - O-Cedar Mops - O-Cedar Wax 
O-Cedar Floor Dusters - O-Cedar Hand Dusters 
O-Cedar Wall Dusters - O-Cedar Dust Cloths 


Each item is sold strictly on a guarantee of your complete satisfaction 
Ask your dealer for demonstration. 


Always say ‘‘O-Cedar”’ 
Sold Everywhere 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 
Chicago 
Toronto « London - Paris - Cape Town 
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GEORGE MELFORD Production 


with 
Leatrice Joy ~ Nita Naldi 
Lewis Stone & Pauline Garon 


By Waldemar Young Story Suggested by Hector Turnbull 


You can’t fool your wife! 

—but you'll have a great time watching it tried! 

—with Leatrice Joy as the wife 

—Nita Naldi as the vamp 

—and Lewis Stone as the husband who discovers that 
a woman can know things without knowing how she 
knows but she knows just the same! 

Those who have not tried to fool their wives will be 
just as fascinated by this plot as those who have tried and 
failed: while all the ladies in the case will take a delight 


in watching the lesson go home. 

With the whole cast composed of popular favorites, 
and a luxurious direction by the man who made “The 
Sheik,” Paramount once more rings the bell of success 
long and loud. 

See this fine Paramount special at your own theater. 


Ask when! 


ONE of 6 
of one month: releases of 
§ Super Thirty-nine 


ci : . Today there is no need for you to 
wae eecualt: on a ; * * = Ka ots see a poor motion picture on any oc- 
. we =a | SVG q. i B  casion. 
, i = The name Paramount provides an 
: advance guarantee that the show is 
good. 

Follow brand name leadership. 

Choose Paramounts. 


if its a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in town 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
at least that moment the grandson was, 
too, in spite of the lady’s lopsided wig. 
But her voice, brisk and gay after that 
swimming interlude of memory, recalled 
him to the Boardwalk and to present-day 
romance, 

“And what will you say to Beatrice, 
good sir?’’ 

“‘Would Benedick be fainting for love of 
her?’’ asked the boy, abruptly brushing 
from his eyes the vision of his grandfather's 
romance. 

“Well, I think his will perhaps be a more 
robust love.’’ Then, as from opposite di- 
rections the pair approached, she for an 
instant laid her hand lightly on the boy’s 
arm, quite as if he had been her favorite 
grandson. ‘It’s always been really the 
same, my dear—love. And ours is what 
Shakspere’s was—a plot to bring a little 
more beauty and happiness 
into the world.” 

Then they separated to take 
up their strategic positions. 

““Of course, you know what 
I’m afraid she’ll say, don’t 
you?” 

And although she seemed 
bubbling with fun as had been 
perhaps the Grande Duchesse 
and the Belle Héléne, Thomas 
Robinson felt vaguely appre- 
hensive. 

“No,” he asked almost 
tremblingly; ‘“‘what do you 
think she'll say?” 

“Oh, ‘speak for yourself, 
John Alden!’’? And she broke 
into very pleasant, tinkling 
laughter. 

The result was that Thomas 
Robinson moved towards the 
end of the bench where the un- 
known girl usually sat, flushed 
an agreeable red. Really, fora 
lady of her age, Miss Barlowe 
did pretty well with men, when 
you come to think of it. 

It is the intention to avoid, 
in the interests of decorum and 
distinction of narrative, any 
further description of how gen- 
tlemen end ladies—undoubt- 
edly —may make one another's 
acquaintance upon the Board- 
walk without the formality of 
an introduction. In the case 
of Miss Barlowe and Mr. Rob- 
inson the thing has been ven- 
tured upon once; but not a 
second time. It is much pre- 
ferred that refined readers 
should say flatly that such 
things simply do not happen, 
and that they absolutely dis- 
believe that an elderly actress, 
and a Greek god who had never 
been presented to her, and a 
young lady lovely as the morn, 
and a Harvard student of en- 
gaging manners but of similar 
illegitimacy of relationship, 
were soon to be seen at the op- 
posite ends of the kiosk engaged 
in engrossing and seemingly 
almost agreeable conversation. 
No, this sort of thing is simply 
not done by our best people. 
But this is fiction, or at least 
is presented as such. And in 
any case we prefer to pass hurriedly on to 
the moment, after a little longer interval 
than had previously ensued, when the 
younger of the ladies again rose and trailed 
a proud and languid way southward. 

May we hope that this was in reproof of 
Thomas Robinson’s impudence. The re- 
fined reader may always hope, especially in 
the works of a refined writer. But an ob- 
server on the promenade by the sea might 
possibly have suspected by a queer some- 
thing in the air of the proud and indifferent 
young woman that she secretly wondered 
just how much longer she would be alone. 
The observer was, of course, Thomas Rob- 
inson. But why do ladies sometimes give 
away what they are trying the hardest to 
conceal? Is it the unusual acuteness of ob- 
servers, or some weakness in the ladies 
themselves? Our young man stood idly by 
the rail, but when the unknown gentleman 
slowly rose and filled his pipe the boy was 
really taut with excitement. 

The observed one, with almost too elabo- 
rate an affectation of uncertainty, turned, 
and as Thomas Robinson’s heart again 
began beating, started southward, too 
southward! 


THE SATURDAY 


“Grande Duchesse!”’ he cried, bounding 
to his aged inamorata’s side. ‘‘ We win!” 

“By God,” was the lady’s sonorous and 
somewhat startling reply, “‘we’re a suc- 
cess, sir!’ 

It perhaps required the eye of faith to see 
that they were already a success. After all, 
a young man may walk in the same direc- 
tion as a young woman upon the Boardwalk 
without contemplating honorable matri- 
mony with her—one may without offense 
go at least that far. But the eyes of our 
conspirators were fixed upon what the 
French term the “‘good motive”; nothing 


short of the altar would have satisfied 
them. 

“T can’t help it’’; and the once lovely 
Barlowe rambled on, “I know it’s old- 
fashioned, but I do love a marriage at the 
end of a story. And there is nothing so be- 
coming, my dear, as white satin and a veil 


and orange blossoms. I always wore them. 
And in those days, if I say it as shouldn’t, 
I used to look very pretty whenever I was 
being married. I’ve a real penchant for the 
institution; and it’s so respectable too. So 
any day when I can bring about a new 
match I count not lost. Isn’t that as good 
as being a Boy Scout?” 

“You'll tally one today, I know.’ 

The crowds upon the promenade had 
quickly swallowed up Beatrice and Bene- 
dick, and yet a man and woman are not 
easily lost upon the Boardwalk. Broadly 
speaking, who goes south must come north. 
So Thomas Robinson and his friend set 
themselves to a vigil. There were intervals 
of playing with Miss Mung Fu. And anec- 
dotes of the stage’s past; just as good, per- 
haps, because instead of, for example, the 
Barrymores of today you heard of their 
grandmother; and of Lotta and Edwin 
Booth and Aimée and Edward Harrigan. 
And yet Miss Barlowe never forgot what 
they were waiting for. 

“Sister Ann!” she cried from time to 
time. ‘“‘Do you see anybody coming?” 

And then after an eternity — about a half 
hour in fact~Thomas Robinson fairly 


’ 
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jumped from his seat in the very middle of 
an anecdote concerning a performance of 
La Fille de Madame Angot, in New Orleans, 
that was pretty amusing, jumped up and 
cried, ‘ They’re coming-—and together!” 

Perhaps all hope may as well be given up 
now of any reader believing this. Though 
perhaps it might be the moment to say 
that, as a matter of fact, as it happens, this 
is a true story and not fiction at all. The 
reader must just try to think that along the 
promenade there came together two young 
people with something in their eyes that 
was not there before, a light which Miss 
Barlowe and Mr. Robinson might well 
claim that they had put there themselves. 
And yet the amazing thing was that they 
were fairly chattering together with a pre- 
posterous air of familiarity, quite forgetting 
that it was only a scant half hour ago that 
they had fallen in love. 





“Of course it’s all right, and I don’t wish 
to say anything; but in my day a certain 
maidenly modesty was expected. A half 
hour after a young man had fallen in love 
with me I was still dewy and tremulous. It 
was not bad, Thomas Robinson.” 

But this to the taste of most people was 
not really bad, either. And, indeed, as 
Benedick and Beatrice approached the 
little pavilion by the sea, and saw the 
sponsors of their love together, they looked 
at each other as if they frankly acknowl- 
edged the plot and its success. Then with 
a really rather pretty air of confusion, and 
a heightening of the color in her cheeks, the 
girl seemed to say to her companion that 
they ought to thank not only Will Shak- 
spere but the two who had seen how much 
ado could be made about nothing on the 
Boardwalk. She caught Benedick’s hand 
and they came up to our conspirators with 
a rather pretty air of guilty children who 
had played truant in Arcadia. 

“Well,” asked Miss Barlowe, “‘is it all 
right?” 

They nodded their heads. 

“And when can you be married?” asked 
Thomas Robinson, “I'd like to give you 
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the wedding cake and Miss Barlowe in- 
sists on white satin and a veil and orange 
blossoms. She thinks that the most be- 
coming.” 

Beatrice turned a brighter rose, and Miss 
Barlowe gave the boy a glance which might 
have said that such impetuous methods 
might be ruinous. 

“Oh, we couldn’t,”’ faltered the girl. 

And then the Greek god, with an amaz- 
ing air of sureness and finality spoke for 
her. 

“We've been married already!" 

“Ridiculous nonsense!” said the boy 
sharply; he was really angry at being 
trifled with this way. 

Miss Barlowe was plaintive, almost 
pleading. 

“But you can’t have! You've been gone 
only a moment, and there’s a license and 
finding a clergyman. And considering that 
a half hour ago you didn’t even 
know each other’s names 
Besides which, if you haven't 
white satin I don’t believe it’s 
really legal.’”’ 

“Oh, I had white satin!” 
protested Beatrice as though 
this was the only point that 
really interested her. 

“You see,”’ said Benedick, 
mildly enough, “we were mar- 
ried two weeks ago. What you 
saw was merely our first quar- 
rel!’ 

“Our last,”” murmured Bea- 
trice, for a moment clinging to 
his arm; and fora second there 
was danger that he would kiss 
her, right on the Boardwalk. 

Miss Barlowe would have 
turned pale had she not been 
so nicely painted. As it was, 
her wig simply went wrong. As 
for Thomas Robinson, he just 
collapsed upon a bench, And 
Benedick, a rough and untu- 
tored nature, began to laugh; 
and in a moment Beatrice 
joined in. 

“It is intolerable!’ cried 
Thomas Robinson, at last able 
to speak. 

But Miss Barlowe dealt with 
the matter in a far more effi- 
cient way. Ladies cannot have 
them to order now, it is said. 
But no female in the whole 
nineteenth century could have 
given vent to emotion in hys- 
terics in a more refined and 
quiet and pleasing way. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried just 
loud enough to reach their ears 
and not to disturb any out- 

ider. 

“T understand,” said Bene- 
dick, leaning forward in a way 
that showed that with him at 
least Miss Barlowe’s object 
had been already quickly at- 
tained of making everything 
seem their fault, not her own 
or Thomas Robinson's, “ You 
planned a brand-new marriage 
and you merely fixed up an 
old one.” 

“Don’t you think,” asked 
Beatrice, “ that the joke is ever 
so little on you?”’ 


The Amazing Thing Was That They Were Fairly Chattering Together With a Preposterous Air of Familiarity To this Miss Barlowe 


merely replied with another 
burst of fresh though ever-so-weil modu- 
lated hysterics. 

In fact, not until Benedick had suggested 
a rather handsome lunch for four on the 
following day, and she had accepted for 
herself and Thomas Robinson, could she be 
at all quieted. 

“But we won't call it a wedding break- 
fast,”’ cried the old lady. “No, I am for- 
ever off the institution of marriage. I’m 
going to tell my real age—I’m seventy-five. 
And I'm going to take a vow—lI’m never 
going to marry again, not even once. No, 
Mr. Robinson, I refuse your hand. | spurn 
it. And that’s before witnesses. So you can 
feel quite safe.” 

And yet, as in the fading light two 
happy young people strolled down the 
promenade, Thomas Robinson said to the 
famous Barlowe with a little sigh, “It looks 
rather pleasant.” 

“It is,” and her old eyes really shone 
like stars. “ Being young and being in love 
and being married is the pleasantest thing 
in the whole world. But mind you, be care 
ful, Thomas Robinson, for I am probably 
the only woman alive who would refuse 


you. 
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Tis a silk-garbed world—and 


the price of silk has advanced by | ) 


giant strides. Already the recent 
increase has been more than fifty 
per cent. Since those ancient 
days when silk was a precious gift 
for kings, never has so much of it 
been used—and seldom before 
has its cost been higher. But in 
spite of these advances, the prices 
of Phoenix silk hosiery are the 
lowest that a stout maintenance 
of a long-mileage wearability 
makes possible. Buy yours today. 
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The tall mountains may stand 
aside, but Phoenix quality is a thing 
that never changes. On that firm 
foundation is this great business 
built. The prices of silk may rocket 
high, but the methods that have 
made Phoenix the standard ho- 
siery of the world, and have given 
to it unprecedented sales, will be 
maintained at all hazards. But in 
men’s, women’s and children’s 
hosiery new changes in prices 
now appear inevitable. The time 
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ust One Bump! 


and it cost more than the price of a pair of 


WEED s2xcu2 BUMPERS 


You cannot afford to be without Weed 
Bumpers. Don’t be one of those fellows 
who lock the front door and leave the back 
door wide open. Put them on front and 
rear. 

The finish on all Weed Bumpers is ex- 
ceptionally beautiful and lasting. It is ob- 
tained by a new process of plating developed 
in our own laboratories. The pores of the 
steel are first sealed with nickel; then a 
heavy copper plate is used, followed by the 
final nickel. The highest grade of black 
japan is used on the back bars. 





ERE was nothing to stop him but 
his fenders, lamps and radiator. And 
they’re just about the most expensive 

4) bumper substitutes there are. 

Weed Bumpers would have protected his 
lamps, radiator and fenders. And they would 
have given him a reduction in insurance rates. 
It’s 122%, you know, for a car equipped with 
Weed Bumpers front and rear. 

Weed Bumpers meet and absorb such shocks. 
In the rough give-and-take of congested street 
traffic they can be depended on to get you 
through with a minimum of mishaps. 


THE FULL LINE OF WEED BUMPERS ILLUSTRATED BELOW 





mame 
WEED SPRING-BAR BUMPER 


Made in two weights 
“Sturdy"2\4” Bar; List Price Complete: Black , $26.00: Nickel, $28.00 
“Safety” 2” Bar; List Price Complete: Black, $21.00; Nickel, $23.00 





WEED “SERVICE” BUMPER 
List Price Complete: Black, $16.50; Nickel, $17.00 
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WEED “SENTRY” BUMPER 
List Price Complete: Nickel, $21.00 





WEED “HOOVER” SINGLE BAR BUMPER 
List Price Complete: Black, $14.00; Nickel, $15.00 





WEED “SAFETY TYPE” BUMPER 


List Price Complete: For Ford Only —Black, $13.00; Nickel, $14.00 
List Price Complete: For Chevrolet, Gray, Overland and Star 
Only — Black, $14.00; Nickel, $15.00 





WEED ‘“ TWINBAR” BUMPER 
List Price Complete: 2” Bar; Black, $14.00; Nickel, $15.00 
List Price Complete: 144” Bar, for Chevrolet, Ford, Gray, Over- 
land and Star Only—Black, $11.00; Nickel, $12.00 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Manufacturers of Weed Chains, Weed Bumpers, Weed Chain-Jacks and Campbell Self-Spreading Cotter Pins 


District Sales Offices: 
New York 

Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. 


In Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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CONGRESS? 


(Continued from Page 27) 


the gods, grinds slowly —perhaps too slowly. 

But if so let us see if there is not some safer 

way to effect a reform than by turning over 
to one individual such tremendous power. 

_ Previous to the revolt against Cannonism 
in the Sixty-second Congress, the Speaker of 
the House was properly considered, next 
to the President, the most powerful official 
in Washington. Like the presiding officer 
of the lower branch of our state legislatures, 
the Speaker appointed all committees and 
was chairman of the all-powerful Commit- 
tee on Rules, the other majority members 
being the floor leaders of the House. The 
responsible leadership so essential to every 
accomplishment resulted. 

Due, however, to a well-organized effort, 
a group of insurgent Republicans, working 
with the Democratic minority, overthrew 
the plan of organization that had worked 
successfully from the beginning of our Gov- 
ernment. The rules were radically changed. 
Uncle Joe, who had ruled so long and so 
ably, was stripped of power and became 
little more influential than the average 
member. What had been his was given to 
the party floor leader and a Committee on 
Rules, of which the party leader may not 
even be a member. The committees are 
now chosen by the membership of the 
House. There are no generals, colonels, 
lieutenants or privates. The two parties go 
into battle without strategic plan, every 
man for himself. There is much noise and 
more confusion, but unhappily little else. 

Because of the chaos resulting from this 
lack of leadership, the country has turned 
to the dictatorship of the President as a 
means of solving the nation’s problems. 

To the believers in the principle of rep- 
resentative democracy the obvious remedy 
is to restore to the Speaker the powers he 
once had. Then party leadership wili re- 
turn and the policies of the party in power 
will be carried into effect. 

Two well-organized political parties, 
each holding definite and different political 
views, make for the best results. Unfortu- 
nately at the present time the issues be- 
tween the two parties are not clear-cut and 
sharply drawn. It may be that we are 
shortly to have a new alignment. New par- 
ties may be shaping themselves. Whether 
or not that is either desirable or likely, we 
should put our political house in order and 
so change the rules by which we work that 
effective results will be possible. The po- 
litical party should come into office because 
of the advocacy of definite principles, and 
it should inherit the legislative machinery 
with which to make good its promises. 


The National Budget 


The restoration to the Speaker of the 
party leadership that should be his can be 
accomplished by simple changes in the 
House rules. These changes will come 
slowly, no doubt, and only after much 
effort. The sentiment for it will have to be 
sufficient to overcome the inertia that 
seems to pervade Washington. But that 
hope for reform is possible of fruition is 
confirmed by one already accomplished 
only recently. In the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, the House, in taking away from the 
Committees on Agriculture, Foreign Affairs, 
Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, Indian 
Affairs, Post Offices and Post Roads, and 
Rivers and Harbors the power to report 
legislation appropriating money and con- 
centrating this power in a single Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, returned to a 
former method of procedure and abolished 
an evil condition that has resulted in the 
waste of billions of dollars in the past sixty 
years. 

This consolidation of power in one com- 
mittee was a step necessary to making 
effective the new national budget and is 
the greatest constructive reform accom- 
plished in the last half century. When it 
is borne in mind that this change in the 
rules meant seriously lessening the power 
and importance of the leading committees 
of the House it can be imagined how bit- 
terly it was fought by the chairmen and 
most of the members of these committees, 
made up as they were of the older and more 
influential congressmen. It is little short of 
miraculous that the change went through. 
It gives me hope that other changes just 
as sensible are not afar off. 





National legislation is essentially and 
necessarily legislation by committees. For 
instance, it would be impossible for a con- 
gressman not a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee to have an intimate 
knowledge of the circumstances that make 
advantageous a paragraph in the Army 
Appropriations Bill giving $2269.72 to be 
used in the purchase of whisk brooms. A 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has investigated the merits of that 
particular item, and the rest of us, each one 
busy with his own committee work and 
his many other duties, must take its word 
for it. There is no other way. 

Both the House and the Senate must 
depend on cemmittees for most legislation, 
but that does not mean that the House 
Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Paper has any function to per- 
form that gives it an excuse for being. I am 
sure the American people would be satisfied 
to have these useless papers slipped into the 
nearest wastebasket. Or they might be 
used to cover the White House pantry 
shelves. And what of the House Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage? Imagine the 
legislative burdens this committee has! If 
it meets at all, which I doubt, supposedly 
it is still weighing the heavy problem of 
whether women ought to vote. 


Useless Committees 


Notwithstanding the responsibility now 
reposing in the Appropriations Committee 
because of the Budget Law to decide for 
the House in the first instance financial 
problems affecting the government depart- 
ments, eleven House committees, known 
as the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Department of Agriculture, Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of 
Commerce, and so on—one for each depart- 
ment and an extra one for good measure, 
like the old-fashioned baker’s dozen—still 
exist, with no functions and no reason 
for being, except the natural appetite the 
chairman of each one of these committees 
has to retain what is his. It would be more 
than human for any one of them to rise 
from his seat in the House, get the Speak- 
er’s attention and offer a resolution to abol- 
ish his committee. They will not voluntarily 
give up these committees. Therefore a cer- 
tain measure of pressure will have to be 
applied by those not in Congress. 

I sometimes think there must have been 
a day sometime in the past when all a 
member had to do to create a committee 
and thus a chairmanship for himself was 
to find a good-sounding name for one and 
it was done. At any rate, today, of the 
sixty House committees perhaps only 
thirty really function. Many never meet, 
but continue to exist because they make 
possible a general passing round of com- 
mittee chairmanships, with which go such 
perquisites as additional clerk hire and 
extra offices. 

Primarily it is an evil growing out of a 
too large membership of the House. A re- 
duction in size would make it possible for 
every member to be on some really impor- 
tant committee, and would thus make it 
easier to abolish the useless ones. 

As it is now, a new member is assigned 
to one or more of the minor committees, 
and must generally wait several years be- 
fore aspiring to membership on a commit- 
tee of real importance. From their names 
some of these insignificant committees 
might appear to be of great importance. A 
letter to a constituent on the committee 
stationery would tend to create the im- 
pression that the writer was dealing with 
vast enterprises. The recipient of such a 
letter from some member of the Committee 
on Railways and Canals naturally would 
assume the committee to be actively em- 
ployed on the nation’s transportation prob- 
lems. Actually it seldom if ever meets, has 
no committee business and is without 
power. All transportation bills introduced 
in the lower chamber are referred to the 
important Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Until about two years ago the Senaté 
maintained seventy-five committees, but 
early in this present Congress recognized 
the uselessness of most of them and cut the 
number down to the present thirty-four. 
Because of the patronage provided to the 
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And now—Bungalow 


Camps in Canadian Rockies 


There’s a trail winding up a rugged 
mountain side, through fragrant forest— 
a trail skirting lakes that mirror snow- 
capped sentinels. Here morning mists 
that drape mountain peaks are lifted by 
the bright sun. Here is the song of the 
wind in the trees, and the murmur of 
waterfalls. Here Nature exhibits her 
masterpiece —the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies—aloof, majestic, ageless. 


Ride, hike, fish or golf 


Ride through this glorious mountain scenery 
this year from the Bungalow Camps along the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. They are set wher 
ever the site commands a thrilling view. Yet 
a vacation at these camps actually costs less 
than a holiday at an ordinary summer hotel. 
Each camp is composed of rustic bungalows 
grouped around a central club house where 
you can dine, dance or indulge in social recre- 
ation. The bungalows are comfortably fur- 
nished and the meals exce llent., 


It Doesn’t Cost Much 


Do you want to ride, hike, swim, fish, 
pictures or paint them? Or do you just want 
to spend a vacation close to Nature? 


bungalow camps will satisfy your every wish. 
I 
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All Easy to Reach and Easy on the Pocket-book 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Ne THE WOR 


Pac: the nearest Canadian Pacific Agent give you full information: 


\tlante, 49 Forsyth Kar ( bor Rails 
Boston, 405 Bo m St Exchange Bldg " 
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They all have rubber 
they all have cloth | 


—what makes this difference P 


They look and feel about alike—they’re both 
made of rubber and cloth—why is it that one 
raincoat keeps you dry while the other lets the water 
through almost before you know it? 

The quality that makes a raincoat really 
waterproof is in-built. It depends not only on 
the material itself but on the way rubber and 
fabric are joined—on how thoroughly every 
crevice in the fabric has been re-inforced by 
layer on layer of properly cured rubber. 

All the experience and resources of the larg- 
est rubber organization in the world have been 
used to make the name Raynster an unfailing 
guarantee of real raincoat protection. | 

Every inch of a Raynster is backed by layer 
on layer of highest grade rubber, cured to form 
a single w aterproof sheet — yet light and flexible. 
Every seam is re-inforced. 


A complete line of raincoats 


Raynsters are a complete line of raincoats— 
from rugged rubber surface coats to smart 
tweeds and cashmeres with the rubber hidden 
inside. A complete line for boys, too. 


Cur little booklet, entitled, ‘‘A Scotchman Started It,’’ will help you 
to distinguish raincoat quality. Mailed free to you. Address Dept. X, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 





United States Rubber Company 


-Raynste 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—- 4 type for every need 
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| party in power by the seventy-five com- 


mittees, it took years of effort to reduce the 
number. Senators had clerks on the pay 
roll who never found sufficient committee 
work to do to make a trip to Washington 
advisable. 

During the campaign of 1916 it was 
discovered that one distinguished senator 


| had a clerk and an assistant clerk of one 
| of these committees carried on the pay 





roll for work supposed to be done for the 
Federal Government at Washington who 
really were working for their chief out in 
the home state. 

As the House and Senate have a like 
amount of work to do, surely if one can re+ 
duce its committees from seventy-five to 
thirty-four the other can do likewise. 

It is particularly strange and illogical 


, that there is an utter lack of coérdination 


between the House and Senate. They seem 
almost like the legislative bodies of sepa- 
rate countries, instead of being two Houses 
of a single Congress. Each body has its 
own way of doing business, different rules, 
and its own separate committees. This 
failure to cobperate makes for tedious delay 
in the transaction of the public business, 
and is a source of needless annoyance and 
expense to citizens interested in pending 
legislation. 

For instance, a group of California fruit 
growers comes to Washington to urge the 
House Committee on Ways and Means to 
place a duty on lemons. The tariff bill, in- 
cluding this item, is eventually reported by 
the committee, passes the House and is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, the 
ways-and-means committee of the Senate. 
This Senate committee proceeds, after 
many months, to hold a series of hearings 
on the various schedules, precisely as if it 
was preparing a new bill of its own. If our 
California friends want their claims con- 
sidered by the Senate committee they must 
journey across the continent a second time 
and appear before this other tribunal. 

How much less wastefui it would be if 
they could be allowed to appear before a 
joint committee of the House and Senate 
and unburden themselves once and for all 
of whatever testimony they wish to offer. 
By the adoption of rules providing for the 
sitting of joint committees the Congress 
could very much simplify the legislative 
process. This plan functions smoothly in 
many of our state legislatures. 

Each house, merely by the adoption of 
simple rules of procedure, could provide 
that each should have its separate com- 
mittees on Rules, Elections, Accounts and 
Engrossed Bills, while all other committees 
should combine in their membership from 


| three to four senators and from eleven to 


seventeen representatives. Then, on bills 
of sufficient importance to justify hearings, 
those interested would appear once instead 
of twice, as now. 

Only one set of committee rooms and one 
force of clerks and messengers would then 
be required. The saving of time and effort 
and money would be enormous. If the 
committee voted to report a bill it would 


| ordinarily make its report in the house of 
| Congress in which the bill originated, the 





House chairman and his associates on the 
committee having charge of it in the House, 
and the Senate chairman and his associates 
doing likewise in the Senate. 


Unpaid Claims 


Although state legislatures follow this 
plan without loss of power to the upper 
house, if the Senate should object because 
of the preponderance of House members 
and their evident ability to dominate the 
action of these joint committees, that fea- 
ture could be obviated by a rule that, while 
meetings should be joint, separate reports 
should be filed. 

This reform in procedure would greatly 
facilitate the work of Congress, would do 
away with unnecessary delay and annoy- 
ance to the public, and could be made 
effective by the simple acceptance of it by 
the House and Senate. 

In the last two Congresses, without any 
rule at all, the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor got together in the sensible 
way, held joint hearings on two bills, 
agreed on them; and then each committee 
reported the bills to its own house, as re- 
quired by the present rules. 

Uncle Sam should be the first to set the 

ood example of paying his obligations. 
But anyone unfortunate enough to have 
had a claim against him knows how 
Scroogelike he is in his dealings with his 
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creditors. Over a century ago our Govern- 
ment, by a treaty with France, traded 
away, in return for a great national advan- 
tage, the claims of American shipowners 
and merchants against the French Govern- 
ment for damages to vessels and cargoes 
caused by the French privateers and war 
vessels. By this treaty act, in the language 
of Chief Justice John Marshall, the nation 
assumed “the strongest obligation to com- 
pensate the sufferers by the French spolia- 
tions.”” From that time until now the 
settlement of these claims has been actively 
urged by the original claimants and by 
their descendants, and during the entire 
period there has never been an adverse re- 
port of these claims by any committee of 
either house of Congress. 

By an act passed in 1885 Congress re- 
ferred all these claims to the Court of 
Claims, and a large number of them have 
been found to be valid by the court but 
have never been and probably never will 
be paid, because Congress has failed to pass 
a bill appropriating the money. 

Under the rules and practice of the two 
houses a private-claim bill is rarely con- 
sidered in either house except by unani- 
mous consent, so that if any member of 
either body objects to the bill, although 
favorably reported by the Claims Com- 
mittee, it fails to pass. Because of the 
practical impossibility of securing the 
enactment of private-claim bills individ- 
ually, it was the practice formerly for them 
to be consolidated into one omnibus-claims 
bill. The last of the omnibus-claims bills 
became law in 1913. Since then the House 
and Senate have not been able to agree on 
the particular claims to be included in such 
a bill, the Senate always amending the 
House bill by adding a lot of claims that 
the House considered of doubtful character. 
Thus the House conferees have not agreed 
to the Senate amendments and all such bills 
have died in conference. As a consequence, 
many hundreds, if not thousands, of ¢ laims 
at some time declared valid by one or the 
other house have never been and never 
will be paid. 


Forgotten Promises 


The story is told of a shipbuilder who, 
during the Civil War, contracted with the 
Government to build a vessel in accordance 
with specifications furnished him. These 
specifications provided for the mounting of 
a number of guns on the ship. Being a prac- 
tical Yankee, he figured out for himself the 
weight of the proposed guns and the maxi- 
mum number that could be carried. He 
then attempted to show the naval authori- 
ties that the proposed vessel could not 
carry the number planned. But to no pur- 
pose. With the suggestion that wiser heads 
than his had figured out the specifications 
came the peremptory demand to begin 
work at once. The vessel was built and 
manned with the prescribed number of 
guns. It promptly sank, as the shipbuilder 
had felt sure it would. 

He was then asked to construct a second 
vessel in accordance with new and cor- 
rected plans. With intimations of what his 
patriotic duty was went assurances of pay- 
ment to him of fifty thousand dollars, which 
was the actual cost of the ill-fated ship lying 
at the bottom of the ocean. The second 
vessel eventually slid down the ways, was 
paid for and played its part in the struggle 
between North and South. In the mean- 
time our Yankee friend, still being prac- 
tical, sought to recover the cost of the first 
ship, but was told by the Navy Depart- 
ment that, due to lack of appropriations, 
he would have to seek reimbursement from 
Congress. His congressman introduced a 
special bill for the amount of the claim. 
Several times it was unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Claims, and once at 
least passed the House, only to fail in the 
Senate. Finally it became one of the stale 
claims, and doubtless at this moment is re- 
posing amid similar archives of the House 
of Representatives, dusty and frayed, for- 
gotten testimony of the failure of Uncle 
Samuel to pay his just debts. And what of 
theman? Hespent the remainder of his life 
in a vain endeavor to collect his bill and 
eventually died in bankruptcy, broken and 
bitter. At last accounts his grandson was 
engaged in the same hopeless quest. 

A number of years ago a young woman 
residing in my district was run over and 
permanently injured while crossing one of 
Boston’s busy streets by a War Depart- 
ment automobile truck driven by an en- 
listed man of the Army. The evidence 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Women Should Write 
For This Free Booklet 


ell find “Take Care” well worth 
ding. It is a booklet of suggestions or 
hew to get longer and more satisfactory 
wear from silk stockings. Write for it 


We'll send it free. 


To Merchants 


If you are not turning your hosiery stock 

at least five times a year, write for our 

booklet, ““Ways to Increase Hosiery 

Turnover."’ It contains practical sug 
dec 


gestions and ideas which have ‘‘worked”’ 
for other merchants 
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EAUTIFUL, finely knit stockings 
B were once a luxury that only a 
few could afford. As a result a 
great many were forced to sacrifice good 
looks for economy. But now—wearers 
of Rollins Hosiery, in ever-increasing 
numbers, know that it is economical to 
secure that “touch of distinction” we 
all desire. 


Long-wearing good looks, the true test 
of hosiery, is the test by which Rollins 
Hosiery proves its worth. And it is 
possible to have all this additional 
guality without paying an extra price. 


Men, too, know that it is important to 





ROLLIN 


Armor Plate 





For Men, Women and Children 


That touch 
of distinction 
we all desire 


select socks that combine good looks 
with long wear. And, in many families, 
it is necessary to make an even more 
careful selection of hosiery for the 


children. For these reasons Rollins 
Hosiery is made in a complete line—for 
men, women and children, in silk, 
mercerized cotton and wool—with 
choicest materials and the highest grade 
workmanship. 


Rollins Hosiery is sold direct from our 
mills to retail stores. The day you buy 
this brand from your local merchant 
will mark the beginning of hosiery 
economy for you. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS 
DES MOINI S, LOWA 
Factories: Des Moine I Bidg.; 1 } - 
ee oe a FE = Se WY _ TE AN 


HOSIERY 
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When Men Build for Permanence— 


The new Hide and Leather Building in New York, designed and 
constructed by Thompson & Binger, Inc., is one of the highest all- 
concrete buildings in the world. It stands as a stalwart example of 
the vision of men who build to endure. 


Two International Economy Smokeless Boilers were installed by 
W. L. Fleischer & Co., to heat this building. In specifying these 
Boilers, the builders carried out the same far-sighted purpose which 
was back of their selection of concrete as a building material. That 
is, final economy—economy of operation and of upkeep. And in 
addition, there was a saving in installation cost, because the 
‘*Economy”’’ Smokeless Boiler provides, within itself, a means for 
delivering dry steam, and makes header construction unnecessary. 


Besides its many refinements in design, which are responsible for 
its high efficiency in the use of fuel and conservation of attendant’s 
time, its. great durability and long life add the further economies 
of slower depreciation and lower repair costs. 





International Ec y Smokel Boilers are built by a company which has 
had 75 years of experience in the manufacture of all types of heating apparatus. 
Their final economies are the same for any building. 





BRANCHES: New York, Cuicaco, Nasnua, N. H., CLEVELAND 
DISTRIBUTING POINTS: 


PorTLAND, Or EGON, Lynch Brothers Kansas Crty, Mo., Richards & Conover Hdw. Co. 


Srokane, Wasu., Holly-Mason Hdwe. Co Greenspomo, N. C., The Langley Sales Co. 
San Francisco, Cat., California Hydraulic Engineer- Denver, Coro., Elliott Heating Supply Co 

ing & Supply Co Lonoon, ENG., International Onepipe Heater, Ltd 
Seatrtie, Wasu., Colcock Furnace Company For Western Canada: Frank Rodway, Warehouse and 


Sr, Pau, Muxn., Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. Office, 902 Home St., Winnipeg, Can 


== REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


UTICA, N. Y. 








International Economy Smokeless Boilers 


To mention a few of the many features 
of design that are responsible for high 
efficiency — 

Wing Wall Construction — Provides most effec- 
tive mixture and ignition of heated air and gases 
and consequent elimination of smoke. 

Ample Steam Space — The extra large steam 
dome and its interior construction insures a steady 
water line and smoothness of operation not found 
in other cast iron boilers. 

Excess Air Control —Air intake through feed 
door makes proper regulation simple and 
convenient. 

Grate Connections — Outside of ashpit. Can- 
not become clogged or warped from hot ashes. 
Fuels — Not restricted to use of certain grades of 
soft coal. Will burn any fuel ordinarily used for 
heating purposes. 


For complete description of all details, 
send for Booklet ‘‘International Economy 
Smokeless Boilers.’’ Address Dept. A 






We make a// types of heat- 
ing apparatus—Steam and 
Hot Water Boilers, Warm Air 
Furnaces and Onepipe Heat- 
ers. We are therefore with- 
out prejudice in favor of any 
one type. Our engineers will be pleased to offer 
advice regarding the right choice of a heater for 
any home or building. Send for Chart and Ques- 
tion Blank which will give us initial information 
upon which to base recommendations for best 
heating results. Address Dept. A. 


at the fren of ¢ood heating 


NTERNATIONA. 


HEATERS 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
showed conclusively that the young woman 
was in the exercise of due care, that the 
traffic officer had signaled the driver to stop 
and that the latter disobeyed and negli- 
gently ran over her. Had the same injury 
resulted through the negligence of the em- 
ploye of an individual or of a corporation, 
private or municipal, she would have been 
able to recover a substantial verdict in dam- 
ages within a reasonable time. But as the 
Federal Government is not liable for in- 
juries to persons or property caused by the 
negligence of its employes, and as there is 
no tribunal wherein such claims can be 
heard, the only hope of redress lay in an 
appropriation by Congress. 

To show the almost utter futility of at- 
tempting ever to get from the Federal Gov- 
ernment what would be forthcoming from 
a private individual almost before the 
wounds had healed, let me give in some de- 
tail what happened in the case of this 
young woman. A bill was introduced in 
the House and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. Evidence was prepared 
and filed with the committee, which, after 
months of delay, reported the bill favor- 
ably to the House. By the House rules it 
was subject to defeat if objected to by one 
of the four hundred and thirty-five mem- 
bers, but luckily it escaped such an early 
death. After two years in swaddling clothes 
it emerged as a full-fledged act to be further 
considered by the Senate Claims Commit- 
tee, then by the Senate itself and eventu- 
ally to be signed by the President, if before 
then it did not die from any one of the 
myriad of maladies to which claim bills are 
subject. After further delay, during which 
time the unfortunate woman was unreim- 
bursed for her injury, the Senate committee 
favorably reported the bill; and just before 
the closing of that particular Congress it 
actually reached the Senate, and would 
soon have become law but for the objection 
of one of the senators from Utah. His ob- 
jection threw it out entirely. It breathed 
and gasped a couple of times and died with 
the expiring Congress, to be born again 
when next the nation’s lawmakers met in 
session. 

This next time the bill was reported again 
by the House committee, the chairman 
warning me at the time, “If your bil! 
doesn’t make the grade in the Senate this 
time I doubt if we'll be able to report it 
again. You know the claim is getting old 
and stale and will have to make way for 
the new ones coming in every day.” 


The Obvious Remedy 


The bill passed the House a second time, 
and with the combined efforts of the two 
Massachusetts senators finally met with 
the approval of the Senate and was signed 
by the President. After four years of unre- 
mitting work on the part of men who 
should have been engaged in labors of more 
moment to the whole nation, this poor 
woman was reimbursed for her injury. Was 
justice done? No, for justice too long de- 
layed is justice dened! 

The obvious remedy for this intolerable 
failure of justice is the enactment of legisla- 
tion extending the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts to cover all cases against the 
Government, whether growing out of con- 
tract or tort. The number of cases where 
these courts now have jurisdiction is lim- 
ited to actions arising out of expressed or 
implied contracts; and, even in these cases, 
if Congress fails to appropriate the money 
in accordance with the judicial findings the 
claimant is without recourse. Claims 
amounting to many millions of dollars, 
found valid by the Court of Claims, have 
never been paid because Congress has failed 
to act on them. 

When they have been reported on favor- 
ably by the Court of Claims, why could 
they not be paid forthwith, just as interest 
on the public debt is paid now without 
specific appropriation? Any expenditures 
in excess of the lump sum appropriated by 
Congress could be made up later by a de- 
ficiency appropriation. The enactment of 
such legislation would relieve Congress of 
much work, practically do away with pri- 
vate claim bills and would correct injustice 
so rank as to constitute a disgrace to the 
nation. 

It must be borne in mind that the in- 
stance above recorded of the present un- 
happy situation is the story of how a claim 
was eventually paid. That it was ever paid 
makes it almost fictionlike, for it is so rare 
an occurrence as to be hardly believable, 
and like fiction there was a happy ending. 
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But for one happy ending there are literally 
thousands of tragedies —thousands of citi- 
zens and taxpayers who, if a hope still lin- 
gers that their Government will heed their 
prayers for relief, are doomed to eventual 
disappointment. 

Many new claims are now being pressed 
by those who lost relatives in the sinking of 
the Lusitania or who have other valid 
claims against the German Government. 
Will their fate be like that of those still 
seeking settlement of the French spoliation 
claims? As was done then, shall we accept 
some consideration for these losses, with 
the moral obligation to pass it along to 
those injured, and then coldly pocket the 
advantage and refuse payment to the 
claimants? Unless recourse is had to rad- 
ical changes in procedure, this can be 
expected. 

Probably no one thing has caused more 
adverse criticism of and more discredit to 
Congress than the wasteful expenditure of 
the taxpayers’ money in the river-and- 
harbor and the omnibus public-buildings 
bills, denominated by the newspaper press 
of the country by the opprobrious term 
“pork-barrel legislation.” 

In the interest of our foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, without doubt Congress 
ought to make appropriations for the im- 
provement of our harbors and inland 
waterways. But to secure the support of a 
majority of the senators and representa- 
tives for the really needed and justifiable 
appropriations, it has been found impera- 
tive to include in any bill reported by the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors a whole 
lot of items carrying appropriations for 
projects of doubtful merit. 


Pork Barrel Bills 


Like difficulties have been experienced in 


the construction throughout the country of | 


post offices and other government build- 


ings. The history of past omnibus public- | 


buildings bills, providing for the erection of 
expensive structures absolutely unwar- 
ranted either because of the needs of a 
community or the volume of business done 
and serving only as monuments of waste to 
the logrolling ability of the local congress- 
man, has constituted a public scandal. 

The World War caused a temporary 
cessation of pork-barrel legislation, while 
ever since the exigencies of the public 
Treasury and the need for rigid economy 
have thus far prevented a resumption of 
the former wholesale raids on the public 
Treasury. 

But the agitation for a resumption of 
this indefensible policy is growing with the 
return of normal conditions, and the pres- 
sure of members of Congress, urged on by 
communities actuated in many instances 
by selfish local pride rather than by a broad 
national viewpoint, will undoubtedly result 
in more millions being wasted unless pub- 
lic opinion can be aroused to the need of 
radical changes in our method of doing this 
type of public work. 

Not many years ago the state of Massa- 
chusetts was confronted with precisely the 
same problem. The early appropriations 
for metropolitan parkways and state high- 
ways, both of which are administered by 
state commissions, were made under the 
same logrolling and wasteful manner as 
those that characterize congressional ap- 
propriations for waterways and buildings. 
In both instances, besides the waste of 
much money, the carrying out of a compre- 
hensive plan that would achieve the real 
purpose of the public in supporting the idea 
of state parks and highways was rendered 
impossible of fulfillment. Public opinion 
was eventually aroused to a realization of 
the foliy of the old pork-barrel procedure. 
The legislature was finally induced to adopt 
the more sensible and economical system of 
making an appropriation of a lump sum for 
a series of years to be placed at the disposal 
of the Metropolitan Park Commission and 
State Highway Commission, leaving the de- 
termination as to where the money should 
be expended to the commissions them- 
selves. 

These commissions give hearings to rep- 
resentatives of cities and towns desiring 
parkways and highways, and after thor- 
ough investigation proceed with the con- 
struction work as they consider the best 
interests of the public require. Thus the 
legislature has been relieved of the burden 
of a large number of locai bills, a great 
saving of public money has been effected, 
and Massachusetts today has metropolitan 
parkways and state highways that have 
won the admiration of the entire country 
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The first cost of the Gould Battery 
that fits your car is about the same 
as others, but— 
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You can confidently expect to save real 
' money in the end when you buy a Gould 
f for your car. Don’t think this a mere claim 
— consider the evidence: the long-life records 
established by Gould Batteries in a National 


%. Endurance Contest among Gould owners 
{ 7 * have never been successfully challenged. 
4 
ie. \ if And remember that long life not only 
eA ' Oi means economy, but necessarily means the 
| reliable, trouble-free performance that every 


motorist wants regardless of price. 


Write for booklet describing the 
famous Gould Endurance Contest. 


Gould Storage Battery Co. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Chicago—Detroit—San Francisco Works: Depew, N. Y. 





Ask your radio dealer or any of the 3500 


. 
Radio Gould Stations about the new Gould Radio 


A" and " B”" batteries that can be recharged 
from an electric light socket, by simply turning a switch 
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U NDENIABLY beautiful and refined, this new Apperson 


approaches very closely the perfect ideal of our pioneer 
engineers whose ambition from the beginning, in 1893, has 
been to build worthi/y rather than in great numbers. 


This car is unique—the only car in the world to-day 
which gives its owners the advantages of a pre-selecting 
mechanical gear-shift—the only car in the world with an 
emergency brake controlled from the instrument board, and 
a driver’s compartment with no obstructions—permitting 
free entrance and egress on the side next to the curb. 


The incomparable accessibility, power and efficiency of 
the Apperson eight cylinder engine and the fine engineering 
and precision of manufacture behind the car, keep it out of 
the repair shop and in constant service—make it a car of 
most remarkable economy. 


With the speed of the wind on the straight-away and a 
buli-deg for punishment on the hills and in heavy going, 
this is just the kind of a car which invites the driver to ride 
on and on—oblivious to all things mechanical. 


Best of all, it is—AN APPERSON. 


APPERSON BROS. 
AUTOMOBILE CO. 
5 KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland 
Kansas City Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Pitteburgh St. Louis New York 


Merely push the “Selector into 
the speed desired, throw out the 
clutch and the gears are shifted 
quickly, surely and noiselessty 

a convenience, comfort and 
safety factor of inestimable 
value to women who drive thetr 

own cars. 


PRICES 
Siwes 97575 to $2100 


Kights $2800 te 83850 


| tent is indefensible. 


| Today no one could interest even the pro- 
fessional politician in a plan to return to 
the old pork-barrel appropriations. 
Obviously the same reform could be ap- 
lied to the improvement of rivers and 
ie and the erection of post-office 
buildings by the national Government. 
“But,” I hear some veteran member of 
Congress exclaim, ‘‘Congress is opposed to 
lump-sum appropriations, and never will 
agree to any such plan!” 
But during and since the World War 
Congress has been following this very plan 
| in completing existing river-and-harbor 
projects, appropriating the ny Sn a 
ump sum to the use of the War Depart- 
ment for such projects as the government 
engineers recommend to the Secre of 
War as the most urgent. It would be 
logical to extend this businesslike policy to 
ol siaavand- barter improvements in the 
future in the army-appropriation bill. Also, 
the same policy has been followed in the 
giving of Federal aid to the construction of 
roads, the immense sum of seventy-five 
million dollars being expended during the 
| present fiscal year under the supervision of 
| the Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture. 
Again, the Post Office Department is 
now given a lump-sum appropriation each 
ear for the leasing, at the discretion of the 
ostmaster-General, of private buildings 
for post-office purposes. 
here is precedent enough, and the plan, 


| which works so well in various states, and— 
| where used—in the national Government, 


| could be extended to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors and the erection of pub- 


| lie buildings without danger. 


Contested Elections 
Logrolling has been abolished in states 


| and in some instances by the national Gov- 
| ernment. The result has been happy. Only 
| one objection can be raised to its entire 


abolition, which is that it would result in a 
loss to the Congress of its prerogative to 
decide for what and where money appro- 


| priated shall be used. We have seen, 
| though, in the application of this preroga- 
| tive, because of the need of trading and 
| swapping to get one of these a 
| bills through, that Congress actuall 

| not express its honest intent. 


y does 


tive to express a dishonest in- 
And in practice, by 
leaving to the peaper authority to say where 
and how money shall be used, Congress can 
exercise equitably its right to decide broad 
questions of policy and to withhold appro- 
priations whenever the powers delegated 
are abused. 

The Constitution provides that each 
House of Congress shall decide as to the 
elections and qualifications of its members. 


A prero; 


| Under this provision the House appoints 


three committees that are empowered to 


| investigate election contests and make rec- 


ommendations to the House. When some- 
one who has run for Congress is defeated 
by a narrow margin he is likely to believe 
he has been defrauded or otherwise cheated 


| out of the election. In such case he serves 


a notice of contest on his opponent who was 


| declared elected. Eventually testimony is 


taken before local notaries that is printed 
for the use of the committee to which the 
case is referred, and after a hearing and con- 
sideration the committee makes its recom- 
mendations. 

In years gone by these contested-election 
cases were settled in the House of Repre- 
sentatives notoriously upon partisan 


| grounds, regardless of merit. 


Tom Reed once facetiously remarked, 
“The only time the House sits as a judicial 


| tribunal is when it votes to seat or unseat 


one of its members. And strange to say, 


| then only do all the Republican members 


vote on one side and all the Democrats on 
the other.” 

The committee, too, that sits on the in- 
dividual case and supposedly reports to 
the House the facts and the law, usually in 
those days divided on strict party lines. 
But of recent years the election committees 
have held so strictly to what was right, 
rather than to what was expedient, and 
have decided contests so judicially on the 
law and facts, that there been little if 
any criticism of them. In spite of this fair 

| and impartial attitude of the committees, 
however, when their reports have been 
considered upon the floor of the House, par- 
tisan spirit has been rife, and, together with 
considerations of personal friendship, has 
influenced the action of individual mem- 
bers altogether too much. 
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In the Sixty-sixth Congress, when one of 
the committees submitted a report recom- 
mending the unseating of a member of the 
minority party and the seating of the con- 
testant, a member of the majority party, 
although the committee, both Republicans 
and Democrats, unanimously joined in the 
report, only two members of the minority 
party outside of those on the committee 
voted to sustain the semijudicial committee 
findings. On the other hand, because of 
personal friendship for the contestee, a 
number of the members belonging to the 
majority party voted for him and aginst 
the findings of the committee. And, too, 
others voted for the contestee because they 
personally disliked the contestant. 

Not many months ago several of my col- 
leagues in the House stated to me, in what 
may be termed “cloakroom conversation,” 
that they couldn’t vote to unseat a member 
whose case was to come up in a few days 
because they had served on the same com- 
mittee with him. Another said: “I'd like 
to be with you, and know well enough your 
committee is right; but to tell you the 
truth, I’ve got to be with So-and-So be- 
cause I lived with him in the same state- 
room on that junket to Panama last year 
and we became friendly.’”’ Another planned 
to vote for the same man because their 
wives played cards together. In other 
words, friendship for one of the parties to a 
contested-election case blinded a certain 
number of congressmen to what was right 
and led them to do what seemed expedient. 
Little attention seems to be paid to which 
one of the candidates was actually elected 
and who thus was entitled to be given the 
seat. 

Besides the impossibility of eliminating 
portien and personal prejudices, no way 

as yet been found to prevent the consum- 
ing of altogether too much time before elec- 
tion contests are finally adjudicated. Under 
existing law, if a case is hotly contested by 
the candidates, and each takes all the time 
allowed him in preparation of his case, a 
contest cannot be actually brought before 
one of the committees on elections until 
more than a year after the election has 
taken place. Then, if the committee gives 
to the voluminous record in the case the 
serious study that justice requires, it may 
well be a year and a half before a vote can 
be taken by the House. Furthermore, 
since each committee has always more than 
one case, and generally at least three or 
four, before all can be disposed of the two 
years of that Congress will nearly have ex- 
pired. Thus it is that frequently a sitting 
member has been unseated a few weeks or 
even a few days before the gavel has fallen 
for the last time on that Congress. In the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, for instance, the 
Democratic House unseated a Democrat 
and seated a Republican on the very last 
day of the last session. 


When the Courts Decide 


The one who has been sitting and doing 
the work of a congressman surely is en- 
titled to the salary as long as he is on the 
job; while the other, when it is decided he 
should have had the seat all the time, cer- 
tainly is just as much entitled to the whole 
salary. Hence the criticism that has been 
leveled at the election committee should 
have been aimed at the present laws, which 
make it possible for contestant and con- 
testee to take advantage of technicalities to 
delay unreasonably. 

Here again a delegation of authority by 
Congress is needed to work a reform. The 
British House of Commons for many years 
struggled with the problem caused by the 
large amount of time consumed in the 
settlement of election contests and by their 

artisan character. In 1866 the British 

arliament by statute conferred absolute 
jurisdiction of all such cases upon the 
courts. In so doing Parliament did not 
even reserve to the House of Commons the 
power to review the decision of the court. 
The act, among other things, provides that: 
“‘At the conclusion of the trial the judge 
who tried the petition shall determine 
whether the member whose return and 
election is complained of, or any or what 
other person was duly returned or elected, 
or whether the election was void, and shall 
forthwith certify in writing such determina- 
tion to the speaker, and upon such certifi- 
eate being given, such determination shall 
be final to all intents and purposes.” 

This law, which has been in operation 
for over half a century, has worked so 
satisfactorily that no agitation has ever 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Woodwork that stays fresh and white! Woodwork without a finger- 
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mark anywhere! Barreled Sunlight is ideal in homes of every type. 


A remarkable paint d 


A unique, lustrous white for all interiors. 





ORDINARY FLAT-FINISH 
WHITE PAINT 


BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


These photographs were taken through a powerful 
microscope. Each was magnified to the same high 
degree. 

They show clearly why the surface of ordinary 
flat-finish white paint soils so easily. It is actually 
rough, uneven, porous. The smooth finish of Bar 
reled Sunlight resists dirt and can be washed like tile. 























ENAMEL BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


The black board on the left was painted with a 
single coat of ordinary enamel—the one on the 
right with a single coat of Barreled Sunlight 
Note the remarkable covering power of Bar- 
reled Sunlight. A single coat is generally suf- 
ficient to cover over any painted surface. 








FACTORY. Home of “Life Savers” 
showing use of Barreled Sunlight 

















sees: “ ins 
HOTEL. Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., 
one of many famous hotels using 
Barreled Sunlight 


iscovery— 


Resists dirt, 


washes like tile—covers more solidly than enamel 


ILLIONS of people have wanted 
such a paint. Home-owners who 
have dreamed of white woodwork without 
a fingermark. Owners of buildings where 
interiors that remain white are a neces- 
sity—where walls must keep their 
light-reflecting whiteness without 
frequent repainting. 
Barreled Sunlight is the direct answer 
to this need. And throughout the country 
today its use is rapidly becoming universal. 


What is Barreled Sunlight? 


Barreled Sunlight is different from all 
other paints or enamels on the market to- 
day. It is made by a special process —the 
Rice Process. 

Surprising photographs, taken through 
a powerful microscope and reproduced at 
the left of this page, show how smooth the 
surface of Barreled Sunlight is when com- 
pared with ordinary flat finish paints and 
explain why Barreled Sunlight actually 
resists dirt. 

This smooth finish not only does not 
have the glare of enamel —but is less expen- 
sive and requires fewer coats. (A single coat 
of Barreled Sunlight is generally sufficient 
to cover over a previously painted surface.) 


Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to re- 
main white longer than any gloss paint or 
enamel, domestic or foreign, applied under 
the same conditions. 

It is easy to apply. It flows freely without a 
brush mark. Where white is not desired it can 
be readily tinted. 

Comes ready mixed in cans from half-pint to 
five gallon size—barrels and half barreis. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 


8 DUDLEY ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave 
Chicago—659 Washington Bivd 
San Francisco— 38 O'Farrell Street 
And 100 other distributing points in U.S.A 


Sold by thousands of dealers 














THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 
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Proving that good looking Underwear 
can be Durable as well 


OST men will tell you that there seems to 
be no trouble about finding underwear 
that either looks well or wears well. 

But to get something that does both is a 
different proposition. 

It is right here that men find the value of the 
Maker’s identifying mark— Allen A. 

In the first place every suit of Knit Underwear 
is spring needle knit. 

Examine an Allen A knit garment and you will 
realize what spring needle knitting means to your 
comfort. Stretch it—it springs back. And it holds 
that elasticity—conforming to the body, yielding 
to every movement — keeping its good looks. 

Style and quality beyond question. 

Plus the maker’s pledge of personal responsi- 
bility for durability. 

Now: saler's— 
owatyourdealer’s — Allen A In short—style that wears. 


Spring Needle Underwear in 
the Summer weights. Made 


by bey originators of spring 
needle underwear—the only 
Kind ‘with the eacteh th The Allen A Company 
cer oar Kenosha. Wisconsin 
Makers of Allen A Hosiery for all the Family 


































































(Continued from Page 110) 
arisen to return to the old process. Though 
under our written Constitution the House 
of Representatives is made the sole judge 
of the elections, returns and qualifications of 
its own members, and consequently, though 
it is therefore impossible without a consti- 
tutional amendment to enact a statute 
conferring on the Federal courts final juris- 
diction in election contests, as the English 
have done, there is nothing whatever to 
prevent Congress from providing that all 
cases of contested elections of members of 
the House shall be tried out in the first in- 
stance in the Federal courts under such rules 
and procedure as would expedite them. 
Under such a plan the finding of the 
court in every contest, accompanied by an 
abstract of the relevant evidence in narra- 
tive form upon which the finding would be 
based, could be in the hands of the clerk of 
the House at the time of the convening of 
each new Congress. Provision could also 
be made by which the finding of the court, 
in lieu of the certificate of the governor of 
the state in which a case arises, should be 
accepted by the clerk of the House as 
prima-facie right to membership. Thus 
duplication of payment of salaries would 
disappear, except in the possible but im- 
probable eventuality of the refusal of the 
House to follow the court finding. Public 
opinion would be an effective check on such 
refusal by the House, except where a court 
had palpably erred. On the first day of the 
new Congress the Speaker could refer all 
cases to the different committees on elec- 
tions, which would undoubtedly report 
within a few weeks to the House. The 
House would accept the findings of the 
court, concurred in by the committee, and 





in a month at most, instead of a year or 
two, all contests would be finally and im- 
partially adjudicated. 

None of the evils that I have herein de- 
scribed is due to any inherent defect in our 
form of Government; none of them re- 
quires for its removal the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment—a method not 
particularly popular just at present. Every 
one of the reforms that I have advocated 
could be made operative by changes in the 
rules of one or both houses of Congress, or 
by the passage of a bill by a majority vote of 
the Senate and House and the approval of 
the President. If these simple changes were 
made the legislative machinery would im- 
mediately speed up, 
smoothly and would turn out better fin- 
ished implements with which to do the 
work of a self-governing peopie. To be sure, 
criticism of Congress would continue. It 
should. But by means of these relativeiy 
conservative changes many of the evils 
that have slipped silently into our ways of 
conducting the public business would disap- 
pear. Even then Congress would be imper- 
fect. It would continue to be a butt for the 
sharp witticisms of the vaudeville per- 
former and the subject of unkind criticism 
round the village store. But what of it? 
Were these same faultfinders members of 
Congress themselves they would discover 
how much easier it is to pick on another for 
his shortcomings than it is to do perfectly 
oneself. They would find themselves criti- 
cized even as they now criticize. 

And then if the people of the United 
States don’t like Congress they can rise in 
their wrath and change it to suit them- 
selves; and I notice that they do that very 
thing every two years. 


MY DIPLOMATIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 19) 


passing on to more distant and difficult 
posts—all these faces eager and interested 
in the work before them. 

I don’t suppose I shall ever again see 
such extraordinary gatherings and under 
such unusual circumstances; just as I shali 
never again see the carefree, happy, luxuri- 
ous existence that was so much a part of 
Rome the year preceding the war. Every- 
one was so naturally simple, so enthusiastic, 
so filled with a mission that was intense and 
inspiring. All pretentiousness was cast 
aside, forgotten; no one was playing a 
part; everyone was living one that called 
for directness, honesty, sincerity and hard 
work. A remark went the rounds in those 
days—attributed, I believe, to Hoover 
that seemed to fit in perfectly with the 
attitude of everyone, to the effect that we 
had thought we could do only certain 
things; that ourstrength would let us go only 
so far; but that the effort of the war had 
shown there was no real limit to enthusi- 
astic endeavor. People who had thought 
they could not work twenty-four hours 
without rest found they could go on indefi- 
nitely; frail women who felt they could not 
face the horrors of nursing mangled soldiers 
accomplished this without a murmur; men 
who had spent their lives sitting at desks 
in offices had shown themselves capable of 
fighting as well as professional athletes; 
the intensity of ceaseless necessity obliter- 
ated all thought of oneself. 

After Italy entered the war we naturally 
felt that German interests would be turned 
over to our embassy, as had been done in 
other countries, and it was a relief to learn 
that the Swiss Legation had been selected 
instead of our own; but we had similar work 
to perform, due to our embassy in Vienna 
taking over Italian interests there. One of 
the most incessant duties in the embassy 
from this time on was the witnessing of sig- 
natures on death certificates sent to us from 
Vienna, which we in turn sent to the Italian 
Foreign Office. I hate to think how many 
of these papers I had to sign and the sorrow 
the receipt of them must have caused. 

One afternoon, early in the summer of 
1915, when we had closed the Chancery 
rather early—by this time every traveling 
American had got safely home, and only 
those who actually lived in Italy remained, 
and embassy work had dropped off until we 
had a breathing spell, the first really since 
July of the year before—lI started off for a 
walk. Outwardly, Rome appeared very 
peaceful. Of course, it was a very different 
Rome from that of the year before; much 
less animated and much more really Ro- 
man, for the people one now saw in the 
streets, seated at tables on the sidewalks 


or driving about, were native Romans. The 
spectacled, red-booked, panama-hatted, 
weary but eager-faced tourist seemed to 
have disappeared forever. Rome had 
changed from a town that lent itself so per- 
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would run more | 


fectly to the amusement of other nations to | 
one that held only its own people and their | 


personal problems; it was as if it had sud- 
denly shifted back several centuries to a 


time when it was remote and tranquil and | 


forgotten. 

Left thus to itself, its charm deepened; 
it became a place of golden sunlight, co: 1- 
ing fountains and shadowy ilex groves. It 
seemed impossible to believe it was the 
capital of a nation at war; at least it 
seemed impossible until I had bought a 
special edition of a paper, sat down at a 
café table and began reading the latest 
communiqué, which stated that the Italian 
Army had progressed along the Isonzo and 
was digging itself in on a mountain range 


that raised one of the battlefields to an | 


altitude of ten thousand feet. 

I suddenly looked up from the paper and 
saw a procession of ambulances coming 
from the direction of the station. Behind 
them followed a line of hand-pushed 
stretchers. I asked the waiter what had 
happened. “Our wounded—the first to be 
sent to Rome.” 

While he explained this, one of the 
stretchers stopped beside the curb and the 
man who was pushing it signaled to us to 
come to him. We ran forward, the waiter 
grabbing up the bottle of vermuth and a 
glass; but when the hood of the stretcher 
had been lifted we found we were too late. 
There was only.a very calm, gray face lying 
there; perhaps one of those which had 
passed so vm by the embassy only a few 
weeks before on the way to the front. 

In spite of our neutrality we had many 
opportunities of working off some of our 
sympathy for the Italians in helping them 
in various ways. Checks and shipments of 
goods from all over the United States began 
to flow in in amazing quantities, sent by 
those Americans who had lived or spent 
some time in Italy and wished to express 
their sympathy in some material way. 
Mrs. Page turned a portion of the Palazzo 
del Drago into workrooms, where incoming 
goods could be assorted and the quantities 
of wool made into useful garments. From 
looking down the year before upon dinners 
and teas and balls, the portraits of kings 
and popes and famous beauties, now we 
saw groups of simply clad women of the 


New World giving all their time and energy 


to assisting the Old World at war. 
At nine o’clock each morning the wide 
staircase was filled with groups going to 
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GIRARDS 


came wrapped 
with dollar 
bills ~ 


the fastidious smoker would not reach 
for them more eagerly—nor would it 
enhance, in the slightest degree, their 
unique reputation as America’s biggest 
cigar value. 

Nothing more can be added to 
Girards, in ingredients or workman- 
ship, that would add to their abundant 
qualities of enjoyment. They couldn’t 
be milder, sweeter, more palatable. 
They couldn’t be of richer, more sat- 
isfying tropical flavor. They couldn't 
be more agreeable to your nerves— 
more considerate of your health. 

Girards are made with finest Havana 
toba co, seasoned to mellow maturity, 
in the old-time Cuban way—with all 
the natural flavor perfectly retained. 
They are hand-made, of course—under 
the most improved hygienic conditions. 

If you had your cigars made espe- 
cially for your own health and pleasure 
—you couldn’t get a more perfect smoke. 
Convince yourself of this at the next 
cigar counter. 

ANTONIO ROIG & LANGSDORF 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 52 years 


tig om 


Less by the box 











GIRARD 
“BROKER” 
(actual size) 
2 for 25¢ 


Americas Foremost Cigar 
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We Save Men 


Ten years every morning 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN: 


Do you know that Palmolive Shaving Cream is now used by millions? 
Three years ago we chemists were still working to perfect it. Now it is 
famous almost the world over. 

And it is saving its users every morning,we figure, about ten years of time 
This is its history Made to please 

Here is a soap laboratory 60 years old, famed for some great creations. 
One is Palmolive—now the leading toilet soap of the world. 

We found that shaving soap could be vastly improved, so we started 
to work on that product. 


Asked 1,000 for advice 
First, we asked 1,000 typical men what they most desired in a shaving 
cream. The five things they agreed on are cited in this ad. 
Then we worked 18 months. We made up and tested 130 formulas, to 
meet those desires to the utmost. 


Twill be your choice 

Now we have a shaving cream which every man will choose when he 
knows it. Tens of thousands have taken the pains to write us to this 
effect. And not one user, so far as we know, has ever changed to 
another shaving cream. 

Now we ask you to try it—you who have not done so. We have made 
this to please you, and it will. Give us a chance to show it. Send the 
coupon for a ten-shave test. Cut the coupon now. 


5 things men desire 


1—Multipliesitselfinlather250times. 4—Strong bubbles, to support the 
2— Softens the beard in 1 minute. hairs tor cutting. 
3—-Maintains its creamy fullness for 5—Fine after-effects, due to palm 


10 minutes on the face. and olive oils. 


TEN SHAVES 
FREE 


TEN SHAVES 
FREE 





PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


PEN" 1855 \e SY 
fay \ ee 
} 





Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


7 f THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-430, Milwaukee, U.S.A. \\ 
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work with as regular punctuality as factory 
employes, and the palace courtyard became 

epository for huge packing cases that 
arrived daily from across the seas. 

It was decided, as we were still neutral, 
to give practically all these contributions 
to the Queen, who was conducting several 
depots for distribution to the soldiers. One 
day Mrs. Page returned from the Quirinal 
with an appealing story of the Queen and 
her attitude towards us. After thanking 
Mrs. Page for what had been sent her the 
day before, she said: 

“You Americans are the kindest yoo 
in the world. I not only admire you—I 
love you. And do you know why? 

She led the way to the vast reception 
room, where the ees before we had all been 
received with so much pomp and ceremony. 
It was now filled a carefully assorted 
piles of woolen sweaters and socks and 
gloves and scarfs and stomach bands. 

“You have given me all these things for 
my soldiers. No one else has sent anything 
so useful, so desperately needed. Of course, 
I love America. I should like to go there 
some day and thank each one of them indi- 
vidually.” 

One of the most difficult problems during 
those days of neutrality was the constant 
demand made on us to approach the 
Italian Government with a view to obtain- 
ing permission for the passage through 
Italy to enemy countries of American 
goods. It seemed that almost every busi- 
ness firm in America had unfulfilled con- 
tracts for goods destined to Germany and 
Austria, as well as neutral countries; and 
naturally the simplest way to have these 
goods sent, after the outbreak of the war, 
was through Italy. Or the whole, the 
Italian Government was very reasonable in 
permitting such shipments to pass, unless 
it was obvious that they were destined for 
the use of the army and soldiers. A most 
agreeable Italian was in charge of the de- 
partment that handled such questions at 
the Consulta—t’.e Roman name for the 
Foreign Office—and we spent many hours 
together, discussing the different aspects of 
these cases. In fact, one of my pleasantest 
recollections of Rome is of his room, where, 
while we argued the possibility of letting 
this, that and the other shipment pass 
through Italy and fall into the hands of 
the Germans, we could look out on the fa- 
mous fountain of the Horse Tamers, and 
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beyond it over the whole of Rome. The 
room, too, was agreeably furnished—yel- 
low damask curtains, gilded baroque chairs, 
a buh! desk and some large oil paintings, 
everything a bit gayer and more cheerful 
—_ the traditional foreign-office furnish- 

ings, which have a trick of resembling each 
other no matter how many thousands of 
miles of land and sea separate them. 

Count Manzoni had a sense of humor 
which carried us through situations that 
might otherwise have been rather difficult. 
One case baffled us for a long time, and in 
the end afforded considerable amusement. 
An American arrived with a long, tedious 
story about a shipment of rubber hot- 
water bags that he had sold to a Dutch 
merchant in Amsterdam. The bags had 
first been shipped via England, but had 
been stopped there and returned to the 
United States. The next time they had 
been started off on the Mediterranean 
route, and had reached Italy, where they 
had again been stopped. The question 
now came up whether Italy could be per- 
suaded to let them pass her frontier into 
Switzerland, where they could be sent on 
to Germany and finally into Holland. 

The representative of these bags had 
brought a roll of documents with him that 
I spent several days in trying to keep him 
from reading tome. He was the type that 
always enters an office with a leather port- 
folio, opens it, takes out reams of docu- 
ments and insists upon reading them to you 
at once. The most insistent and unes- 
capable of all pests! I made up my mind 
I'd never let him begin reading; if he had 
once got started he would have been read- 
ing still. Finally, in desperation, I prom- 
ised to take the case to Count Manzoni, 
who received my statement of the matter 
thoughtfully. 

“I’m wondering,” he said thoughtfully, 
“what use Holland has for one hundred 
thousand rubber hot-water bags.” 

“Isn’t that easily explained by the coal 
shortage? They want to keep warm.” 

“And Germany is desperately in need 
of rubber.” 

“What do you mean exactly?” 

“That if that shipment of rubber goods 
entered Germany it would remain there.” 

“Then you think this man is actually 
sending them to Germany?” 

“Don't you?” 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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NOVO BUILT OUTFITS 
j Drag Line Hoists, Pumps, Air Com- 
pressors, etc. Power for M‘xers, 
Crushers, Conveyors, etc. 
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If your power requirements are as little 
as 1% horsepower there is a Novo Single 
Cylinder Engine to give you that power 
with unfailing regularity. 
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: Novo Single-Cylinder Engine There is a Novo Engine to meet 
§ 1% to 10 H. P. (frost-proof) every industrial power need. En- 
4 gines designed and built for just 
¢ : . that purpose alone. 

s If you require more power, P 


there is a Novo Four Cylin- 
der Engine to supply up to 
40 horsepower. 


So designed they will do the work 
you want them to do and do it the 
way you want it done. 





A Novo Engine for every 
power need from 12 to 40 
horsepower. 
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So built they will keep on doing that 
work better than you expected and 
for longer than you counted on. 
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That is the Novo reputation for re- 
liability. 







Novo’s usefulness is extended by 
Novo Outfits. These outfits are 
Novo built and capable of unusual 
eee S performances. They cover a wide 
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Novo EF Four Cylinder Engine—25 to 40 H.P. 
Novo AF Four Cylinder Engine—10to 20H. P. 
Novo LF Two Cylinder Engine—7 to 9 H. P. 


























Loaders, etc 

Novo Engines and Outfits are sup 
plied through factory distributors. 
They have been selected because 
of the service they render. This in- 
cludes advice, field service, spare 
parts, fittings, repair parts, attach- 
ments and supplies. 


OVO ENGINE (CO. 
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The ‘‘Radio Special’’ 


In which, with rare success, the distinctiveness 
of sport model design has been combined with 
the ability and dependableness of other Gard 
ners. A special paint job in Gardner Limousine 
Blue; brown Spanish genuine leather upholstery; 
Tuare steel wheels; spare tire and cover. Nickel 
plated radiator shell, bumper, cowl lamps, head 
lamps and front fender mirror. Aluminum 
step plates and aluminum trunk rails, 
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To Harness Power 


Vibration is the deadly enemy of 
efficiency and long life in a motor car. 
Automotive engineers have long been 
trying to conquer it. 

A direct and simple solution—the 
five bearing crankshaft—is embodied to- 
day in the improved Gardner Motor. 
No other make of four-cylinder motor 
at this time offers this type of con- 
struction. 

Five main crankshaft bearings in- 
stead of two or three mean that the 
shaft, whirling at great speed and sub- 


jected to strains and stresses from many 


angles, is evenly supported throughout 
its length. There is no chance for whip 
or side-play to develop. 

The Gardner five bearing crankshaft 
has eliminated the commonly expected 
vibration point from the car’s entire 


range of operating speeds; has retained 
every advantage of four cylinder design 
without its most serious limitations. 

The result is a vast difference in per- 
formance—a smoothness of well-har- 
nessed power, a swiftness of acceleration 
and a flexibility of operation such as 
you would never anticipate in a car of 
this type and price. 

The Gardner Four delivers mileage 
economically, and is distinctly a long- 
lived automobile; product of an organ- 
ization that has been serving the Amer- 
ican public with dependable transporta- 
tion since 1882. Every Gardner Four 
is guaranteed in writing for one year 
by its maker. 

A simple test—a ride in the car itself 

will best demonstrate the exceptional 
quality of Gardner performance. 


THE GARDNER MOTOR CO., INC. 
ST, LOUIS, U. S, A. 


Vehicle Builders Since 1882 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

I had to admit to myself that the man 
was rather a German type, and his name 
was only slightly Americanized; but he 
came reénforced with semiofficial letters to 
the ambassador. 

“Still,” I demurred, “if we get the assur- 
ance of the German Government that these 
goods will be allowed to go straight through 
to Holland, ought that not to be satis- 
factory to you?” 

“The assurance of the German Govern- 
ment!”’ He smiled suggestively. 

“Well, what shall I say to the man?” 

He went on smiling. 

“There is always the evasive diplomatic 
answer. It will not be the first time you 
have given it, I’m sure. Tell him we are 
considering the matter.” 

When I returned to the Chancery the 
agent of hot-water bags received the eva- 
sive answer cheerfully enough; said he 
didn’t mind waiting—no doubt he was 
used to that—and quickly changed the 
subject to rings, asking me if I thought 
Italy was a good place to buy sapphires, 
adding that his wife was very fond of them 
and that he wanted to take her back a 
handsome ring. A few days later he came 
in to ask if I had any news about the de- 
cision of the Italian Government, and when 
I had given a negative answer he opened a 
package and asked me to help him decide 
in the selection of several rings he had 
found. 

‘But these are all men’s rings. I thought 
you were buying one for your wife.” 

“Yes; but these were so handsome. 
Won't you try that one on? Ah, it’s a 
beauty! Do you think two thousand dol- 
lars a big price for it? I don’t.” Suddenly 
his glance grew a bit shifty and avoided my 
eyes. “I wonder if you'd help me in a 
very delicate matter. That chap at the 
Foreign Office is a good friend of yours, 
isn’t he?” 

I nodded. 

“Suppose you offer him this ring. I 
wouldn’t mind what it cost if we could get 
him to put that shipment through for us. 
You see, I don’t know exactly how you 
grease the wires over here; but if you put 
me next I'll do whatever you say.” 

He hung on for more than a month, but 
finally left, quite openly cursing the Amer- 
ican Diplomatic service, and especially me: 
None of us were onto our jobs; we hadn’t 
the faintest idea of how to put over a deal 
even when we were shown; and as for tak- 
ing care of American interests--that was 
the last thing we had any intention of doing. 


A Wartime Wedding 


Of course, our personal problems were 
continually cropping up in the midst of the 
routine that made of most of us, during 
those war years, more automatons than 
individuals. It was rather extraordinary 
how all of us—the embassy staff finally 
settled down into about twenty-five mem- 
bers—-hit it off in those strenuous days, es- 
pecially as we were crowded into rooms 
that held from four to five—and this after 
we had persuaded the owner of the building 
to eject several tenants and give us two ex- 
tra floors. Perhaps it was because we were 
too busy to get into difficulties with one 
another; but undoubtedly the continued 
good feeling was due to the ambassador’s 
genial and sensible way of handling a large 
staff. At times, though, even he would lose 
patience with what he considered an obvi- 
ous example of lack of common sense. 
When one of the secretaries went to him in 
the midst of the war rush and said he 
wanted to be married the next week, this 
appeared to him to be the last straw. 

“Of course you have the right to 
marry,” he exclaimed. “I thoroughly ap- 
prove of it. But why under the sun do you 
pick out a time like this, when there’s more 
work to do than will ever be done satis- 
factorily? Marriages ought to take place 
in peacetimes, not when the whole world is 
upset, apparently permanently. Where can 
you find a house? Where can you find any 
food? Where can you get any coal? What 
will you do with your wife after you get 
her? Of course,” he gradually softened, 
“if you’ve made up your mind and can’t be 
changed, I'll give you the finest wedding 
that ever took place in the Palazzo del 
Drago—in spite of those gay parties Maria 
Christina used to give there—but I'll tell 
you right now, it will have to be a nigger 
wedding.” 

“What do you mean by that, sir?”’ 

“In Virginia, we call a nigger wedding 
one that takes place on Saturday so the 
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groom will have Saturday afternoon for 
half holiday, all of Sunday, and return to 
work early Monday morning. That’s what 
you'll have to do. You might as well get 
all idea of a honeymoon trip out of your 
head right now. You can’t have it. I 
can’t spare you.” 

Then followed a long discussion of the 


possibilities of being married in Italy ac- | 


cording to American laws, as the secretary 


wished to avoid the endless procedure inci- | 


dent to Italian marriages, the weekly pub- 
lishing of bans, and the like. At one time 
our Government had allowed marriages to 
be performed by our consuls; but evidently 
this had led to complications that made the 
Department of State find it advisable to 
withdraw such permission. However, when 
the department was consulted on this 
special matter, and the explanation made 
that the man was a secretary of embassy 
and the lady an American citizen, a reply 
was received stating that as it concerned a 
diplomatic officer, no objection was held to 
the marriage being performed in the em- 
bassy and thus taking place on American 
soil; the legalizin 


of the procedure would | 


| 
be embodied in the ceremony being per- | 


formed by an American clergyman in the 


presence of the ambassador and consul | 


general. 
contract, which in turn was to be filed in 
the Department of State and thus have a 
legal record made of the event. 


Affairs of State 


The morning of the eventful day the 


These three were to witness the | 


ambassador came into my room, looked me | 


over critically, displayed his white spats 
and asked if he met the requirements of the 


man who was to give away the bride. Then | 


he turned to two men who were in my 


room, and after greeting them asked if | 
they didn’t think it too much to expect of | 
a man to discuss business two hours before | 


his wedding; also, didn’t they think it 


dangerous to accept that man’s advice | 


given at such a crucial moment? Of course 
they knew nothing about the event and re- 
treated with many apologies. 

The ambassador turned to me with a 
whimsical frown. 

“You are the first man I ever saw work- 
ing on the morning of his wedding. If I 
had seen a fellow at home doing it I'd 
have said he was a pretty poor sort of a 
bridegroom.” 

‘It shows what diplomacy, combined 
with war, will bring one to. I had to see 
those men this morning. It was important.” 

He stood about, undecided. 

“TI don’t like the looks of it. Close up 
and go out for a walk—and compose your- 
self. If you aren’t excited you ought to 
be; it’s expected of you. I'd go with you 
myself, but I’ve got to go to the Consulta 
at eleven—a conference with Sonnino, But 
I’ll be on hand at twelve sharp. Don’t get 
nervous waiting for me.’ 

However, we all did. In the ballroom of 
the Palazzo, which had been banked with 
great sprays of mimosa, an effect that sof- 


tened a setting which seemed always to de- | 


mand medieval costume, the embassy staff 
assembled, the only outside: being the 
mayor of Rome, who had been invited in 
deference to local authority, and who had 
sent a floral gift so large that it had to be 
taken to pieces before it could be brought 
into the house. We watched the clock 
until noon had struck, and then someone 
decided to telephone the Consulta and ask 
for the ambassador. The answer came that 
he was in conference with the entire Italian 
cabinet and could not be disturbed. How- 
ever, a few moments later he came in, out 
of breath and complaining bitterly of an 
embassy staff whose purely personal idio- 
syncracies made it necessary for him to 
break up war conferences. In the midst of 
a declaration of policy cn the part of the 
Prime Minister he had had to rise and ex- 
plain that he had to leave and go to a 
wedding! 

The pinch of war began to be felt in 
Rome towards the end of 1916. Lack of 
coal was one of the first problems to be 
faced. In spite of its reputation for being 
one of the sunniest places in the world, 
Rome can at times be bitterly cold; and, 
of course, those years when coal became 
almost impossible to find and quite ex- 
travagant in price—it went as high as fifty 
dollars a ton—the weather was excep- 
tionally rainy and penetratingly damp. 
American oil stoves saved our lives. The 
advertisements in the papers of people 
carrying oil stoves about with them from 
room to room was an actual experience in 
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Fashion emphasizes 
silk—the Fownes 
creations are ready 


Many spring and summer gowns derive 
their inspiration from the vivid Orient. 
Silk gloves give the exquisite finishing 
touch. Stunning effects of contrast may be 
secured by ignoring the maze of colors and 
boldly selecting gloves in white or black or 
a neutral pastel shade which repeats some 
one note in the whole attire. Fownes lend 
themselves admirably to the varying mood 
in this—pre-eminently a silk year. They 
are most economical because they fit, wear 
and hold their shape as good gloves should 
—-and as Fownes gloves always do! The 
genuine are stamped Fownes in the wrist. 
Fownes Brothers & Co. Inc., 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Send for Silk and 

fabric booklets. 
“How to wear and 

how to wash them” 


It's a Fownes 
—that’s all you 
need to know 
about a glove 











those days. It even got so bad at one time 
that we had to live, eat and sleep in the one 
room that could be kept warm. For a while 
it seemed as though we were going back to 
me days of primitive existence. 

became an even more serious ques- 
aL. than coal, and — it has always 
been the favorite topic of conversation at 
all diplomatic dinners I have ever at- 
tended—which recalls the child’s comment 
that grown-ups never talk about anything 
but food, money and other grown-ups—it 
now dominated even war news. The simple 
things for which Italy is so justly famous— 
macaroni, olive oil and veal—practically 
disappeared from the markets. The mer- 


| chants began to hoard these articles, and 


| asked exorbitant prices for them; and at 





best they had to be bought sub rosa, as the 
government — only certain quan- 
tities to be sold to each person. Tickets for 
bread were finally issued, and the famous 
bread lines came into existence—a rather 
diverting affair for Italians, as they made 
of it a sort of daily meeting ground on 
which to discuss the war and exchange 
gossip. 

What became of chickens and beef no 
one ever knew, though it was said that all 
these went to the front. 


Real Food From Home 


When it began to look as if we were all 
going to become by force vegetarians a 
sudden relief appeared in the form of huge 
quantities of tinned corned beef that 
had been brought from America. I have 
always liked corned beef; but I never ex- 
pected to look upon it as a great delicacy, 
which it became in those days. If we had 
friends coming to luncheon and wanted to 
have a specially smart affair, we always 
served corned-beef hash. It became the 
piéce de résistance even at embassy lunch- 
eons. As for butter, that disappeared as 
though it had never existed. 

One day during a tea party our cook 


| rushed into the drawing-room with bulging 


eyes, held aioft a strange-looking package 


| and announced in a trembling voice, “One 


kilo of butter!’’ And everyone gathered 
about to inspect and smell this unbelievable 
find. 


When it got to the point where we didn’t 


| know in the morning if we were going to 


have anything to eat that day we all 
wrote home to our relatives to send us 


| food—sugar, tinned butter, white flour, 
| anything, everything—and to send it to the 


| afterwards, if at all. 


Department of State, which would forward 
it on to us in the diplomatic pouch; other- 
wise we would have received it months 
The pouches soon 
became a sort of grocer’s delivery w 
Every time these bags arrived all work in 
the Chancery would cease while we gath- 
ered about to watch Francesco open them 
and sort out the various provisions. 

One pouch arrived in a deplorable state, 


| very soft and mushy, smelling of sugar and 
| oozing from all sides a sticky sirup. When 


opened it was found to contain, besides 
confidential instructions from the Secretary 
of State to the ambassador, a smashed 
wooden pail of strawberry jam that the 
— of one of the secretaries had sent 
im. 

If something particularly appetizing ar- 
rived for one of the embassy staff all the 
rest of us would invite ourselves to dine 
with him that night and help him enjoy it. 
When the pouch arrived with a delicious- 


| looking ham, nothing would do but that 


| we should 


t Francesco to boil it at once 
and serve it in the Chancery. It seems 


| almost unbelievable now to look back on 


those days and remember that for practi- 
cally two years we were actually hungry 
and, in the winters, cold. 

There were an unusual number of pro- 
fessional entertainments going on, though 


| almost all of them had a tinge of propa- 


ganda. Great Britain sent out her famous 
Coldstream Guards band to play for the 
delectation of Romans, who got much more 


| fun out of watching those giants march 
| about in their wonderful bearskin hats than 


in Ih yee to what the English considered 
_ music. The effect of the Scottish 
lighlanders on Italians was a bit dubious, 
for when they saw these serious-faced, 
kilted products of their great ally begin to 
dance to the accompaniment of. bagpipes 
they burst forth in convulsions of laughter 
that was almost hysterical. The Garde 
Républicaine had a real success with their 
rendering of the Marseillaise, and the ar- 
rival of Saint-Saéns with a complete com- 
pany that gave performances of Samson 
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and Delilah under his personal direction 
crowded the Costanzi as in prewar days. 

Every Sunday afternoon there was a con- 
cert at the Augusteo—the vast auditorium 
built on the ruins of the tomb of Augus- 
tus—where a Roman orchestra was led by 
a visiting conductor of renown. Debussy 
appeared here and failed to convince Ital- 
ians that modern French music, even 
though composed by an ally, was accept- 
able; and a real thrill of excitement flashed 
over Rome when it was announced that 
Toscanini was coming to conduct the or- 
chestra and had chosen several Wagner 
numbers for his program. Was music in- 
ternational? Could a nation at war with 
Germany sit placidly and listen to music 
that was so characteristically Teutonic? 
Could even Toscanini convince them that 
they had been wrong in forbidding the 
playing of enemy music? However, when 
Sunday arrived the Augusteo was crowded 
to the roof. 

More intense interest was given to the 
event by the fact that the day before Padua 
had been raided by German airplanes with 
particularly horrible success—a_ school 
buildixg had been bombed and more than 
a hundred children killed. 

Toscanini began with several Palestrina 
numbers that brought forth tremendous 
applause. Then, during an ominous silence, 
he lifted his baton and gave the signal for 
the bird music from Siegfried. A sharp 
hiss shot across the hall and died away. 
The music continued without further in- 
terruption; and those who had been most 
vociferous in their belief that the most 
famous German composer’s music would 
not be tolerated by Italians—especially at 
a moment when their relatives were being 
killed—had to confess that perhaps after 
all music was above national hatred. How- 
ever, not one hand was raised in applause 
at the finish. 

The second Wagner number was the 
Death March from Siegfried. Again com- 
plete silence awaited the signal from Tos- 
canini. The first bars of that superb music 
rolled across the auditorium; and then, 
rising sonorously above the orchestra, came 
a man’s voice, as distinct as though spoken 
through a great trumpet: 

“Bravo, Signor Toscanini! Play that for 
our dead at Padua—our dead women and 
children, killed yesterday by boche bombs!”’ 


Distinguished Visitors 


In an instant every person in the hall 
was on his feet and a roar that was deafen- 
ing deadened all sound of music. Tosca- 
nini waited patiently for the excitement to 
subside. He waited ten minutes; he waited 
twenty; he waited half an hour; and then, 
in desperation, he lifted his hand and gave 
the signal to begin again. The roar broke 
out with renewed violence. Finally Tos- 
canini turned to the audience, looked it 
over contemptuously, threw his baton on 
the floor, marched out and left Rome that 
night. After that no more German music 
was attempted until the Armistice had 
been signed. 

We had many American, British and 
French financiers coming through at differ- 
ent times, and now and then a party of 
labor leaders. I was sent to the station to 
meet Mr. Gompers, with special instruc- 
tions from the ambassador to show him 
every courtesy, and to put on a top hat 
and frock coat for the occasion: 

“Tt’s all well enough to meet financiers, 
even royalty, these days in sack suits; but 
when it comes to receiving the head of the 
American Federation of Labor you want 
to put on everything you have.” 

Most of the financiers, especially the 
Americans, remained only a few days in 
Rome, and left apparently with the im- 
pression that the time for their endeavors 
in Italy had not yet come. I recall one 
especially—-one of our most conspicuously 
successful men—who was much interested 
in the conditions that would face Italy 
after the war, and who made the remark 
that he was amazed at the potential de- 
velopment, especially water power. I spent 
two days i in going about with him, present- 
ing him to different ministers, taking him 
up to Marconi’s villa on the Janiculum, 
where, by means of something that looked 
like a fruit jar and a piece of wire, we 
listened to news being sent out from Petro- 
grad, Constantinople and London; and 
finally at his request drove with him out 
on the Campagna so that he could get a 
comprehensive view of the aqueduct sys- 
tem used during empire days. 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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‘There’s no wear-out to lead 


EATHER and time have no 
effect on lead. You can place 
it underground and leave it there 
for centuries. Or you can put it on top 
of the tallest building and subject it to 
every attack of wind, rain, and storm. 
For roofs of buildings and for rain-water 
drainage, lead has been used for several 
centuries. A leaded dome dated 1553 still 
stands intact on Barnard’s Inn Hall, in 
London. On an outer wall of Windsor 
Castle, England, a pipe-head made of lead 
has served since 1589. The cathedrals of 
France have been protected by lead 
roofs since medieval times. 


Lead on the roof 


Lead in the form of Hoyt Hardlead 
sheeting is used on many buildings today 
where permanent, water-tight roofs are 
desired. This lead, hardened with a little 
antimony, has less weight per foot than 
ordinary metallic lead. It is rust-proof 
and lasts longer than any other metal 
suitable for the same purpose. 

This same hard lead is employed in 
other ways than as sheeting for roofs. 
On many of the finest buildings in this 
country are pipe-heads, leader pipes and 
bands, gutters, hangers, flashings, cop- 
ings, made of lead to insure protection 
against rain and storm. This lead is also 
used in the construction of skylight 
framework and ornamental figures. 


These are parts that are usually costly 
and difficult to renew. But make them 
of lead and after the first cost there is no 
other. 


Keeping this lead in place 


These building products are not only 
made of lead, but lead in the cinch ex- 
pansion bolt assists in fastening them to 
the building. These bolts and lead-coated 
screws and nails help to secure gutters, 
bands, and other parts of the lead drain- 
age system to the walls. And they do 
not pull out. 


Where you know lead best 


There are a hundred-and-one other 


uses to which man has put lead. None of 
them, however, is so familiar as that of 


lead as paint. Tons of pure metallic lead 
are corroded every day to produce the 
white-lead that protects the outside 
walls of thousands of houses. 


Manufacturers know the value of 
atone os white-lead in making 
“Save the surface and ~~z : “hy 
you save ill"aerkegg J paint and use white 
~~ Jead as the principal 

ingredient in the paint they make. The 
professional painter puts on what he 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 
Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


calls “‘lead-in-oil,”” which is pure white- 
lead mixed with pure linseed oil. 
Property owners are becoming more 
and more aware of the necessity of pro- 
tecting their houses against deteriora- 
tion. “‘Save the surface and you save 
all’’ is a truth wise men do not deny. 
And they are saving the surface and 
their investments with white-lead paint, 
which is impervious to moisture and 
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adds indefinitely to the life of a building. ¢ 


Look for the Dutch Boy 


NaTionaL Leap Company 
makes white-lead of the high- 
est quality and sells it, mixed 
with pure linseed oil, under 
the name and trade-mark of 
Dutch Boy White-Lead. The 
figure of the Dutch Boy you 
see here is reproduced on 
every keg of white-lead and 
is a guarantee of exceptional purity. 

Dutch Boy products also include red- 
lead, linseed oil, flatting oil, babbirt 
metals, and solder. 

Among the other products manufac 
tured by National Lead Company are 
came lead, litharge, lead wire, shot, lead 
wool, and lead plumbing materials. 


More about lead 
If you use lead, or think you might use 
it in any form, write to us for specific in 
formation. 
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The new OHIO is a hit! 


Anything that could really improve a cleaner already famous was 
bound to be popular. Before you buy ANY cleaner see Model-5 


By MRS. MARY MADISON 


HE new Onto has “gone over,” as theatrical folks 
6 Bes But that was a pretty safe deduction before- 
hand, considering the Oxnto-Tuec family tree. 
Thousands of practical housekeepers have gone on 
record that the previous Onto models were the last 
word in electric cleaners. 

And now comes Model-5 with many improvements, 
dictated by the needs and suggestions of women who 
manage homes. Three points of superiority stand out 
in the new Onto that should be remembered, even 


Third, the tremendous air-pull. The motor is not 
slowed down to accommodate a brush, but applies its 
full force to the suction-fan. The new Outo has not 
only great suction, but a direct, streamline air-way— 
gulps the dust instantly out of the thickest rug and 
shoots it, without unnecessary lifts or turns, straight 
into the bag. 

Another important feature of the new Onto is its 
light weight. It is so light that even a child can easily 
carry it from room to room, or upstairs and down. 
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Thus comfort and convenience are combined with 
cleaning efficiency. There are many other reasons why 
the new Onto is the cleaner for YOU. The little book- 
let, Good Housecleaning, tells you what you should 
know before buying any cleaner. Send for it. 


if you lose sight of the other important features. 

First, the self-starter feature. Lower the handle, 
and the motor transmits a dizzy whirl to the dust- 
extracting fan; raise it, and the motor stops. No 
ruinous running on one spot when you ate called 


to the phone. No propping against a chair or in a 
corner—the Ontostands alone, 
both literally and figuratively. 
Second, the gently revolv- meas 
ing brush (not motor-driven) care forrugs and upholstery with 
w hi h brightens the nap, and TVEC os cr a ne tiger 
4 Cc 7 S 4 « « s 
| ap» . you how. And you are not obli- 
picks up hair and lint and The Cleaner with the Self-Starter gated one bieto buy until you get 
ravelings as only a revolving good and ready. Let him dem- 
heccigle autil onstrate the new OHIO right in 
: : your home on your own rugs. 


The “OHIO Man” is not a mere Salesman 


The OHIO man is, first of all, 
agentleman. He has had special 
training on how to clean and 


Here is the rug-sparing brush that 
moves only when the cleaner moves. 
It gets the lint, hair and threads, 
and the powerful air-pull gets every 
last bit of dust and dirt, no matter 
how deeply it has been driven into 
the rug or carpet. The brush also 
freshens the nap, without fraying it. 


This is not a catalog. It’s a 
booklet that tells you what you 
ought to know before you buy ANY 
cleaner—and forestalls regrets later. 
It tells you how to get more done 
with less effort. Your copy is wait- 
ing for you. Where shall we send it? 








Send 
cea 


T ome! ll y/ 





this 
>» book: 





THE SELF-STARTER 


Make very sure that the cleaner you buy has a self-starter. 
It’s so convenient to raise the handle and have the motor sto, 
to lower it and have it start. No switches to think about. The 
OHIO is as simple as a broom, but as powerful as a March 
gale, turned inside-out! 





The United Electric Company, Canton, Ohio 
Since 1909 
In Canada, The United Ei®rric Co., Led., Toronto 


Also makers of TUEC Stationary and TUEC Swimming-Pool cleaners. A few valuable dealer and distributor 
franchises are available. Also opportunities for high-grade ““Omo Men." 


_ Built as Women Wanted it Built 


© The United Electric Company, 1923 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

We got out of the motor at a spot that 
has always appealed to me as the most 
superb view in the world—just a little be- 
yond the tomb of Cecilia Metella on the 
Appian Way. Back of us stretched an av- 
enue of cypresses, black with oncoming 
evening, at the end of which loomed the 
dim dome of St. Peter’s; to the right the 
Campagna rolled straight out to the sea; 
to the left the Sabine Hills rose, skeleton- 
like and amethystine; and directly ahead 
Rocca di Papa sprang up against a deepen- 
ing blue sky, with each pane of glass in the 
tiny village afire with rays of the setting 
sun. It was that quiet hour just before 
night comes on, yet tremendously dramatic 
in a seemingly artificial arrangement of 
lights. The sky was full of pageantry; the 
atmosphere alive with vibrations that 
seemed to be voices—one of those mo- 
ments when the great past of Rome rushes 
up about you, magnificent, articulate. 

I watched the financier’s face, interested 
in the enthusiasm shown in it. It surprised 
me to find that he, supposedly interested 
only in the commercial opportunities a 
scene afforded, had fallen under the spell 
of ancient Rome. 

“Isn’t it wonderful to stand here,” I ex- 
claimed, “and look out over a scene so 
vibrantly filled with events that have made 
our civilization! Think of the things that 
have taken place along this road! It was 
here those magnificent caravans passed on 
their way to and from the East; it was 
here that Spartacus and his followers were 
crucified for attempting freedom; it was 
along here that Peter, fleeing from Rome, 
met Christ and went back to suffer the 
same fate as his Master. And over there 
Zenobia lived a prisoner, brooding on her 
past glories; and there Hadrian built his 
country palace; and there Cicero con- 
ducted his summer school; and there Nero 
was forced to screw up his courage and face 
death; and there Julius Cesar rendered 
homage to the gods for granting him vic- 
tory over Gaul!” 

The financier said nothing; his glance, 
following the long line of broken aque- 
ducts, showed the concentration of deep 
thought. 

“Yes,”’ he said finally, “it really offers 
great opportunities. Why, do you know, 
it wouldn’t be any trick at all! A little 
patching done here and there to those 
aqueducts, a few hundred feet of iron pipe 
connecting them, and you’d have a water 
power that would make hundreds of fac- 
tories spring up overnight! Instead of de- 
serted fields and ruins, and those dismal 
cypress trees—given over to poppies and 
stray sheep—this would be a land of the 
full dinner pail!” 


The Red Cross in Italy 


By the end of 1916 it was fairly clear 
that the end of our neutrality was in sight. 
February of the following year brought the 
breaking of diplomatic relations, and by 
April we were at last in the war. From a 
strangely anomalous position the embassy 
suddenly became the most popular spot in 
Rome. Delegations from all over Italy 
called on the ambassador to congratulate 
him and themselves; our colleagues surged 
about us with open arms; bands and pro- 
cessions paraded the streets, stopping al- 
ways before the embassy to make speeches 
and be addressed by the ambassador, who, 
by this time, was able to reply to them in 
Italian; and there was an amusing cabinet 
crisis during which the Minister of the 
Marine had to resign because he had said 
there was no use of thinking the entrance 
of the United States had ended the war; 
that we would never be able to send over 
enough soldiers to make any impression; 
that German submarines would see that 
they never reached Europe. 

And then our Red Cross arrived. The 
first group of this organization—there were 
three before a permanent one settled in 
Rome—came about the end of 1917. The 
object of the visit was apparently to find 
out the needs of Italy. A second contin- 
gent arrived soon afterwards; and the third 
and permanent one, made up of a group of 
well-known business men, architects and 
doctors, came during the winter, when 
Italian morale was at its lowest. These 
last appeared on the Roman horizon with 
considerable—as the Italians said—slancio. 
They were a fine-looking lot, smartly 
uniformed and with an impressive air of effi- 
ciency. Even Francesco—always difficult 
to please—admitted they gav2 the impres- 
sion of being qualque cosa. They were very 
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soon installed in a large building, organized , 
departments to cover the whole of Italy, | 
and went to work in a way that had much | 
to do with creating an impression of un- 
limited funds and capacity for undertaking 
and carrying out anything. 

he embassy was at once bombarded by 
everyone who had a pet charity or needed 
financial help to continue work that had 
been going on for three years. 

“T want to meet every member of your 
Red Cross,” said a Roman matron, the 
second day after they had arrived. ‘ Will 
you be good enough to extend an invitation 
to lunch with me tomorrow? Just telephone 
how many I must expect.” 

And as the lady was one of the dominat- 
ing influences in Rome and one of the most 
efficient war workers, they were advised to | 
accept the invitation. As a matter of fact, 
Rome and the whole of Italy received them 
with open arms, and a Britisher said soon 
after they arrived: 

“There is no use of our organization re- 
maining any longer in Italy. Your Red 
Cross is so tremendously rich that it makes 
our efforts appear entirely puerile. We are 
going to close up and let them handle the 
whole situation.” 

Although there are some who are in- | 
clined to criticize the management of the 
Red Cross, and cite instances of waste and 
inefficiency and make fun of the amount 
of swank that appeared in some quarters, 
there is no doubt in my mind that just those 
qualities were the most valuable from a 
psychological point of view—and partic- 
ularly so in a country like Italy, which 
loves show and evidences of great wealth. 


Building Up Morale 


We ourselves may have been somewhat 
amused at the generous use of titles and 
uniforms and ceremony; but it was just 
what Italians loved, and it gave them the 
feeling that if we did everything in such a 
spread-eagle way we were undoubtedly 
the most valuable ally they could possibly 
have. Again, in Italy we had no soldiers; 
and for a long time Italians had to judge 
of what we could do solely by the Red 
Cross. One Italian frankly confessed that 
the style in which the Red Cross went 
about had more to do with bracing up the 
morale of Italy than anything that had 
appeared during the war. 

The Red Cross became specially effective 
during the moral slump that swept over 
Italy after the retreat from Caporetto. I 
remember a lady coming to the embassy 
and saying she wished to explain to the Red 
Cross the greatest danger that was facing her 
country, a danger they could aid so much 
in overcoming. We saw so many people 
who had all sorta of schemes for ending the 
war that her statement was not taken very 
seriously until she began to describe her 
work among the wives of soldiers and to 
advance the theory that the discourage- 
ment and lack of morale at the front was 
due in great part to letters the soldiers were 
receiving from their families. She had gone 
deeply into these conditions and found that 
numbers of soldiers were receiving letters 
from their wives, beseeching them to return 
home and save them from starvation, tell- 
ing them that they had absolutely nothing 
to live on: that it was practically impos- 
sible to obtain work, and that the price 
of food was beyond their empty purses. A 
number of letters were shown to prove these 
statements. One was tragic in its sinister 
suggestion that if the husband did not re- 
turn soon his wife and daughter would be 
put out of their house and only one profes- 
sion left open to them. The Italian govern- 
ment, through lack of funds, was unable to 
cope with this situation. 

The Red Cross was quick to see that here 
was one of the most serious problems-—one 
existing far away from the front and yet 
closely connected wich it. It was easy to 
understand that no soldier is going to fight 
enthusiastically for his country when that 
country does not take care of his family, 
left without him. Committees were imme- 
diately formed to study this situation and 
furnish wives and children of fighting men 
with enough to live on—always with the 
understanding that they would write at 
once to their husbands and fathers and tell 
them that they were being taken care of 
and were once more safe and happy. This 
was probably the most effective work done 
by the Red Cross in Italy; and surely it 
reached the very heart of Italy’s greatest 
problem at a time of desperate crisis. 

Almost every suggestive and practical 
plan that was submitted by Italians was | 
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“Here's the equipment you want. 
my new radio set. Did you ever see 


more beautifully made? 
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“You should have heard the set over at 
They have a stage of radio 


house last night. 


frequency amplification, a detector and two-stage 
audio amplifier with this tuner and a loud speaker. 


“We had Boston and Fort Worth and 
everything between. Why, it was just like having 


entertainers right in the room! 


reason I haven't 
to have a radio set of my own was because of 
There wasn’t any 
It was so clear that | 


that stuttering and whistling. 
of that in Hayden’s set. 
was sold right then and there. 


“Yes, | knew you'd ask about the price. 
just shop around as I have and compare values. 


“I feel confident you will never be satisfied until 
you have Atwater KenT radio equipment.” 


etn date dnl ch Aad tect cei dildos ter hd, Rd doch i dl 


A circular describing the entire line of Atwater 
Kent radio equipment is yours for the asking, 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING 
STENTON AVENUE 


Philadelphia 
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Planning 
for tomorrow 


N addition to meeting your needs today, a part 

of the unseen service of your electric light 

and power company consists of planning for your 
needs of tomorrow. 


Service must be ready whenever a new home, 
a new hotel, a new school, a new theatre, a new 
store, a new church or a new factory is built. 
And that service, once installed, must be at your 
command every second during twenty-four hours, 
every day, every year. No time off—no vacations. 


Your company must anticipate the growth of 
your community by the continuous investment of 
new capital in generators and distribution systems. 


That capital—$750,000,000 a year for the 
country as a whole—can be attracted to live 
communities that wish to grow and will to grow. 


One million, seven hundred and fifty thousand 
Americans have invested their money to furnish 
electrical, service to the country. Other thousands 
will join them and the plans of today will become 
the realities of tomorrow. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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received sympathetically and wey, meng 
put into operation by the Red Cross; but 
another very successful work that was en- 
tirely of American conception was a custom 
we inaugurated of giving the soldiers de- 
parting for the front little packages of 
cigarettes and chocolate. They were 
merely trifling things; but the effect of a 
group of American women gathered on the 
dreary station platforms and distributing 
these packages to the soldiers individually 
was something new in Italian experience 
and, as one soldier expressed it, made them 
feel as though someone was actually think- 
ing of them in another way than just as 
cattle being sent to slaughter. As the war 
went on and on, without any end in sight, 
an obvious apathy developed among Ro- 
mans. Many large contingents of soldiers 
would leave without any sound of music or 
the waving of a flag or a single cheer. In 
this way it was that our fresh and undamp- 
ened enthusiasm proved such a wonderful 
encouragement during those last eighteen 
months, when energy and patriotism were 
becoming deadened by ceaseless effort. 
After the Red Cross came the Y. M. 
C. A., which accomplished its best work 
in 1918, when Rome was introduced to the 
diversion of seeing a real American cafeteria 
established in the center of town, where 


| concerts and dances and lectures and meals 


were going on all day and all night. Our 
enthusiasm and energy became contagious; 
our apparently unlimited money made 


| Italians gasp. 





The most surprising thing to all of us in 
the embassy was that, with our entrance 
into the war, the importance of the Chan- 
cery and the amount of work to be done 
there dwindled almost into insignificance. 
In a few weeks the military attaché’s office 
grew to large proportions and took an en- 


| tire floor above the Chancery; the same 


change came over the naval attaché’s staff; 
a commercial attaché’s office, with nu- 
merous assistants, was established; the 
Bureau of Public Information took two 
floors of a large office building; and the de- 
velopment of Intelligence seemed to reach 
out and embrace everyone. We really felt 
very much out of it at the embassy. From 
having struggled along for three years with 
an inadequate staff, and worked from early 
dawn until late at night, we suddenly found 
ourselves left high and dry, with nothing 
really important to do. 


Nightmare Holidays 


It actually became so dull that we oon 
to take week-end vacations; and up to that 
time I had been out of Rome only three 
times—three short and somewhat poign- 
ant experiences. The first time was a trip 
to Paris, where the ambassador sent me to 
carry some confidential communications to 
Colonel House, to whom I was instructed 
to describe conditionsin Italy. I wasin Paris 
only a day and night, and spent most of 
that time waiting to deliver the communi- 
cations into the hands of a rather small man 
with very keen eyes, who received me reclin- 
ing on a sofa, his legs covered with a fur 
rug. I had no chance to describe conditions 
in Italy; I was kept too busy trying to an- 
swer questions the existence of which hadn't 
occurred to me before. It was like going 
through a diplomatic examination all over 
again. I have often wondered if Colonel 
House employed this same method of at- 
tack in the various consultations he was 
having at that time with world premiers; 
though I must admit that the same eve- 
ning, when we met again in Mr. Sharp’s 
house—a small dinner to the French pre- 
mier, Briand—he was somewhat less re- 
lentless in his questions. However, this 
may have been due to some extent to the 
fact that Monsieur Briand did not speak 
English. 

My second trip was to Milan, where I 
went to make an address at the opening of 
an American chamber of commerce. As 
usual, the ambassador had been invited, 
could not go and sent me to represent him. 
Though I tried to get out of this by plead- 
ing that I had never made a s ch in my 
life—not even a recitation at school, always 
playing hooky those days when scheduled 
to speak—he refused to send anyone else, 
and said it was high time I learned how to 
make a speech if I intended to make di- 
plomacy a career. 

“That's all most diplomats do. It’s 
what's expected of them—to talk and talk 
and talk and never say anything. This is an 
exceptional opportunity for you to begin.” 

I spent the whole week before the hor- 
rible ordeal in preparing a speech, having 
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chosen a subject about as fitting for the 
opening of a chamber of commerce as for a 
— al meeting—the irresistible charm of 
taly. At any rate, I was delighted with 
the way I had handled the subject, and 
spent days learning my s h by heart. 
When I reached Milan and was met by a 
reception committee and taken to a res- 
taurant where two hundred men had as- 
ee for a banquet, every word of that 
ch left me as though it had never been 
qhonsht of. Fortunately I had a copy of it 
in my pocket, and when I rose and fa 
two hundred pairs of eyes I knew the only 
thing to do was to pull it out of my pocket 
and read it. 

I began in such a low voice that several 
voices across the room called out, ‘‘ Louder, 
if you please!’’ This increased my distress, 
but not nearly so much as when the 
toast master pulled the tail of my coat and 
whispered, “Go on to the next page. 
You've read that one twice.” 

The third and last trip was to Venice 
almost as cheerless an experience as at 
Milan. I had spent the day in the train, feed- 
ing my enthusiasm at the prospect of see- 
ing Venice for the first time on imaginary 
visions of gondolas and wonderful palaces 
and music on the water in the moonlight. 
I arrived in a downpour, was led down 
slimy steps to a gondola that I only knew 
was there by feeling it, and peered out into 
absolute darkness. Not a light was visible 
in the whole place. I was told that I was 
on the Grand Canal; it might just as well 
have been Hudson River so far as seeing 
it went. When I reached a hotel, was con- 
ducted to a damp, dingy room lighted by a 
single candle and was given the comforting 
information that I would have to go out 
to dinner, as no food was being served in the 
hotel, I began to regret having left Rome. 


News From Caporetto 


An hour later I got hold of the consul 
and asked him to go somewhere to dinner 
with me—if such a place could be found in 
along narrow passages and across deserted 
squares and over slippery bridges— Venice 
was risking no chance of being seen by 
bombing airplanes—and finally reached a 
restaurant near the Piazza San Marco. We 
ordered dinner and soon forgot surround- 
ings in a discussion of whether the Italians 
were going to be able to hold out against 
the tremendous Austrian offensive just be- 
ginning. So deep were we in this subject 
that perhaps half an hour had gone by 
when we suddenly realized that no food 
had been brought us. Upon looking up we 
found the restaurant completely deserted. 
Not a single waiter was in sight. We 
called, got no response and finally went out 
to the front door and found a mass of 
people surging about a notice that had just 
been posted up telling of the disaster at 
Caporetto and announcing the impetuous 
rush of the Austrian Army directly upon 
Venice. 

I never got any dinner that night; in 
fact, I was only too happy to reach a train 
that was leaving in twenty minutes—the 
last train out of Venice for many weeks, 
which I just caught by employing four 
gondoliers to paddle me up the Grand 
Canal at motorboat speed. 

Thus ended my third and last vacation 
during the war. 

It was very mortifying to be caught in 
bed at the time of the Armistice. I shouldn’t 
have minded so much if there had been 
something serious the matter with me, a 
major operation or something of that sort; 
but to miss all the celebrations just on 
account of a thorn in the toe—which 
proved a veritable thorn in the flesh—was 
a bitter disappointment. There I lay, 
propped up in bed, while good friends 
rushed in at different hours of the day and 
night to announce the capitulation of Tur- 
key, the complete routing of Austria, the 
flight of the Kaiser into Holland, and at 
last the signing of the Armistice. 

The ambassador came in this last day 
and sank down rather wearily in a chair 
and sighed. 

“Aren’t you celebrating, sir? Isn’t the 
Armistice really signed? Isn’t the war 
over?” I asked, surprised at his weary and 
unenthusiastic expression. 

“Yes, the war is over. At least they say 
it is. But I’m wondering if the real trouble 
isn’t just beginning. How under the sun is 
this old topsy-turvy world ever going to 
get straightened out again?” 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Richardson. The seventh will appear 
in an early issue. 




































































DETECTIVE 
WILLIAM J. BURNS 


William J. Burns, Director of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the United 
States Department of Justice, is the 
founder of the William J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency which bears 
his name. Burns was born in 1861 in 
Baltimore and later moved to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where his father was elected 
Police Commissioner. It was at this time 
that Burns, Jr., became interested in 
criminology, and has since devoted his 
life to it. 


The organization that Burns developed 
stands back of every Super-Safety In- 
sured Bank Check issued, 


Each Check Insured 
by the Hartford 
and Protected by Burns 
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$1000.00 


INSURANCE AGAINST CHECKRAISERS 





Thousands of crooks, amateur and professional, get over 50 million 
dollars each year through check frauds. Hardened professionals, 
petty crooks, preying on housewives, and dishonest employees 
making their first misstep—all trying to get your money dishonestly. 


Numerous devices, patent inks and com- 
plicated methods have been devised. But 
the increase of this form of crime shows 
their futility. Today bankers and business 
men have come to use Super-Safety Insured 
Bank Checks as the only form of bank 
check which really protects 


Each of these insured bank checks is printed 
on the finest and safest paper yet devised. 
At the slightest attempt at alteration the 
paper fairly screams the fraud. It is appar- 
ent to anyone who looks. 

But to make sure against the hardened pro- 
fessional who can devise a means of beating 
anything yet discovered, ihe checks are 
protected by a policy covering the 


dividual depositor up to the amount of 


$1,000. 


The bank gives this free insurance to 


every customer; there is a duplicate of 


the policy issued with each check book. 
And should there be any loss through al- 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Bank Checks in the World 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Des Moines 


Look For This Trade-Mark on Your Checks 


San Francisco 


teration, “penstroke” increase or similar 
fraud, your policy protects you and your 
bank from loss. 


In addition to this, each bank which uses 
these checks has the entire organization of 
the William J. Burns International Detec- 
tive Agency, Inc., behind it. “Insured”— 
the trade-mark of positive protection—is 
printed on each check. And the warning 
“Protected by Burns.” Would any crook 
try to raise a check so protected? 

Can you afford to ignore this positive pro- 
tection? Do you believe in waiting until 
the horse is stolen before locking the barn? 
Ask your bank today about Super-Safety 
Insured Bank 


Why banks are now giving 
depositors insured checks 





Checks. Thou 
sands of progres- 
sive banks today 
supply them and ments 

the protection aca 
service free 


tem"’ more intelligently. 


just what your balance is 


checks out properly, in ink 


ay by Check 


You always have a receipt for pay- 


You never make a mistake in 
You can operate your budget sys 


You always know from your stubs 


CAUTION: Always make your 


Use 


Super-Safery Insured Bank Checks 
Your bank probably supplies them 
Send coupon for attractive illus 
trated book, by William J. Burns, 
“Stories of Checkraisers—and How 


Denver to Protect Yourself.” Pree for the 


asking 











Send For This Interesting Book Today 





THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
5950 8S. State St., Chicago 


Gentlemen : Please send me, without obli 
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—what the name 


Federal Standard 


means to the Radio user 


For the protection of Radio users we have applied 
the term Federal Standard to our complete line 
of Radio Equipment—perfected with all the 
resources developed during more than twenty- 
two years of experience in the manufacture of 
communication apparatus. 


The name Federal appearing on any piece of 
Radio. Equipment means that this unit was 
designed by our engineers, made in our own 
factory from the finest materials and scientifically 
tested and adjusted before reaching the user. 


All Radio orn made by this company is 
guarded by the Federal guarantee as to materials, 
workmanship and efficiency in operation. 


Therefore, when you buy Federal Standard 
Head Sets, you are absolutely certain to obtain 
the high standard of quality universally endorsed 
by experts. 

For complete Radio satisfaction ask your dealer 

for Federal Standard Radio apparatus. Accept 


no substitute. Write today for complete Federal 
Radio catalogue. 


Federal Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers of a complete line of Radio Equipment 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Boston New York 


Philadelphia 
Bridgeburg, Canada 









Chicago 






San Francisco 
London, England 
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| (Continued from Page 18) 


It is not proposed that the bureau should 
| have a large collection of finger prints. It 
| would obtain from every country the prints, 
| photographs and description of every inter- 
national criminal, and see that his move- 
ments from one country to another were 
| duly reported; it would undertake to warn 
| the police of the place to which the criminal 
| was going, and fo: photographic 

copies of his identification. The moral 
effect of such a procedure upon interna- 
tional criminals would be surprising, It 
| would drive a large number of them out of 
business altogether. 

Take, for example, one case out of many 
in my own experience. An Austrian courier 
had taken to evil courses, which landed 
him at Dartmoor under a sentence of penal 
servitude. He spoke half a dozen languages. 
Before his release he arranged with a 
well-educated English convict to go into 

| partnership with him. The Englishman was 
to pose as a wealthy peer who traveled with 
a courier, and the two were to go from hotel 

| to hotel on the Continent, robbing their 
fellow guests. Against a pair like this an 
international police bureau would be the 
only possible protection. If such men knew 
that a warning had preceded them they 
would be wise enough to take no risk. 

The idea of an international police asso- 
ciation is not new to the United States. For 
years past an unofficial body of this kind 
has been in existence, with an office in the 
state of New Jersey, but though it has 
done useful work among police officers in 
America, apparently it has not been recog- 
nized by the Government, nor has it made 
much headway abroad. The need of some 
kind of international solidarity has long 
been felt. Conferences have been held at 
uncertain intervals, with very useful re- 
sults. The last one, which took place in 
New York City under the presidency of 
Commissioner Enright in 1922, showed the 
value of personal contact between the 
heads of police in different countries, but 
as these functionaries are continually 
changing, such conferences should be held 
at fixed intervals. A body of this kind 
would call public attention to the remark- 
able fact that the United States is almost 
the only civilized country that publishes no 
criminal statistics. Some of the states do 
produce statistics, but these are not pre- 
pared upon a uniform plan and are therefore 
useless for purposes of comparison. 





Great Gain at Small Cost 


Crime is a disease of society, and it is im- 
possible to call a physician to prescribe for 
a patient unless he is made acquainted with 
the symptoms. If accurate Federal statis- 
tics were published year by year in Wash- 
ington the actual growth of lawlessness 
would be measured; a comparison could be 
made between the different states, and the 
public conscience, which has not yet shown 
signs of awakening, would be stirred to ac- 
tion. The statistics of the most lawless 
states would be taken as a blot upon the 
community; sensible legislation and the 
strengthening of the police would follow, 
and the activities of the so-called prison 
reformers, who are apt to ignore the public 
right of protection, would be curbed. Pub- 
lic opinion might even be stirred to demand 
Federal legislation or concerted state legis- 
lation against the sale and carrying of fire- 
arms. If, as is almost certain, it should 
prove that there were fewer thefts of auto- 
mobiles, fewer hold-ups and fewer crimes of 
violence in states that have instituted a 
state police force, a great impetus would be 
given to this valuable safeguard to social 
security. 

The financial burden of an international 
bureau may be ignored. An annual con- 
tribution of, say, fifteen to twenty-five dol- 
lars for every million of population would 
probably suffice. Every state already pays 
more than this sum to support the Interna- 
tional Penitentiary Commission, and the 
sum is too small to invite any criticism; 
yet the practical effect of an international 
police bureau would be far greater than 
that of the Penitentiary Commission, valu- 
able though that body has proved itself to 
be. An institution that is worth having is 
worth paying for. 

t us see how an international bureau 
would work in practice. Its first duty 


would be to issue a weekly or monthly 
bulletin, printed in English and French or 
in English, French and German. This 
would be sent to the police heads of every 
contributing nation, and to no one else. 
It would give information about the con- 
stitution and the strength of police forces 
in every country, and whether they are 
state or municipal bodies. It would record 
any changes in personnel among the chiefs. 
Its leading articles would discuss the 
appearance of any new form of crime, espe- 
cially among international criminals, and 
the police method adopted to meet it. New 
inventions that would be useful to all forces 
would be described in detail, and in this 
particular only it would open its columns 
to advertisement. Some months ago, in 
Vienna, I saw a very ingenious photo- 
graphic camera invented by the official 
poctogre her to the police of that city. 

en taking the photograph of the scene 
of a crime the camera superimposed a scale 
upon the plate in such a way that a scale 
plan was no longer necessary, since the 
scale showed the exact distance in centi- 
meters of every object in the field from the 
camera and from every other object. The 
invention had been in use in Vienna for 
some time, but it was unknown to any 
other force. 


Methods to be Employed 


The bureau would make the arrangements 
and prepare the agenda for international 
police conferences, and would suggest 
normal scales of police strength in propor- 
tion to population. At present there is no 
scale at all, and the cities of the United 
States are satisfied with a personnel that 
would be considered inadequate in every 
other country, although the high propor- 
tion of crime would suggest that the police 
require strengthening. There would also 
be a section for correspondence from chief 
police officers who desire to invite the 
opinions of their foreign colleagues. The 
best method of selecting and training detec- 
tives would be dealt with in some detail as 
a guide for the more backward forces, but 
no training school would be attached to the 
bureau. An appendix to the bulletin would 
contain the movements of international 
criminals. Specimens ,would be given of 
the documents connected with fraud, such 
as the Spanish Prisoner, and the common- 
est form of the confidence trick. The 
circulation of new counterfeit notes in any 
part of the world would be recorded to 
enable the police of the countries concerned 
to issue warnings to the banks. The con- 
viction and sentences of criminals who 
operate in several countries would be pub- 
lished, and in the case of new recruits to 
the criminal army their methods would be 
given in some detail. Special information 
would also be given regarding white-slave 
and opium traffickers and their methods. 
In all such cases photographs and finger 
prints would be given if they could be ob- 
tained, and these would be printed on a 
separate sheet in order that they might 
be cut out and filed in any form of index or 
album that may be in use. 

Speed is of the utmost importance in 
»olice procedure, and the bureau would not 
xe content with the bulletin as a means of 
warning police forces. Organizations gen- 

a would be expected to give notice of 
the departure of international thieves from 
their territory by telegram, and the bureau 
would then be responsible for passing on 
the information by telegram to the forces 
immediately concerned. For this purpose 
an international code would be adopted, to 
save expense. A very practical code for 
telegraphing classification of finger prints 
has already been adopted in England, and 
this, or a modification of it, might be ac- 
— in every country. 

ow would such a bureau serve the 
United States? Manifestly it would be im- 
possible for the bulletin to reach every 
force throughout the country. The Inter- 
national would regard the Federal identifi- 
cation bureau in the United States, when 
that is established, asits correspondent, and 
this bureau would itself issue a bulletin to 
all the forces in the United States, selecting 
only such matter as would in the opinion of 
its chief be useful to the American police. 

(Continued on Page 127) 






















































































DENTAL MUCIN 


commonly Called —- gathers 
on surface of teeth. kKemove 


t with Sanitol Tooth Paste 
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Two destructive forces 
counteracted by two dental products 


t with Sanit 


Dentists say, “USE BOTH!” 


ODAY we know that not one— 

but two dread forces are continu- 
ally at work destroying both beauty 
and very life of the teeth. 


One works openly on tooth surfaces. 
It is Dental Mucin. Naturally white, 
beautiful teeth soon become overlaid 
with this ugly yellow deposit. Unless 
promptly removed, it results in tartar. 


The other force is hidden—working 
out of reach of tooth brush in tiny crev- 
ices between teeth. It is acids caused 
by the fermentation of food particles. 


So for white, beautiful teeth combat 
Dental Mucin or film. For healthy, 
permanent teeth check acid decay. 


The Sanitoi complete dental treat- 
ment gives you the necessary double 
protection. 


Makers of the famous Sanitol Tooth Powder and other toilet preparations 


SANITOE tit Bh 
2 


Tooth Pa ste removes unsightly film 


This coupon brings you 


the Sanitol cornplete denta! treatment (see illustration) which gives 
your teeth two weeks protection from Dental Mucin and Acid-decay 
In this new trial package are generous sizes of both Sanitol Tooth 
Paste and Liquid Antiseptic. Enclose 1c in coin or postage. Mailto 


Sanitol Tooth Paste contains glyc- 
erine and very fine dental chalk. The 
glycerine softens the film then the 
dental chalk completely clears it away. 
It restores the original, natural white- 
ness to the enamel. 


Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic penetrates the 
spaces between teeth and washes out par- 
ticles of food which act as aculture medium 
for the acid forming bacteria. This bacterial 
growth must be checked to save from decay 
the precious protecting enamel on the sides 
of teeth. 


Besides imparting the most delightful feel- 
ing of refreshment and cleanliness to the 
entire mouth—Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic 
strengthens the gums and lends a fragrance 
to the breath. It is concentrated. 


Try this complete dental treatment. 


Try both! See special offer! 
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unshaken confidence of the experienced 
housekeeper? 


} | OW can a brand of coffee earn the calm, 
a 


Not by promises alone, nor by anything ex- 
cept unvarying flavot and goodness. 


The many coffee-wise housekeepers} all over 
the country who rely on the uniform flavor of 
Maxwell House Coffee can’t look into our five 
plants and see how carefully we select their 
coffee, and how thoroughly we clean it, and 
how skillfully we blend it, and how well we 
roast it. Nor do they realize that all this artistry 
in coffee-making is the result of the experience i 
of two generations of two families. y 


But they do know that from the very first 
time they served it, Maxwell House Coffee has 
lived up to its promise “Good to the Last Drop.” 


Your dealer sells Maxwell House Coffee in 


the sealed tins. Ask for it by name. SOLD ONLY IN SEALED 


TIN CANS — CONVENIENT 
TO OPEN AND USE 
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Also Maxwell House Tea 
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(Continued from Page 124) Besides the radical agitators, there are 
I can think of many ways in which this the ee criminals, like the an- 
would be of immediate benefit. Take, for archists, I. W. W. men and nihilists, who 
example, the case of a consignment of do not travel only for the purpose of rad- 
opium, cocaine or heroin; an immense _ical propaganda but with the direct purpose 
quantity of these drugs is smuggled into of assassination and sabotage. These 
this country on the person, or concealed in men used to be the scourge of European 
personal luggage in such a way as toescape police forces, and they may well become 
the vigilance of customs officers. Butifthe so again. The international bureau would 
police of New York, Boston or San Fran- keep a special index of such men and 
cisco had timely warning of the approaching make it its business to know their where- 
arrival of European suspects they would abouts and their intentions through the 
warn the customs, and assist in the search. police of their location. The knowledge 
I remember such a case in the first year that their movements were observed would, 
of the war. Scotland Yard received a hint as in the case of the ordinary traveling 
that a well-dressed young couple who had _ criminal, often be sufficient to drive them 
sailed to Shanghai the previous week had _ out of business. Such men flock to a world’s 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of opium con- fair, a coronation, an international celebra- 
cealed in cavities between the outer andthe tion in any part of the world, as vultures 
inner skins of the lady’s trunks. Acableto circle above a flock at lambing time, and | 
the Shanghai police resulted in the discov- the police who are responsible for the safety | 
ery of the consignment, and the young of the personages who are to attend the 
couple spent an uncomfortable period in ceremonies are now driven to the hap- 
jail, to say nothing of the loss of their stock hazard expedient of temporarily imprison- 
in trade. A notification from the bureauto ing on some trifling charge all the known 4 
the police of Buenos Aires that a party of desperadoesin the place until the dangerous Y 
young women intended for the white-slave moment has passed. No policy could be 
traffic were on their way for Argentina more disastrous as far as the temper en- 
would greatly disconcert their conductor on gendered in the men is concerned. If they 
arrival. It is even possible that the bureau come with innocent intentions they go 
might furnish information of the souree away with murder in their hearts. An in- 
from which the bootlegger expected todraw ternational bureau would prevent them 
his supplies, and when to expect them. from coming at all by making it impossible 
There is a constant influx into the United for them to obtain passports. 
States of crooks whose own country has 
grown too hot to hold them. For the most How to Get the Bureau Started 
part these are English and Australians, for 
the Continentals are afraid of the language The prevention of crime is far more im- 
difficulty. They are professional gamblers, portant to the community than the detec- 
race-course thieves, hotel thieves, bogus tion of the criminal after a crime has been 
noblemen, confidence men, forgers and committed, and it is in the prevention that 
counterfeiters. Nearly all of them are an international police bureau would be 
known to the police of their own countries, felt almost immediately. Much would de- 
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HARMONY 


By EDGAR A, GUEST 















There is one room the children own, 
A room where innocence may play, 
Where every tint and color tone 
Blends with the laughter of the day. 
This makes the home we keep complete; 
Without it even monarchs sigh, 
But still those merry youngsters, sweet, if 
I vow no happier are than I. Ly; 






The next stanza in ¢ 
Edgar A. Quest Se 

will appear in an e 
issue of The Saturday 
| | Evening Post 


and a little pressure on the part of theinter- pend upon the selection of its first chief, Written Especially for fo 
national bureau would induce the police to who, above all, must be a practical police John Lucas & Co., Inc jo 
keep an eye upon applications for passports officer, and not a police crank. The crank a 
and make their intended journey known to has invaded every scientific and social Fe -4y 2 gy 

the bureau. A common blank would be body; he has wormed his way into police St a 


adopted by all forces for sending this kind offices generally as a quasi-scientific expert 
of information to the bureau. In notafew from outside who has captured the imagina- 
of these cases an interview by police officers tion of some minister of the interior. His 


on the steamer would have the effect.of trail will be found clogging the wheels of 

frightening the immigrants away, always practical work for years. The chief must 

supposing that they succeeded in evading also be a linguist and a student of the crim- 

the attentions of the immigration officers, inal problem in many countries. In his rela- 

for no class is so modest and retiring in its tions with the chiefs of police of many 

disposition and habits. Though theforeign countries he must be a diplomatist, and he 

criminal may not bulk very large in the must have a general knowledge of the crim- If there was ever a time that selfishness 

volume of crime in the United States, his inal law and procedure in every state. He was necessary, it was during the childhood 

example is bad, and the public has a right must himself possess the quality of leader- fel elem s emmeidl cue web e 

to be protected from him. ship, and be able to win the confidence of Of TNE Face WHEN & SPEcial Spur Was Tequit- 
his staff as well as of his colleagues. Men ed to cause self-assertion—and hence 

A Way to Checkmate Radicals with all thew qualifications are not very growth. Lack of harmony is, of course, the 

easy to fin aterial m; of; t ae » a 
y material manifestation of selfishness. That 

Even more has the public the right to be Since the United States does not adhere nation, bubnaiee Ge G@inamk ta etan Whee 
protected from the foreign radical propa- at present to the League of Nations, the a on ¥ OF pera . we 
gandists. Supported by foreign money, movement for unity must be initiated from conduct is regulated with a view to the 
they eriter the country furtively with the some other country. Holland, the country rights of others. 
set purpose of working on the emotions of to which Mr. Van Houten belongs, might As thatushartiters of Palen dnd Verh: Pestin: 
the ignorant foreign workmen. This in- well take the lead. Governments in these sold thruout the civilized world, Lucas has en 
fluence is obvious in every strike that has days are too fully occupied with affairs to deavored consistently to follow the policy of just 
recently taken place in the United States undertake the initial steps, but the next dealing. As a result, Lucas has many important 
where there have been riot and violence. international police conference might well customers who are the sons or grandsons of for- 
Most of these men are personally known to pass a resolution demanding that the mer custoniers: sindin tnane Glens. the Wodkets tn 
the European police, who are in a position League of Nations receive an application our institution are the sons or grandsons of 
to give to the bureau timely notice of their from them. When the program takes a con- former employes 
departure for America. Sometimes their crete form every police authority might aye : 
journey is eastward instead of westward. seek the support of its government, and the Write for The Book of Happiness 
The journey of the two notorious radicals, scheme would then be in train. The sooner ?p > 

= Nag ~ Argh oa : - . A valuable book by Prof. A. J. Snow, Ph. D., of 
Nuorteva, the Finn, and Louis Fraina, the it is done the better for society, especially NI ; . 
: EL “ - : * sa “ Northwestern University, Evanston — Chicago, 
Italian, from New York to Southampton in in the United States. : pr: 

9 é " * w * Mes . . P nee paw M giving authoritative information on the selection 
1921 was not announced te the English po- It is admitted by all authorities that the oof colewe andl edie’ Catbidatictan: ak tat Gm Geet 
lice. Fortunately we had our own sources possession of firearms is one of the con- : gi a 

: ; - : - , - time explaining color reactions on human happi- 
of information, and Nuorteva was detained _ tributing causes to a wave of violent crime, nial 
on arrival until he could be sent to Moscow but it is recognized that laws limiting the ' ; 
without passing through Finland, where he possession are useless unless they are uni- In this book, Dr. Snow, a fecrgnieet autnorey 
might have been arrested and tried for his versal. This is one of the first matters that in psychology, tells what colors are conducive to 

comfort, restfulness, harmony, etc. Write Depart- 





life for the part he took in the Finnish Bol- might be ventilated by an international 
shevik revolution in 1917. Fraina took bureau. Some of the American states make 
fright and left next day for Italy, where no the unauthorized possession of pistols a 
doubt the Fascisti took care of him. In misdemeanor. This is not enough; it must 
those cases the bureau in the United States be made an offense to sell firearms to un- 
would have notified the international bu- licensed persons, not only over the whole of 
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entire country. This was the casein Italy affairs is apt to be very inconvenient when 
at that time, and the English police did it comes to quasi-police matters. What- 
not pass on the information about Louis ever those who control the foreign relations | 
Fraina’s return, because they did not know of America may feel about the advantages | 
to whom they should send it. The estab- of isolation, sooner or later, whether they 
lishment of an international bureau would _ like it or not, they will be compelled in their 
have the effect of setting up identification own interest to join hands with the rest of 
bureaus in all countries. the world. 
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THE DEATH WARRANT 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


rate, a man with the sort of warning he’d 
had is calculated, it’s only natural, to show 
signs of it. And what happened at the of- 
fice isn’t all. That evening, half past six was 
striking when the doorbell of a somewhat 
showy, expensive flat uptown rang sharply, 
then rang again. The flat, it happened, 
was the home of a former clerk at Cobb & 
Jessup’s—by name, Ferd Daggett; and 
astonished at the bell’s persistence, the 
master of the house rose and went to the 
door. A loud cry escaped him when he saw 
who stood there. 

“Hullo, Old Stick-in-the-Mud!” he vo- 
ciferated. “How in th’ world did you ever 
get pried loose?”’ 

“Cut out the dialogue, Ferd,’”’ directed 
Horace Bundy. “I’ve got a lady in a cab 
downstairs. We’re going out to dinner, and 
I’m in a hurry.” 

“A lady? In a cab? Dinner? Lord!” 
mrtirmured Mr. Daggett simply. 

Horace Bundy ignored the remark. 

“Tomorrow I want to see you in your 
office, Ferd,” he said. “You're in Wall 
Street, aren’t you?” 

Mr. Daggett was, but that didn’t miti- 
gate his wonder. 

“Say, what’s th’ big idea?’’ he queried. 

*Business—important,”” Horace Bundy 
answered. 

m1 

MPORTANT business—yes. It was, at 

any rate, all that to Horace Bundy. 
Never in his life had anything seemed so 
important—so immediate, either—as the 
plan and purpose that engrossed him. The 
scene at the uptown flat— Daggett’s—was 
but an incident. So was the scene in 
Jessup’s office. The fact is, the day’s jolt 
had done the trick for him. He'd be dead 
in thirty days, it’s true; but in the mean- 
time he’d suddenly come alive. His eyes 
at last were open. 

Prudence— prudence and diligence. These 
are the means by which men get on, suc- 
ceed —these, plus application, toil, loyalty, 
and so forth and so on. It was said so, it’s 
certain, at Cobb & Jessup’s. Cobb said it, 
Jessup said it. It seemed as true, too, as 
they said. They had succeeded, hadn’t 
they?—that is, Cobb & Jessup. There was 
not the slightest doubt of it; they had. As 
for the others, though, their hired help 
well ——— But Horace Bundy didn’t waste 
time on that. He’d begun to see things, it’s 
true; but if his nose, too, like his eyes, had 
been opened and somewhere he’d smelled 
a rat, that’s neither here nor there. The 
swindle of life, the petty, the pindling 
frauds in particular by which men in 
business pull the wool over the eyes of 
their hired workers, now that he’d awak- 
ened, no longer seemed to concern him. 
The main thing was money—money! It 
was money—nothing but. He must get 
it, that was sure. 

True, he had tried always, as he knew, to 
do that; but as he knew, too, he hadn’t. A 
couple of thousand dollars, his savings, was 
all he had. But never mind; a man, if he’s 
prudent, thinks always of money. He 
thinks of how much he can scrape together 
to leave behind him when he goes. The 
bigger the pile the easier he feels about 
going. And that was Horace Bundy. He 
hadn’t any money to leave. 

Queer, this sudden vanity; though never 
mind that either. He knew now why he 
hadn’t money. It was the same reason 
why, in other ways, he hadn’t got on, suc- 
ceeded. It was because all his life he’d been 
wrong. 

“Wrong, yeah,” he grunted; ‘dead 
wrong.” 

One thing, though, was certain: He'd 
decided he’d never be wrong again! 


At nine promptly Cobb & Jessup’s opens 
for the day. The morning following, that 
portentous moment rapidly was drawing 
near; and out in the hall the clerks were 
punching the time clock, then bustling 
inside to their desks, when the street door 
opened and Minnie Farrand glided in. 
Usually, though Cobb & Jessup’s made no 
concession in the matter of overtime, Min- 
nie arrived daily at the office a good half 
hour or so before this. This morning, how- 
ever, something had delayed her; and 
hurriedly punching the time clock, she 
flung her hat and coat on a hook and darted 
inside to her place. As hurriedly she 
glanced around the room. 

Horace Bundy’s desk was vacant; he 
had yet to arrive, it seems; and removing 


the cover from her machine, Minnie Far- 
rand busied herself with its mechanism. 
The inspection, however, was palpably idle 
and perfunctory. All the time her eyes 
kept leaping up from the typewriter and 
flitting toward the door. The look, too, in 
her eyes was curious. There was a glint of 
hardness in their depths, and her mouth 
also was hard. It looked somehow as if she 
were smiling ironically to herself. 

The clock struck nine. Instantly the 


stir and bustle in the office ceased and the | 
clerks bent themselves to their daily stint. | 


Her eyes first on the clock, then on the 


door, Minnie Farrand watched. At times, | 


still with that obscure gleam in her face, 
she glanced at Horace Bundy’s desk. He 
hadn’t come in yet. At half past nine he 
had still_to arrive. At ten his desk was va- 
cant yet; and her eyes on the clock, Minnie 
Farrand’s look had begun to alter. 

A faint frown clouded her eyes. It deep- 


ened as the hands of the clock crawled on to | 
10:30. At that instant Cobb’s door opened | 


and Cobb put in his head. As he saw 


Horace Bundy’s vacant desk a scowl leaped | 


into his eyes. 

“Say,” he said, “‘where’s Bundy?” 

Minnie Farrand answered. 

“He hasn’t come in yet, Mr. Cobb.” 

“What—what?"’ Cobb snapped noisily. 
“Half past ten and not here?”’ He himself 
had just come in; though that, of course, 
was different; and he was exclaiming 
loudly, “I won’t have this! I won’t have 
it!” when Jessup’s door opened and Jessup 
appeared. 

“Hey, you, come in here!” Jessup di- 
rected tartly. 

Cobb withdrew grumbling, and the door 
closed. 

Minnie Farrand was openly fidgeting 
now. It was now past 10:30 and she was 
looking worried. Then, just as the clock 
struck eleven, the street door opened. 

The hall where the clerks at Cobb & 
Jessup’s hang their hats and coats is visible 
from the inside office. So is the time clock 
in the hall. His hat on the back of his 
head, Horace Bundy sauntered in. Lei- 
surely he hung up his hat. With a leer at 
the time clock, he lounged past it, not 
bothering himself to punch its dial. He had 
not removed his coat, either, as usual; and 
still grinning he strolled across the room to 
his desk. The grin, however, abruptly left 
him as his eyes encountered the glance of 
the slender figure peering at him from the 
typewriter table in the corner. Minnie 
Farrand gave a gasp. 

A stir, a little ripple of astonishment, was 
running through the room; and now it 
burst into sound. 

“Hey, whatta y’ know "bout that?” 

“Can you beat it?”’ 

“Oh, mamma!” 

“Say!” 

The cause of the commotion was the ap- 
parition that had just burst upon their ken 
Silently, however, his jaw only tightening a 
little as he crossed the floor, Horace Bundy 
ignored the outburst; and reaching his 
desk, he opened it and for a moment stood 
there. 

A new suit appareled him. In contrast, 
too, with his usual sober, not to say sub- 
dued, almost melancholy attire, the suit 
was smart; it was even snappy. His scarf, 
too, was as startling—startling for him, at 
any rate—a satin tie of natty pattern and 
tone. The suit and scarf, in fact, gave him 
a look quite boyish, though that’s nothing. 
Neither scarf nor suit was the product of 
any reckless, momentary whim, a fit of 
prodigality. As he’d figured, he owed it to 
himself. All he had left was a month, 
thirty days; and when the month was 
ended, himself with it, he was determined 
for that one occasion to look his best. That 
was why he’d bought the suit, the necktie 
with it; and with them, the silk shirt, the 
silk socks and the snappy new shoes he also 
had on. But never mind! 

“Oh, mamma!” “Qh, I say!” “ Get- 
ting married or something?” they were ex- 
ploding, when there was a sudden noise, a 
crash, 

The crash was Horace Bundy’s fist hit- 
ting the desk in front of him. At the same in- 
stant he swung around, his jaw set, his eyes 
flashing as he faced them. 

“Silence!’’ he ordered. 

They were silent. It might be said they 
were dumfounded too. 

“You listen, now!”’ he directed. “You 
might as well know now as later—I’m 
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Stucdurds of Service 


of the New York CENTRAL 


EW York Central Lines in the six months ending 
March 1 carried the largest volume of freight 
and passenger traffic in their history. 


Carloads of freight hauled totalled 4,741,178, a gain 
of 28 per cent over the same period a year ago, and of 
8 per cent over the high record of three years ago. 


Shipments were at times delayed, especially during 
the heavy storms of midwinter, but New York Central 
men kept the traffic moving, and New York Central 
had the locomotives and the cars to carry the load. 


Since the termination of Government operation New 
York Central Lines have expended more than $115,- 
000,000 for new equipment and $32,000,000 for new 
rails. 


To increase the carrying capacity of this system, 
which hauls a tenth of all the railroad traffic of the 
United States, extensive programs of capital expendi- 
ture have been inaugurated for additional tracks, larger 
engine terminals, improved passenger and freight termi- 
nals—and great projects like the Castleton Bridge 
across the Hudson River near Albany. 


Maintaining New York Central standards of service 
in carrying millions of passengers and millions of car- 
loads of freight calls for unrelenting effort day after 
day by the men who operate this far-flung transporta- 
tion system. 


The full attainment of these ideals of public service 
can only be achieved through the cooperation of the 
public authorities having jurisdiction over railroad 
finance and operation—constructive regulation that 
will encourage the investment of new capital in the 
upbuilding of railroad facilities. 
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Perhaps you’re paying for 24 hours 


of he at when you're using only 8. 
Or you're heating an entire building 

and using only a room or two. Or 
there are days’ when the sun comes 
out, and your heating * sae keeps 
right on competing with Nature. 

You ought to look into unit heating 

heat where you want it and when, 
heat as accurately controlled and as 
economical as electric light. 
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G asteam 


Steam Heat with Gas 


Gasteam is the “ pay-as-you-enter” 
heat. No space is wasted and no 
capital ts tied up in a fuel pile. 

Also, it accurately mirrors the 
weather, each radiator is a complete 
steam-heatiry plant in itself, and is 
individually controlled. That means 
a flexibility which is economy. 


is clean and convenient. There is 
And the atmosphere has a 
humidity difficult to secure with other means 
This is good for furniture and 
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merchandise, as wel! as humans. 

Business men find another advantage in 
Gasteam—-with no boiler or elaborate piping, the | 
cellar is made available for business purposes, | 
and the wages of a | 
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running this office. I’m boss here! I’ve 
been made manager of this concern, and 
from now on there’s going to be no funny 
Some of you may think I’m 
sort of a joke—you'’ve thought so, maybe; 
and if that’s the case, if you still think 80, 
all I’ve got to say is you've got another 
think. You'll take orders from me, and 
you'll carry out the orders or I'll know the 
reason why! Now, is all that understood?” 
he inquired, his jaw stuck out. “If it is 
you'd better get to work!” 

They got to work. Silently, a hushed, 
sta>tled wonder in their look, they turned 
to their desks. The hush still brooded over 
the office when Cobb’s door opened and 
Cobb’s head i forth, Cobb was 
beaming pleasant 

“ Hullo, vamos f ’ he greeted effusively. 
“Got a moment to spare?”’ 

“In a minute,”” mumbled Horace Bundy 
idly; ‘as soon as I’ve seen my mail. sf 

“ipha’ s all right, take your time,’’ Cobb 
replied; and he added, “‘ Me and Jessup’s 
goin’ out to lunch at the club this noon, and 
we thought mebbe you'd like to join us.” 

“All right, Joe,” answered Horace 
Bundy carelessly. 

There was another startling crash. This 
time it came from the typewriting machine 
in the corner. Clacking in violent staccato 
explosions, it sounded like a burst from a 
machine gun—-that or a boiler shop. Over 
it hung Minnie Farrand; and under her 
breath, her eye glittering as she struck at 
the keys, Minnie was saying something to 
herself. What she said, though, was inaud- 
ible. It was lost in the stir that again ran 
like a ripple through the office. 


iv 


HAT day at Cobb & Jessup’s was des- 

tined to be remembered. Something 
had happened, that was certain. It was 
something, too, as startling as it was un- 
mistakable. 

For years Horace Bundy had sat there in 
the Pine Street office, a mere clerk, a sort 
of cipher, remarkable if at all only for his 
cautious, careful ways and a mild, not to 
say mouselike manner. Because of it he 
long had been outstripped. He knew the 
really business—few knew it any better; 
but habitually self-effacing, and daring 
nothing because of this same daily trait of 
haere — and again he had seen 

imself shouldered aside by men far less 
equipped or able. Now, however, there 
was a change—an abrupt, sudden change. 
The worm had turned. Horace Bundy had 
asserted himself. 

It was queer, to say the least. What was 
queerest, too, was the way he took in 
doing it. It was as if no longer cautious 
and prudent he flung prudence and caution 
to the winds. If they didn’t like it, that 
was their lookout, not his; it was nothing 
to him. The indifference he showed was 
what seemed to turn the trick too. It had 


worked, at any rate, on Jessup; and 
through Jessup it had worked also on Cobb. 
It had worked on the others as well. That 


was why, no doubt, that behind her ma- 


| chine and under the barrage of noise that 


emerged from it Minnie Farrand exclaimed 
fitfully to herself. She'd guessed, maybe, 
the cause of Horace Bundy’s sudden con- 
version, his reckless indifference; but 
though she had, that hadn’t abated her 
emotion, whatever it may have been. 
Then, in the midst of it she stopped short. 
Her breath held, she glanced across the 
room. 

A telephone stood on his desk. The 
hush following his abrupt outburst still 
hung like a pall about the office when he 
took the receiver from the hook. In a 
sharp, snappy voice he gave a number to 


| the operator. 


As he got the call, then spoke again, once 
more she started. 

“Hullo! That you, Daggett? This is 
Bundy. Say, how's our old friend Pete 
doing now?” 

Pete? No one among them knew Pete, 
whoever he might be; but one and all, they 
knew Daggett. He once had been a clerk 
at Cobb & Jessup’s; and why he no longer 
was a clerk they also knew. Like Minnie 
Farrand, they looked up sharply, wonder 
in their faces. But that Pete, the object of 
Horace Bundy’s inquiry, was no wise in a 
im worry at once was 
evident. 

“That so?" he abe the grunt ending 
in a chuckle. I'll take on another 
hundred then.” 

A gasp came from Minnie Farrand. 

Rising hurriedly as Horace Bundy hung 


| the receiver on the hook, she glided into the 
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outer room. A moment later she reap- 
peared, a morning paper in her hand; and 
seating herself behind the desk, she fur- 
tively opened the paper to a page at the 
back. A double-banked column of figures 
and numerals appeared there; and, a 
troubled wonder in her look, she scanned 
the page, her eye flitting uneasily from 
column to column. 

Then in the midst of this, she heard her 
name called crisply; and guiltily laying 
down the paper, Minnie Farrand picked up 
her notebook and cil. 

“Take a letter,”’ directed Horace Bundy. 
“Jakes & Jamison city dear sirs yours re- 
ceived and contents noted. In reply would 
say —— 

“Horace,” said Minnie under her breath, 
“Horace ——”’ 

4 - in reply --— What say?” 

“Horace, are you dealing——dabbling in 
stocks?” 

“Yes,” said Horace flatly, continuing: 
—— in reply would say — 

She interrupted again. 
“You know what happened to Daggett, 
Horace. He lost his place. You'll lose 
yours if they find out.” 

“A lot I care,”’ he grunted. 

She gave another gasp. 

“You don’t care!” 

“Not a rap! I’ve got a reason,”’ he 
snapped, adding: ‘“——— in reply would 
say the price for the property is flat. You 
can take it or leave it.” 

“Horace!” she cried. 

“Yours truly Got that?” he con- 
cluded. 

She did not reply. 

The trouble darker in her eyes, Minnie 
Farrand rose and returned to her desk. 
There, for a long moment she sat staring 
blankly at the machine, the cloud of doubt 
and pain in her slender face deepening still 
further. Once or twice her eyes wandered, 
appealing, to the desk across the room; 
but the alert, brisk figure seated there 
seemed too absorbed in what he was doing 
to find time to look up at her. As if in- 
different, callous even to her and her plea, 
he kept on working, and a film for an 
instant swam into her eyes. Then her jaw 
all at once set itself, and with her head 
back, her face hardening, she stuck a 
sheet of paper in the machine and once 
again fell noisily to work. 

But that, as he'd said, he didn’t care was 
evident. There were other evidences of 
that. One of them was over in the club at 
luncheon. 

Cobb, his air and manner as easy as he 
could make them, leaned across the table. 
He was talking to Horace Bundy; and 
Jessup, a cigar in his jaw, was listening 
attentively. 

“It’s this way, Horace,’’ Cobb was say- 
ing: “Jessup and me, we're thinkin’ of 
opening an office uptown, and we're talkin’ 
of letting you be in charge. How does that 
suit you, now?” 

“All right, I guess,’ answered Horace 
Bundy; adding, as idly, “If there’s enough 
in it, of course.” 

“Enough in it?’’ echoed Cobb, a little 
startled. “‘Why, we've just doubled your 
salary, haven’t we?” 

Horace Bundy nodded indifferently. 

“This is different, Cobb. If I go uptown 
I want a share of the commissions too.” 

““Commissions!"’ 

Cobb was exclaiming it again when a 
kick under the table cut him short. 

“Say,” said Jessup with a laugh, “I 
guess we'd better lay the cards on the table, 
Horace. Own ¥ 4 now! Those fellows, 
Jakes & Jamison, have been making you an 
offer, haven’t they?”’ If they had, it was 
news to Horace Bundy, though he refrained 
from saying so. But Jessup seemed to take 
it for granted. ‘It’s this way, Horace: 
We know you and jou know us; so I guess 
it’ll pay us to keep you satisfied. I guess, 
too, we can do as Soh by you as those other 
fellows. Now, what d’you say to 5 per 
cent of the net?” 

Five per cent! If Jessup yesterday had 
made him any such offer the doctor uptown 
might have been spared the need of telling 
what he’d told him. Horace Bundy might 
have drop’ dead then. Now, however, 
not even that 5 per cent. could stir him. 

“Make it 10,” he said. 

“Done!” cried Jessup. 


“ 


Nodding negligently, , —s rose. 
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“Excuse me a moment,” he said as neg- 
ligently; and leaving the table he went out 
into the club’s hallway where a stock 
ticker clacked and chattered in a corner. 
With his cigar cocked at an angle and his 
air professional, he ran.his eye along the 
tape. A lot he cared, or seemed to care, 
that the partners were watching him. 

“Look!” exclaimed Cobb. He gave his 
partner an energetic nudge. ‘‘That’s why 
he’s laid down the law to us. He’s dab- 
bling, playing stocks, and he’s made a 
knock-out in the market!” 


“Bosh!” grunted Jessup. “A fellow 
like him would never dabble. He’s too 
wise.’ 

“It’s something, anyways,’’ Cobb re- 


joined; and he added: ‘We gotta treat 
him right, Jim. If we don’t we'll lose him.” 

“Sh-h-h! Look out!’’ warned Jessup. 

A flush heightened Horace Bundy’s 
color and his eyes were bright when he re- 
turned. The two at the table watched him 
narrowly. 

“‘How’s th’ market?’’ Cobb inquired, 
making it casual. 

Horace Bundy gave a shrug. 

“The market? Oh, all right,” 
swered nonchalantly. 

“Takin’ a little flyer?’”’ queried Cobb. 

Horace Bundy gave another shrug. 

“Just as an investment, Joe.”’ 

An investment? Investments mean 
money. Under the table Cobb kicked 
Jessup, and Jessup kicked Cobb in return. 

“Yeah,”’ drawled Horace Bundy; “this 
month I’m reinvesting everything I have.” 

The two kicked each other again. 

Ten minutes afterward the clerks at the 
Pine Street office, already agog over the 
day’s doings, were more than ever be- 
wildered when the one-time butt of their 
jokes loitered in a good half hour late. 
Jessup had him by the elbow; and with 
his hat pushed back on his head, Horace 
Bundy was laughing and joking with the 
head partner. 

Jessup gave a loud guffaw. At the same 
time he clapped his companion on the 
shoulder. 

“Say, if you ain’t a card!”’ he proclaimed. 

Perhaps he was. Perhaps, too, the card 
himself realized it. He was grinning, at 
any rate, when he crossed the room to his 
desk; and still grinning, he had pulled out 
his chair and seated himself when he looked 
up to find Minnie Farrand standing beside 

im. 

“Mr. Bundy,” said Miss Farrand stiffly, 
“Jakes & Jamison phoned. It’s about 
that letter you wrote them—the one on the 
Broadway property. They have been ring- 
ing you up every ten minutes since you 
went out.”’ 

“Let 'em rave,” he grunted. 

“That’s what they’re doing,” she re- 
turned; ‘“‘you quoted them a price $10,000 
more than Mr. Jessup told you, and they 
think it’s murder.” 

“Tt is,” said Horace Bundy noncha- 
lantly. 

“Oh, well,’’ she rejoined drearily, “they 
want to close, though that’s nothing.” 
Her mouth trembled, a sigh came from 
her. ‘“‘When everything’s coming your 
way why do you want to ruin it?” 

He looked up sharply. Even he was 
startled at her tone. 

““What d’you mean, ruin?” 

His jaw fell, the sweat started on his 
face as Minnie Farrand spoke again. 

“Daggett telephoned too. e called 
you just before you came in. Oh, Horace!” 
she cried, her voice a wail. ‘He says Pete, 
Mex Pete, has burst wide open, and for you 
to get over there just as quick as you can!”’ 

Horace Bundy waited to hear no more. 
In a jump he was on his feet. The next 
instant he was out at the door. 

“Herace!’’ Regardless of the others, the 
clerks now staring in astonishment, Minnie 
Farrand darted after him. “Horace, I’ve 
got it Horace h else!’’ 

Horace heard her, however, he gave 
n he did. 
orace, the doctor 

Out in the street, his hat jammed down 

on his head, Horace Bundy was running. 


he an- 


no si 


Vv 


UIN. If it was that, as Minnie Far- 
rand acutely had sensed, it was ruin, 
too, in a way she least of all had dreamed. 
The mere fever to gamble was not what had 
lured Horace Bundy to Wall Street. Gam- 
bling he detested. He recalled, too, the 
— he’d felt the time he first heard 
es was dabbling in stocks. He him- 
self had warned Daggett. When Daggett, 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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In affairs of the heart choose well the courier 
that asks your question. R-S-V-P. Her an 
swering billet-doux may subtly say the words 
you wait to hear. 








So to help in this delicate matter we've de- 
vised a candy of a thousand delights —R-S- 
V-P—a box of sweet magic which discreetly 
entices while asking a question—repondez s'il 
vous plait —and smooths the path and softens 
the heart, at just the moment the giver appears. 


‘Purity 


Johnston’s chocolates are famous 
for their purity. Cpl 


Made to the most exacting | 
standards—even the very air is 

washed before it enters the room 
in which Johnston's dainties are 
created. 


You are choosing carefully when 
you buy Johnston's. 
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e have seen houses that have 
| tte old before their time ~ 

ouses out of plumb =boards 
pulled away from their nail- 
ings ~ floors sagged . these 
are the almost certain results 
of poor materials.” 


~~. Robert Taylor Jones 
Technical Director of the ™* 
Architects Small House Service Bureau 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

true to the warning, had been fired from 
Cobb & Jessup’s, his repulsion had grown 
still stronger. A prudent man—or once so, 
at any rate—it was this very prudence, 
however, that had led him to follow in 
Daggett’s footsteps. The long and short 
of it was that he’d done it for Minnie 
Farrand’s sake. It was to provide for her 
when he was gone. 

The night before when, desperate, he 
had blurted out his confession, a sober 
second thought had come to him almost in- 
stantly. He knew prudently they mustn’t 
marry; with only a month before him it 
would never do. The knowledge, however, 
had made him only more desperate. He 
couldn’t marry Minnie Farrand; and even 
if he did, he had little if anything to leave 
her. She still would need to go on drudging 
for a livelihood; and that was why, with 
the thought to goad him, he’d plucked up 
courage to face Jessup in his office. Jessup, 
of course, had caved; but though he had, 
the raise wasn’t the chief thing Horace 
Bundy had achieved from it. It was the 
fact he hadn’t been fired. Jessup hadn’t 
fired him, as he’d been sure Jessup would; 
and if he had been wrong in that, why 
hadn’t he been wrong in everything else? 
It was quite likely he had. One way or the 
other, though, money was what he must 
get; money to provide for the woman he 
couldn’t marry. Hence, Wall Street. 

There was a clock on the wall at Cobb & 
Jessup’s. It was placed exactly so that 
when any of the employes looked up er- 
rantly from their work their eyes would be 
sure to see it. Slow, deliberate, solemn, it 
ticked on smugly. Two o’clock struck, 
then half past two. Each time the chime 
sounded in the office, the slender, silent 
figure at the typewriter desk seemed to 
shrink lower in her seat. Doggedly her 
hands beat the keys. Doggedly, her face 
set, she dragged the paper from the roll, 
put another sheet in its place. ‘Tack! 
Tack-tack! Tack!’’ tapped the keys. Her 
eyes, wandering from the machine, went 
to the clock, then drifted on across the 
room. It was more than an hour now 
since Horace Bundy had dashed out of 
Cobb & Jessup’s. The clock’s fat hands 
drifted on toward three. His desk still was 
vacant. 

Jessup’s door opened and Jessup put out 
his head. It was the third or fourth time 
he’d done it. 

“‘Where’s Mr. Bundy?” he demanded. 

Minnie Farrand fibbed deliberately. 

“*T don’t know, Mr. Jessup.” 

= knew well enough, though never 
mind. 

“Huh!” grunted Jessup, scowling. “I 
want to see him, you hear?” 

She heard. She seemed to shrink still 
lower on her seat. Then, just as the clock 
struck three, the telephone rang sharply. 
The telephone was on Minnie Farrand’s 
desk, and at the first buzz of the bell she 
snatched the receiver from the hook. It 
was what she seemed to have been await- 
ing; and as the instrument snapped and 
spluttered and then a voice emerged over 
the wire, she caught swiftly at her breath. 

“Yes, yes; Miss Farrand speaking... . 
Yes; what is it?” 

“Quick, Minnie,” said the voice. “This 
is Ferd Daggett speaking. Don’t waste an 
instant. You get down here quick as you 
ever can!”’ 

The gasp she gave was heard round the 
room. It shrilled with sudden fright. 

“What is it? What’s happened?” she 
cried. 

“Horace,” 


” 


said the voice. “Hurry! 

The brokerage offices of Rooker, Burke 
& Co. are in New Street, on an upper floor 
of one of the big skyscrapers there. It was 
at Rooker, Burke & Co.’s that Ferd Dag- 
gett did his trading. 

Three o’clock had struck; and though 
the market closes at that hour, ending 
business for the day, a little crowd of cus- 
tomers still lingered in the big room at the 
front. The list had closed feverish and 
spotty, with Mex Pete shooting off a dis- 
play of fireworks unwonted even with that 
hectic, fiery specialty. However, it was 
not just this that seemed to excite the 
throng; and crowding together, they were 
staring toward a door at the back, the en- 
trance to the private office of Buck Rooker, 
the firm’s senior partner. Buck had just 
closed the door; and one and all the cus- 
tomers were exclaiming volubly, “Did 
you see it?” 

“Hey, what’s up?” 
“Say, what hit the fellow, anyhow?” 
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No one seémed able to answer; and like 
sheep they were still crowding together, 
their faces wondering, when the door to the 
hall outside opened suddenly. Ferd Dag- 
gett appeareil there, and the crowd parted 
as he hurried across the room. With him 
was @ young woman, her face white and 
strain 

“This way, Minnie,’’ directed Ferd. 

The door! of the private office closed 
behind them} and an instant later, through 
the glass, the men outside heard the girl 
give a muffled cry. 

‘Horace!’ she ejaculated. 

Horace Bundy lay outstretched on a 
sofa in the corner. His face was white, 
ghastly pale, and he was breathing noisily. 
As the girl, her own face pallid, sped toward 
him, he looked up and strove to smile. The 
smile, though, was frail. 

“Tt’s comé!’’ he whispered. 

She bent swiftly over him. 

“Horace, tell me! What is it?” 

He told hér again—or tried to. 

“The doctor —you know what he warned. 
My heart ——” 

“Your heart?” 
gasp. 

“Yes; yau know, don’t you?” he re- 
turned, oncé more trying to vo “He 
said I hada month; he waswrong. I’m 
I think ——” 

Ferd Dagyett hurried across the room. 
He had a glass of water in his hand. 

“Here, take this, Horace,’’ he said. 

Minnie Farrand abruptly pushed Dag- 
gett’s hand away. 

“Horace Bundy,” she said sharply, 
‘vou listen tome! Never mind your heart. 
What I want to know is, did you win or 
lose?’”’ 

They all cried “‘What?”’ Horace Bundy 
included. 

“‘ Answer me!” she snapped. 
get cleaned out or not?” 

“I? Why,” he faltered—‘‘why, no! 
No, I didn’t. I won, but a 

“You won!” 

“Yes; that’s why I’m here 
It was the shock.” 

A guffaw came from Buck Rooker. Roll- 
ing a cigar between his jaws, Mr. Rooker 
had stood there looking and listening. 

“A shock, I'll tell the world!” laughed 
Buck. “It’s shock enough to jolt anybody. 
He caught Pete at the low—him and Dag- 
gett; and they pyramided all the way up 
to the top. Forty points! They've raked 
down thousands! Yeah,” averred Buck. 
“I'd faint myself if I’d got away with mur- 
der like that!” 

Minnie Farrand was gazing at him in 
wonder. 

“Thousands?” 

Horace Bundy put a hand to his heart 


she cried. 


It faltered from her, a 


“Did you 


laid out. 


again. 

“Oh!” he gasped. “Oh!” 

The girl made a sudden gesture to Dag- 
gett and Rooker. 

“Please go; leave us a moment,” she 
said. 

Still chuckling, Rooker sauntered to the 
door; but Daggett lingered. 

‘We've sent f’r a doctor,” he advised, at 
which Horace Bundy gave another gasp; 
but Minnie, again with a peremptory ges- 
ture, cut Daggett short. 

“Go!” she directed. 

As the decor closed she turned abruptly 
to the figure stretched out on the lounge. 

“Sit up,” she said sharply. 

“But my heart 

“Sit up! You're not going to die,” she 
said. 

Astonished, Horace Bundy sat up. 

“Not die? W hat say? 

“Listen to me!’’ said Minnie Farrand. 
“This morning I went up to see that doc- 
tor-—it was before I came to the office; and 
up there I learned the truth. You had 
indigestion, that’s what you had.” 

He gaped 

“Indigestion? But he told me it 
was my heart, the doctor did.” 

She gave an expressive sniff. 

“T know all about that!’’ she retorted. 
“You had indigestion; it came from eating 
in all those cheap, dreadful quick-lunch 
places. I know, too, all about that doctor!” 

He still protested. S 

“The dos etor told me I had only a 
month —— 

“T know he did!” she laughed; “that’s 
what he’s been telling everyone, the quack!” 

“The quack? What!” 

She laughed. 

“You went to him because you thought 
he wouldn’t charge you much. You were 
too prudent to go to a first-class doctor 
you thought it would be too expensive. 
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Well, when I got there this morning the | 


police had just finished raiding the place.” 
She gave another laugh. ‘He'd been tell- 
ing them all just what he told you—that 
they had only a month or so unless they 
let him cure them!” 

She was still laughing, but 
Bundy didn’t laugh. 

“You mean you knew? You knew I was 
going to live, yet didn’t tell me? You let 
me suffer?” 

His look was pained, and the laugh on 
her lips waned briefly. 

“But don’t you see, Horace? 

He didn’t see at all. 
the couch, his face painful. 

“Why did you do that?” he asked 
slowly. 

A dry sob came from her. 

“It was for your sake, Horace. You al- 
ways were so meek and mild, letting those 
people walk all over you. You were al- 


Horace 


ways so cautious and careful that you never 


got anywhere.” 

He still was gazing at her painfully. 

“What's that got to do with it?” he in- 

quired harshly, and she gave another little 
cry. 
“Just what I say, Horace! This morning 
I meant to tell you; but when I saw how 
you were succeeding I didn’t. As long as 
you thought you had only a month left you 
didn’t care what happened. And as long as 
you didn’t I knew you'd keep on showing 
your true self; I mean how able and suc- 
cessful you can be when you want to. You 
see it now, don’t you? You do, don't you, 
dear?’ 

He didn’t say so if he did. His mouth 
was open; he was gazing at her in wonder. 
“Then I got scared,” said Minnie Farrand; 
“you were going so far I was frightened. 
You were getting too brash, I thought.” 

“Brash?” The wonder still was in his 
face. He still was bewildered. 

“Yes, brash—-gambling in stocks and 
everything. I was afraid you'd get fired or 
something.” 

“Fired?” 

He gave a sudden start. The look in his 
face altered, too, and he snatched his watch 
from his poc ket. 

“Say!” he said. “Say!” 

It was her turn to look bewildered. 

“What is it, Horace?” 


He was hastily jamming his watch back | 


in his pocket. 

“Say, I gotta get a move on! 
to four! Good Lord! 
office!" 

As he snatched up his hat she laid a 
hand on his arm. 

“You don’t hate me, do you, Horace?” 

“Hate you? Of course not! We'll get 
married now—right away. Right off, Min- 
nie!” 

She gave another little cry. 

“Right off? Not tonight, you mean?” 

“IT dunno—perhaps. Just as soon any- 


A quarter 
I'll get rats at the 


ways as ever it’s prudent!” 

*Horace!” 

“Come on! Hurry!” said Horace. “The | 
office 


Daggett stuck his head inside the room. 
“Everything all right?” Ferd inquired 


affably. As everything seemed so—or, at 
any rate, as Ferd seemed to assume it 
was—he sauntered in, grinning. “Say, 


Horty,” he said, “what’s th’ card for 


tomorrow, old horse? Another little killing, | 


eh? I’ve got a hot one, bo. It’s a straight 
tip, th’ inside dope, 
I’m telling you! See you in the morning, 
what?” 

“Say, you!” said Horace Bundy. His 
face was purple; he was fairly stuttering 
Daggett looked at him in astonishment. 
“Gamble? Again?” 

“You mean you won't?” 

“Say ” But just as the explosion 
was about to burst Horace Bundy stepped 
himself. ‘‘Where’s that check, the money 
I won?” he demanded. 

Daggett had it in his hand. Horace 
Bundy took the check, examined it, then 
put it carefully in his inside pocket. 

Huh!” said Daggett disgustedly. ‘Last 
night and today you weren't so dead set 
against stocks fall Street! Not so’s 
you'd notice, anyways!” 

Horace Bundy was already at the door. 

“Mebbe I wasn’t. Yesterday and till 
now, though, I was a dead one. Now I'm 
not; and it’s up to me vo be careful, again. 
A man in my position has to be.” 

Minnie Farrand looked at him. 

“Yes,” she murmured, as if to herself, 
reflectively; “but not too careful.” 

“What say?” he inquired. 

“Nothing, dearest,”” she answered. 


He rose slowly from | 


right off the stove like | 


Let them gossip 
—he stuck to 
his work 


The neighbors of Daniel Peter 
used to shake their heads. “ Look 
at him,” they said, “just look— 
always in his kitchen—he’ll starve 





his whole family yet wasting time 
that way.” 
experiments. 


But Peter stuck to his 
And he won out! 





Daniel Peter not only originated 
milk chocolate 
and nourishing food-confecticn 


the most popular 


ever worked out—but even more 
important, he perfected the Peter's 
blend—the same fine blend that 


has remained the 


standard of 


quality for § years. 


It is an art—roasting and blend 


ing the cocoa beans. Even today 
| only foremen thoroughly trained 
in Swiss methods have charge of 
this work. And this Peter's proc- 
ess is still a secret. 








rare flavor 


Peter’s has a fine, 
that is different 
in Peter’ 
flavor 
try Peter’ 
It’s good, 


distinctive. Only 


do you get this satisfying 
If you've never tasted it, 


You'll like it 


today. 


If unable to obtain Peter pr mptly, 


rite to Lamont, Corliss, & ( mpany, 131 
Hudson Sirect, Veu Vi rk, 3 de seliing 
agents. 


» 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


Bill Gier raised his head wearily as the 
phone beside him clattered. Then sud- 
denly, as though someone had dropped an 
icicle down his collar, his backbone snapped 
straight. 

“Allright! Allright! Don’t worry now! 
I'll get him out for you! I’m going!” Bill 
Gier hung up. There had been great gen- 
tleness in his voice. 

He vaulted the table upon which his head 
had rested a moment before, and he went 
through the office door a mile a minute; 
and above the roar of the mill that sud- 
denly ingulfed him his apprehensive ear 
caught, coming from beneath the cupola 
tapping floor, a heavy, vibrant clang that 
made stark terror crawl between his shoul- 
der blades. But he put on extra speed, 
and with a single leap cleared jthe whole 
flight of steps that led down along the out- 
side of the mill building from the office to 
the level of the yard. He landed crouch- 
ing, fell violently forward, rolled, turned 
right side up, gave a hard shove of arms 
and legs and was off full speed. 

Clang! 

No time to go back into the tunnel be- 
neath the iron runners, where the dinkey 
ladles race, and where Lloyd Evan and his 
men, protected by thick masonry, were 
ramming through a small hole in the heavy 
brickwork the thick bar that knocked the 
prop out from under the cupola drop doors. 
Too far that way. The very next batter- 
ing blow might bring the bottom down. 
Straight into the dump was the only road. 

Clang! 

Bill came to the depressed siding into 
which were run the cars which took the 
refuse of the dump. The top of a gondola 
came just even with the top of the cut, 
making an easy way fora man tostep across 
it into the open side of the cupola dump. 
Planks laid across the cars made a bridge 
for the barrows wheeling cinder to them; 
made a bridge also for anyone who wished 
to cross the cut. Bill had already used it 
twice before that night. He knew just where 
it was. He sprang to the edge of the cut, 
stepped out. The shadow cast by the high 
cupola house was black. Bill did not realize 
until his foot was seeking purchase in the 
empty air that the Bessemer shifter had 
pulled the cut an hour since he last had 
used that little bridge. The cars were gone. 
The cut was empty. Bill sprang from one 
leg as best he might. 

Clang! 

Bill’s chest hit with a sickening smash 
against the edge of the cut’s far retaining 
wall. A knife went into his right side. He 
clutched, scrambled, climbed up the edge. 






“‘Look!** Betlowed Lloyd Evan. ‘“‘Two Thousand Dottars 
an Hour Going to Thunder Under Their Very Noses" 


And now Bill Gier crouched desperately, 


eyed the small hole through which the | 


heavy bar must presently come plunging. 
Around him, darkness, thinned palely by 
two arcs that clacked and gibbered in the 
roof above. No chance to make himself 
seen through that small hole in the ma- 
sonry; no chance to make himself heard 
against the uproar of the mill. Beneath his 
feet his shoe soles charred and smoked on 
the hot slag as he poised, with muscles 
bunched, watching that little orifice. Above 
his head two semicircles of cast steel trem- 
bled to open, vomiting death. The thick 
steel bar that propped them up and shut 
had already been knocked far from plumb. 
Already loosened, the long crack that 


marked the drop door’s joint sifted down | 


an ominous powder of glowing fire clay. 

On the other side of the thick shielding 
wall four burly men, ignorant of what the 
next surge of their bodies would bring 
about, sure only that the long, gloomy 
cubicle beyond the masonry was clear of 
life, gathered their muscles and took deep 
breaths. 

“This time down she comes! Guide her 
straight, you Mud-Foot, back there at the 
end! Now, beys! Yo-he-e-e!” 

Crouched in the fetid murk, half blinded 
and half choked by the steamy reek of sul- 
phurous acid, shoe soles a-smoke, foot soles 
a screaming blister, right side racked as 
though a poniard hilt stood out from it, 
watching the little hole in the brick wall, it 
is doubtful if Bill Gier, crouching there, 
tense and in torture, thought at all of the 
golden voice; or that for the sake of it call- 
ing wildly on the wire he was risking hid- 


eous death to succor one whom he utterly | 


despised, one whom he might well have 
utterly hated had he been good at hating. 
Most likely Bill Gier thought only that the 
figure lying limp and helpless, moving a 
little, moaning a little, not a score of feet 
away from him, was aman. Most likely no 


great soul struggle shook Bill Gier as con- | 


testing emotions fought for the mastery of 
him. Soul struggles are for the higher in- 
tellects. 

But big Bill Gier’s big heart was filled 


to bursting with the simple mighty need | 


for men to stick by men. And so, when 


the héavy bar came ramming through the | 


hole, shooting straight and true to the lean- 
ing post that propped up fiery annihilation, 
Bill Gier, teeth bared, hands clawed, thews 


steeled, like 4 crazy tiger flung himself | 


upon it. 

The battering blunt end of it hit Bill’s 
right side and ‘drove that poniard, hilt and 
all, down into him. But on the other side of 





the brick wall three 
husky men sprawled 
flat, knocked over as 
the big bar in their 
hands leaped suddenly 


spun into the leaning 
prop. The strong bar 
hummed, vibrating; 
moved a sixteenth of 
an inch. The crack 
between the eager jaws 
widened a thirty- 
second. Another 
shower of fire clay 
sifted its glowing 
powder down. 
**Mud-Foot, you 


guide that bar straight 
next time I'll step back 


sidewise. There came | 
noring of steel on steel. | 
Instead, Gier’s body | 
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Off duty now~ 


back next winter! 


HE Watchman of the Coal Pile, after a 


long, hard winter, is on his vacation, 
He earned it too, for he brought steam- 
heat comfort to thousands of homes that 


never had it before. 


He made the radia- 


tors in those homes silent, never-leaking, 


whole-hot, and coal-saving—and you know 


what coal-saving meant last winter. 
But perhaps you don’t know the Watch- 


man, the No. 1 Hoffman Valve. 


Perhaps, 


last winter, your steam radiators banged 


giving only half heat. 


and leaked and hissed, wasting coal and gpd then the 


BAD-HEATING 


If so, right now, while it’s fresh in your IMPS 


Valves. Do it now! 


A 5-year written guarantee 


is guaranteed in 
writing to give you five full years of satis- 
The reason for this liberal 
Simply because Hoffman 
Valves are designed and made as no other, 
Every single valve is rigidly 

tested before leaving the factory. They are’ 
instruments of precision. 


EVERY Hoffman Valve 


factory service. 
guarantee? 


valve can be. 


mind, have those inefficient radiator valves 
replaced by Hoffman Valves. Then you can 
forget your heating troubles for good. 


Overhauling time 


better watch 


ou Y 


It’s a splendid time now, when you're 
having your heating system 
after the winter, to equip it with Hoffman //7 
Next fall your heating 
contractor will be swamped, as usual, with 
hurry calls for Hoffman Valves. 


s 
overhauled 
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Phone your Heating Contractor to-day! 
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VALVES 


more heat from 


less coal 


poor cup custard, are | 
you sick? If you don’t | 
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OFF 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 


In Canada,CRANE LTD., branches in principal cities 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 











MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


THE HOPFMAN SPECIALTY CO., Inc 
Waterbury, Conn 


Please send me the booklet More 
Heat from Less Coal,’’ which describes 
in detail how Hoffman Valves increase 
comfort and lower coal-bills 
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finest suit of clothes 
no cheap buttons nor careless stitching. 

Whether you prefer the popular percale prints, pon- 
gee, madras, or the luxurious oriental silks for spring and 
summer wear, you can get them in Brighton-Carlsbad. 

But fine appearance and serviceable cloths are not the only good 
qualities of these garments. Comfort- 
is here too. Because these pajamas are big and roomy in size, 
there is none of the tightness and binding that go with snug sleeves, 
small and poorly shaped armholes, skimpiness through t 


tailored pajamas, 
Carlsbad, 


If your store hasn't the style you 
want, write us. We'll see that you're 
Pajamas 
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s you wear them! 
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there and whang you one in the eye. Now, 
boys! This time for sure! Yo-he-e-e!”’ 
Comes a great clang as steel meets steel 
| and the thick prop leaps. The steel jaws 
ape with eagerness, and with a horrible 
tape there vomits down into the cupola 
dump a hideous ~ ow! of liquid fire and flam- 
ing slime and half-digested lumps of stone 
and semisolid metal. A flaming breath 
| from the terrible regurgitation surges about 
through the long cellar for a minute, and 
| finding escape at the open side sweeps up 
to the sooty eaves far overhead. Then the 
| fire dies and the wide red splash on the 
| floor begins to dull, and nauseous vapors, 
crowding to the draft, suck up between the 
| slowly swinging drop doors under Number 
| Three. 


“‘Six pokes!’’ Lloyd Evan was bellowing. 
“Six pokes to bring down a cupola bot- 
tom!’’ Lloyd Evan and his gang were now 
back on the tapping floor. “Six! One- 
gutted men are getting scarce. Milksops 
are filling up the mills. Six pokes! Gi’ me 
one man out of the days when the pigs were 
chucked into the cupolas one by one, by 
hand, and we ‘d bring a bottom down in two 
good man’s-size whacks and then bite the 
ram in half when it was done. Six pokes! 
And four men on the ram! I can lick the 
other three of you here and now. I can 
lick any three of the new generation of 
steel men! 

And just then Lloyd Evan winced as he 
felt strong fingers clamp down on his 
bice Lloyd Evan whirled about. 

‘Vou’ re a big rum-soaked Welsh liar!" 

said Bill Gier. 

Lloyd Evan stared. The unmistakable 

| odor of singed hair came to Lloyd Evan’s 

| nostrils. He looked close. Gray flecks cov- 
ered one side of Bill Gier’s head where 
flame had curled the ends of his hair. And 
another stench, most sickening of all 
stenches, and one once encountered never 
forgotten, that of burned human flesh, was 
in the air. Men gathered. 

“You're a goat-whiskered, mutton- 
guzzling, gin-licked Cousin Jack!” said 
Gier. “You find the gang all gone down- 
stairs, and with your brains sold out to 
your belly you go ahead and drop a bottom 
without first going through that cellar to 

| see what might be there. You can carry 
| booze, you boast. They all do. If it only 
| made a monkey out of you it wouldn't 
matter. But it spreads death to those that 
have to live and work about you. I lugged 
this out of the cupola dump just as the 
doors came down. 

And as though he had for the first time 
become aware of it since he started in 
search of Evan, Bill lowered off his left 
shoulder a senseless form. In the scorched 
clothes that covered it great holes still 
smoldered like tow, their spark-rimmed 
circumferences widening, threatening to 
blaze. 

“Turn a hose on him!’ Gier ordered. 

Then he straightened up. Pain flashed 
across his face. He struggled from a coat 
that had the back half burned away, and 
| squatting stiffly, so that his body did not 
need to bend at the waist, he doubled up 
the garment and put it between Armand 
Forester’s head and the steel plates of the 
| floor. Then he rose again and turned 
| toward Lloyd Evan. 

Quitting, eh?” snarled Gier, and he 

| smashed the Welshman squarely in the 

| mouth. 

They heard about that battle at the rail 
mill—naturally. With a rolling-mill record 
in reach, the steel stopped coming down, 

Some say the thing turned out the way it 
did because Lloyd Evan never got set. That 
first smash rocked him backward, and do 
what he might, the weight of him never 
got onto the balls of his feet again. Time 
after time he tried to make it, but each 
time was set back by the wild-buffalo 

| charge of the old second line of defense. 

| Were the men too close for charging, then 
Gier’s fists, swishing from the knee, flailed 
a volley of uppercuts into Lloyd Evan’s 
beard so savage and so irresistible that 
the giant melter’s body was fairly lifted 
| straight. Not once in that ferocious bout 
| at arms did the older man get his body into 

a blow. 

Perhaps it was a careful plan of cam- 
| paign that brought Bill Gier through. But 
| there are those who saw the thing who 
| were strengthened in the conviction that 
there come times when a man is unbeat- 
able; simply that. Times when a confla- 
| gration rages so savagely within a man that 
| it must burn down of itself. Nothing can 
| put it out. Regenerative furnaces that 
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melt down broken steel pour out their 
finished stuff white hot. 

Whoever may be right in theory, they 
who watched the battle saw, as an hour’s 
end approached, Gier close, cease the 
savage attack that had been aimed at his 
opponent’s upper works, to keep him on 
his heels, and shift to the mid-section. 
Perhaps Gier knew less agony as the pon- 
derous fists of the melter got through to his 
damaged ribs. Perhaps he felt a weaken- 
ing in the blows he stopped; he felt that 
the time had passed when Lloyd Evan 
could put all his body back of his fists; 
decided that a bellyful of booze was the 
pitiful and loathsome link in the otherwise 
glorious chain which he had set himself to 
break. Behind that banded shield of 
muscle into which Bill Gier now slashed, a 
normal stomach would have continued to 
function unhurt. But now, as Gier’s mer- 
ciless shots went home, the poisoned 
organs back of that superb wall of sinew 
surrendered, like a pestilence-ridden gar- 
rison might yield with mighty bastions 
still unbreached about it. A deadly nausea 
dimmed the living target at which the 
Welshman flung his wavering and uncer- 
tain attack; and Gier became aware that 
his cwn fists were no longer bounding back 
off tough, springy walls, but were sinking 
into soft stuff that yielded flabbily, pitifully 
like a sofa cushion. With a sort of sorrow 
for the cracking of this splendid thing that 
had opposed him, Gier lifted his attack five 
inches. One shot sufficed. It struck a 
yielding target just below the breast bone. 
Then Gier stepped back and dropped his 
battered knuckles to his sides. He knew 
that the paralyzing jolt had gone through 
to the great abdominal plexus. So he stood 
and watched. And big Lloyd Evan, lash- 
ing out harmlessly into a blinding blaze 
of agony, went down, helpless and writhing, 
but with a battle grin flashing whitely 
through his crimsoned beard. 

For the first time in what seemed ages 
Bill Gier took his eyes off the man that now 
lay huddled on the floor beside him. On 
every side a ring of faces, strangely hazy, 
strangely out of focus, met his gaze. He 
swayed a little. 

‘Quitting, eh?”’ he snarled at the waver- 
ing ring. “Sure I’m quitting! Quitting 
this rotten game for good! To hell with 
steel! It breaks men! Sucks them dry of 
sap! Eats up the best ten years of them 
and kicks them out to make room for 
younger fodder!” 

The ring of faces swam into clearer focus. 
He saw many men he knew—Haberline, 
Big John Devany, even Remour. Oh, yes, 
he remembered now! They all were out 
tonight to see the record fall. What did he 
care? Hewasthrough! To hell with them! 

“Stick, if you want to!”’ he said to the 
ring of faces. “Stick and be damned to 
you! The meanest hunky of you has no 
kick against the fellow higher up. He 
drives himself harder than he drives you. 
Steel’s got you all. You've left the draft-- 
horse harness up the driver. Steel serve 
men? Sure-—when it’s made. But in the 
making, men serve steel. To hell with that 
arrangement! 1’m through! I’m going to 
find a job where men come first!” 

You're right, Bill Gier. Though you’re 
too young to know it yet, men will some 
day reach the stars. And by that time, Bill, 
steel will be a myth, a hero tale, a pre- 
historic and discarded tool as crude as 
Tubal-Cain’s first iron war club. Men are 
what count, Bill Gier. Men will race by, 
leaving steel wons back of them, lost in the 
dust and cobwebs of forgotten archives. 
You are right to hunt some other place to 
spend your youth and strength; some 
other industry pledged to a giant task, but 
where, in spite of mighty labors, men come 
first. 

“I’m quitting,’’ Bill Gier said. ‘‘ Does 
anyone else here want to call me quitter?” 

He swept a warlike eye around him. The 
stove-in hulk of the good ship Cousin Jack 
lay on the rocks before them. All took a 
survey of the wreckage. Nobody spoke. 

Bill mopped his face. Then he glanced at 
the cloth in his hand and threw it away. 
As a handkerchief it made an unsatisfac- 
tory abattoir swab. He made as though to 
stoop for the spark-burned sieve that 
served him as a Bessemer war bonnet, but 
his hand flew to his right side. He kicked at 
the hat and the limp felt clung to his foot 
and arcked in the air toward him. He 
caught it in both hands, dragged it with 
both hands defiantly down over one eye, 
glared once about the circle that still stood 
silent, and started the step that was to take 
another good man out of steel. 








But that step was not destined to com- 
pletion. Midway it halted. 

“What I called you stands!” 

Bill Gier turned wearily, put forth a 
weary left, drew back a weary right, tucked 
his chin down behind a wearily lifted left 
shoulder and shot a dim battle light search- 
ing out from under a lowered brow. Lloyd 
Evan swayed on sagging legs before him. 

““When did a man ever keep from saying 
what was needful to be said for fear of one 
beating more or less?” growled the familiar 
voice. ‘‘What I said stands! Like the 
young Welsh knights at old Caerleon, 
you’re starting off on a mad grail hunt, on 
a wild-goose chase for the thing at your 
very hand. Look about you!”’ 

Wondering, Bill looked. And as he 
looked, and saw at length the mighty satire 
that steel was playing on its captains, he 
shouted with laughter; and old Lloyd 
Evan, his arm across the boy’s broad shoul- 
der, shouted along. So they stood, the two 
wrecks, clutching each other, roaring. 

From end to end the long steel house was 
quiet. No whine of cables told of iron bug- 
gies leaping up to the mouths of the cu- 
polas. No rumble of wheels on the steel 
beams overhead told of the hungry stacks 


being filled up. The iron runners had 
turned dull red. Dinkeys had ceased to 
shriek and clatter on the floor below. And 


down where the behemoth vessels had 
hissed, shaking their long breaths of flame, 
all was dark and drab. Steel molds stood 
still and stiff down on the ground floor, like 
a row of burly gobs called to attention on 
the way to mess, chesty and rigid, but with 
vacant insides fairly howling for chow. An 
hour ago, with the record in sight, this 
mighty mill had been a bedlam of roaring 
machines and men. And now 

“Look!” bellowed Lloyd Evan through 
his swollen lips. “‘ Ain’t it rich! Two thou- 
sand dollars an hour going to thunder 
under their very noses! They come out 
here tonight to see to it that the world’s 
record for blowing steel gets busted. Re- 
mour and Big John and Haberline! Look 
at ’em! Standin’ here with their mouths 
hangin’ open an’ their eyes poppin’ out for 
the best part of an hour, and ten sweet 
heats of steel, the very ten that loses them 
the record, lost! Lost to the world forever! 
Gone! Never to be rolled into rails as ~ 
as grass grows and water runs. And for 
why, Bill Gier? For watchin’ a fight! An’ 
who was fightin’ that fight while the big 
stiffs let the wnole damn mill shut down? 
What comes first in their poor thick heads, 
even if they have been hammered so dumb 
by steel that they don’t know it? I’m 
askin’ you!” 

Lloyd Evan shoved out a battered hand. 
Bill grabbed it in a battered one. Bill’s lips 
moved voicelessly. 

““Men!”’ they said. 


So they canned the whole outfit. Haber- 
line the superintendent, Charley Care the 
turn foreman, Lloyd Evan the first melter, 
and War-Horse Gier. I know it sounds 
rough, but they did. 

“T’ll show ’em!”’ stormed Big John. “I'll 
show ’em, the mullet heads! Turning the 
cupola house into a prize ring, with the 
whole blasted Bessemer gang and half 
the rail mill cheering the scrap and letting 
the mill go down, and losing that chance 
at a record! I'll show ’em!”’ 

You see, Big John was sore because he 
had seen only the last five rounds of the 
battle; and besides he had promised 
Mr. A. P. W. R. that record; and in order to 
show A. P. W. R. a front of some kind after 
that fall-down, it was up to John to snip 
off an extra large basketful of heads. So 
out they went, all good steel men and true 
And perhaps it is not strange that out of 
the gang that skated down over the office 
steps on their ears there was not a one that 
failed to bounce up off the front steps grin- 
ning. Even Sam Haberline seemed to 
realize that he should give thanks that he 
had been kicked out of steel before it 
landed him at the funny farm; and he de- 
cided, with the rest of them, not to waste 
a lot of perfectly good time that he’d never 
have the use of again, bemoaning an injus- 
tice that was, after all, microscopic compared 
with the vastness of steel. 

Bill Gier, with his slats still in a plaster, 
enjoying the _— loaf of his life, got a 
letter. It said 


Dear Mr. Gier: We hear you are out of a job. 


A man named Lloyd Evan, who says that he 
knows you, told us. Evan has worked for us off 
and on for years, but has always drunk like a 
dromedary. Tanks up for a long dry spell when 
He’s back with us and we're mighty 


he starts. 


glad of it. He says he’s through with booze. 
Says men almost died because of his last toot; 
and that he’ got boasting about you, 
potted, 
away a vital plan of yours. He says that you 
licked him and that you're a steel man. If you 
did, you are. Our open-hearth duplexing plant 
starts up in a little while and we need a man to 
take care of the Bessemer end. It’s you. Can 
we look for you this week? 
Yours truly, 
A. WATKINSON JUDD, 
President and General Manager, 
Eastern Cupolas, Inc. 


P.S. You'll find a lot of your Susquehanna 
friends with \us. When they fired him, old 
Lloyd raided their Bessemer and brought the 
good ones along with him. He brought one too 
many, though. We have boys on our phone 
exchange. 


while | 
to a fellow named Forester and gave | 
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The earnest young hero of the industrial | 


story should, at this point, 
the next train, so as to plunge at once 
eagerly into his new work; especially after 
that P.S. In the book there’s nothing can 
keep the fighting young engineer away 
from Dolores’ side. 

However, instead of hot-footing it to the 
railroad station, our hero stepped leisurely 
into a telegraph office—leisurely. Time, as 
the Wildcat would put it, was the thing he 
had nothing else but. 

“Send it collect,”’ were the stern words 
of our hero. 

Twenty minutes later Mr. A. Watkinson 
Judd made a noise like the laughing jackass 
of song and story, shoved back his chair, 
whacked his astonished lady typist on the 
back and bolted into the office 
Gwylm Stout, his brother in iniquity, spent 
an hour or so every month. It so happened 
that Mr. Stout had been sitting up with 
a sick blast furnace the night before; so he 
was in his office, asleep in his chair. 

“ Read it,’’ said Albert, waking his part- 
ner with the noise of a sailor’s hornpipe. 

Mr. Stout blinked sleep from his eyes, 
read the news and joined in the dance. The 
yellow paper read: 
this week? Be with you 
Start duplexing 


What do you mean, 
day after the series is over 


without me at your own risk. . 
eh BILL GIER, 


“‘Have we landed a Bessemer man? 
puffed Gwylm as the hornpipe came 
an end, 

“The damfool yearling!”’ snorted A.W. J. 
in genial contempt. ‘‘ Listen to him whinny, 
would you?”’ And he tapped the telegram 
with his knuckle. “‘I’ll hitch a load to his 
collar that'll cut down his capering for 
him. Just wait till he comes prancing into 
this dump!”’ 

In about a week's time, the Yanks hav- 
ing been properly larruped, and matters 
less vital to the welfare of mankind, such as 
steel and the like, daring to rise from tem- 
porary submergence, Mr. William Morti- 
mer Gier came prancing into that dump. 

The dark rims that edge the eyelids of 
the cleanest millman’s face were gone, and 
he had a sweet William in the lapel of his 
coat, and was positively yearning for some 
big dock walloper to look at it and ask him 
if his underwear were embroidered. When 
he walked, his heels bounced up off the 
floor and he smiled at a beautiful lady he 
had no business to smile at, with such an 
amazing display of good will and white 


9” 


to 


teeth that she put down a question mark 


for a period three times hand running, and 
finally had to get up and needlessly poke 
about in a filing case to steady her hand. 
An efficient young man greeted Mr. Wil- 
liam Mortimer Gier. If a young man can 
be too efficient, this particular young man 


was. At least so thought Mr. Gier. No; | 
Mr. Judd was not in today; but Mr. Stout 
was expecting Mr.—ah--Mr.—oh, yes, 
Gier;. that was the name. Would Mr. Gier 


have a seat? Mr. Gier assured the efficient 
young man that he would do that thing. 
The scenery was fine. The scenery had just 
returned from the filing case to a chair so 
situated that Mr. Gier could glimpse a 
dimple at the near corner of the scenery’s 
mouth, and the tip of its nose and the curve 
of its eyelashes. The scenery was fine, 
though distant. It was a rosy world, how- 
ever. Mr. Gier sat down, secretly wishing 


for a pair of binoculars. But he hadn’t been | 


seated long before he was wishing for the 
Lick telescope. For as he sat there regard- 
ing the landscape, the door through which 
he had entered opened, and there floated 
across his vista a vision that stirred up 
such ardent and rapturous cardiac gymnas- 
tics as are vouchsafed to men not more 
than once or twice in a lifetime. 

With a glorious free sway of wide, flat 
shoulders and the unstudied stride of a boy, 


rush madly to | 


where | 
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Anp NOW IN EVERY CITY 
the selected feww demand it 


HERE is hardly a gift that has so much person- 
ality as a box of candy. It somehow represents the 
giver, 


and taste. 


carrying with it a bit of one’s own character 
Some years ago a new candy was put on the market 
And then a 
Calls began to come in. 


in a small way. A few boxes were sold. 
remarkable thing happened. 
They came in increasing numbers. People were telling 
their friends, were giving the new candy as gifts. 

Since then, the demand for Romance Chocolates has 
steadily Inc reased until now, by an enlargement of our 
kitchens, 


supply a nation-wide demand. 


we are prepared to 

$1.00 2 1 for Romane 
Yourconfectioneror druggist n't supp 
has Romance Chocolates 
thick chocolate coatings Over 
meaty nuts, luscious fruits, or 
cream all 
pounded from the finest in- 
gredients. They range in price 
from 80c to. $1.50 a pound. 
Cox Confectionery Company 
East Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t 
Rebore 


Made of finest im- 
ported spring steel; 
scientifically engi- 
neered to utilize space 
im ming groove (one 
under each ring) be- 
tween piston 
ring. Centralize pis- 
tons; maintam per- 
fect slignment of 
ting face with cylinder 
wall, oe perma 
nent power and oil tight 
: 

teal, Installation of com- 
plete sets eliminates piston 
slap and excessive oi 
pumping 

Renew worn, slappy 
automobile, truck, tractor, 
light plant, marine motors 
and stationary engines at 
trifling cost 


30c each, Retail 


up te ‘& in. wide or 5 in 
dia, (larger 50c). All 
sizes Od jer today 
the ough your dealer 
Cave car 6name year, 
moiht if posible, size 
of pwston rings 

Jealers; Order from 
your jobber. If not list- 
ed, write us 


THOMSON -FRIEDLOB 
6. C 
PEORIA, Dept.W. ILL 


Alphabetical List; 


JOBBERS 
STOCKING 
APEX INNERINGS 
Aljeny Hdw. & fron 

° Ibany 
A Specialty Mig 
Ce., Eaul jaire, Wis 
The Automatic Equip. 
Co., Worcester 


Mass. 
Julius J. Bantlin Co., 
Cincimnati 
Hi.M Bahis He jw.Co., 
i alayette, Ind. 
Beckley Ralston Co 
Chicago, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
New York 
Burge Rubber Co., 
*hiladelphia, Pa 
Binh Muze & Sillunan 
Aichiaon 
Bowman Bros., Ltd., 
ina, Sark. ¢ an, 
Sas atoon, * re 
























and, 


GOBBERS CON. 
TINUED) 


J. B. Burwell Sup.Co., 
Oklahoma City 
Clark-Smith Hdw.Co., 
Peoria 
Clemons Auto Sup. Co. 
‘au Claire, Wis. 

. B. Collins Co., 
“ea Blooming- 
ton, Champaign, Ill 

Crow-Burlingame Co., 
Little Rock 
Electric ApplianceCo., 

Chicago, San Fran 

cisco, New Orleans, 
allas 
General Automotive 

Supply Co., Harris- 

burg, Lebanon and 

York, 

Graham-Seltzer Co., 
eoria 


Herring Motor Co., 
bes M Moines, ‘le. 
W. J. Holliday & Co., 
Indianapolis 
The Horton-Gallo- 
“reamer Co., New 
7 pe Conn. 
. T.. Hutchison Co., 
heeling, W. Va. 
Johnson Bros. Auto 
Peters 


Wilh i, Pe. 
E.. D. Kimball 
Tackgo 
Lee Hlendwege Co., 
Salina, Kan. 
Lewis Motor Mart Co. 
ayton, Ohio 
Massey Hdw. Co. 


7. 

The M. & M, Co., 
Cleveland, Akron, 
Youngstown 

Migazape is lron Store 

. Minneapolis 
Montana Hdw. Co. 
Butte 

my Eee. & Auto 
Peoria 

Na , Mill Sup. Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind 

Nebraska-Buick Co. 
Lincoln and Omaha 


Nichols Dean Gre 


Philip ‘Gross Nie & 
Sup. Co., Milwaukee 
Rappole & Robbins, 
amestown, N. Y. 
J. HI&F. A. SellsCo., 
Columbus 
Seig Co., 
Davenport, la 
a Tire & Sup. 
Okla. City 
Shad & Boyd Iron 
( Nwaukee 
Shary rp “Auto Sup. Co., 
Okla. City 
Sheridan Auto Supply, 
Chicago 
So. Motor Sup, Co., 
Okla. City 
Stadtler Auto § vA Co. 
fouston 
The Tarbell Watters 
. Spring- 


Utica ycle&Sup.Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 
WwW gahinggen | Auto Sup. 
Co., ashi ngton, ih 
‘Weast'n Motor Sup. Ce 
Minneapolis, Mi.” 


waukee 
Joceph Woodwell Co., 
itteburgh, Pa 
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the vision swung across the office, with as 
lovely an English setter at her trim heels 
as ever turned stone at scent of gallant 
Bob White. The delectable pair vanished 
through a door which bore upon its frosted 
glass the simple device, Gwylm Stout, in 
square, sturdy, upstanding letters. 

The world that Bill Gier had built up for 
himself out of golden telephone voices and 
dimpled mouth corners and the like ex- 
ploded. With an elegant whang it went off 
and fluttered down about him in a shower 
of rose petals. Bill heaved a sigh. But Bill 
was an eminently practical young man. He 
heaved the rose petals aside and started in 
forthwith to fabricate for himself a new 
world. A comparatively trifling job at 
that, at Bill’s age. 

Let’s see now. The first problem is this: 
How in the name of Helen of Troy could a 
girl be as flat-bodied as that and yet be all 
curves? Easy! No problem at all, but a 
fact. Look for yourself! In the day of this 
chronicle, fashion had just visited grief 
upon an appreciative masculine world; had 
lowered the curtain just as the masculine 
eye had learned to look at the passing show 
without blinking. But, heaven be praised, 
when a girl and a dog start out for a tramp 
the seantier habiliments of a bygone year 
may be recalled to service. Hair so black 
that it glinted with purple, like the sheen 
on a grackle’s wing, went into the structure 
of Bill’s new world. The back of that neck 
was as white as snow, the skin of most deli- 
cate tint; but she was an outdoors girl at 
That swinging stride and the setter 
dog spoke of tramps off the main road, 
over the stubble and into the hills. 

Problem Number Two: To meet her 
without unreasonable delay; within = 
next three minutes, let’s say. This Gw 
Stout, now, if he only had brains wc tg to 
come in out of the rain—to come in from 
his pottering out there in the mills. Like as 
not he was some lofty-browed, bandy- 
legged old pensioner, with shoulders nine 
inches across and a shape like seventy-two 
inches of pump water doddering about the 
yards, trying to get in the road of a draft of 
ore cars making a run for the blast-furnace 
unloading trestle. The place for executives 
was in the office. If he’d only get in before 
the lady got out there might be a chance for 
an ambitious young metallurgist to show 
that his education at Valley Tech had not 
been confined altogether to chemistry, 
mathematics and football. 

And then, as he worked away at this nice 
new world, the door back of him opened 
again, and with a brisk nod or two of a 
close-cropped iron-gray head a male figure 
followed the trail of the lady and the dog. 


| Bill caught the angle of a smooth jaw, 


| steel-blue with the hue of a new 


| wide-legged tramp of feet! 





-shaven 
beard. Bill heard a feminine voice drowned 
out by rapturous barking. Bill heard the 
slam of a door. Bill blinked. 
Bandy-legged, eh, this lad Gwylm Stout, 
with shoulders nine inches broad? Dodder- 
ing about on the tracks trying to get run 
down by an ore train hitting it for the 
trestle? Heaven help the yard shifter that 
ever ran into one of those shoulders! 
Those shoulders! Bill blinked again. 
Bill's brain blinked. Somewhere before, 
some place, some time, the neatly clipped 
iron-gray head that topped those shoulders 
had meant something in Bill Gier’s young 
life. That smooth steel jaw, in some guise 
or other--that jaw bore a message that 
was trying to get across to Bill Gier. That 
That back! 
It always came back to 
Great suffering bobcats, 


Those shoulders! 
those shoulders! 
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no! And yet there was only one man Bill 
had ever known who had a pair of shoulders 
like that! 

The blinking eyes of Bill’s mind snapped 
wide open. His jaw dropped down. He 
gasped, and his whole frame went slack in 
his chair. Then he rose and started for 
somewhere. The efficient young gentleman 
who had greeted Bill rose too; stepped in 
Bill’s way; interposed a protesting hand. 
Then he sat down, ker-wham! like that, in 
the chair from which he had risen. William 
Gier had a thing on his mind, and his mind 
at times, as we've tried to imply, could be 
very one-track. A gate interposed; a gate 
in a sort of fence that railed off the door 
which bore the unembellished device, 
Gwylm Stout. There was one of those trick 
latches inside of the gate. You reach under 
the lock and push up on a sort of a con- 
cealed doodinky, planned to discourage any- 
one impetuously inclined to rush in where 
efficient young gentlemen feared to tread. 
Bill gave a twist to the jolly little joker of a 
knob. It was solid. Here the scenery gig- 
gled. That was her mistake. If it hadn’t 
been for that giggle Bill Gier would doubt- 
less have hopped over the gate. As it was, 
he went through it; and that particular 
little trick lock will never again play its 
little joke in this vale of tears. Evidently 
Bill Gier was bound for some place. The 
door, Gwylm Stout, slammed behind him. 

A marvelous silken-clad presence rushed 
at Bill, advising discretion in unmistakable 
terms; but getting a sniff of a hand that 
went carelessly out to meet the bared 
fangs, the lifted lips lowered and a long 
silky flag gave reassurance to those in the 
rear. 

“Dog lover, 
tail. 

As you might suppose, there he sat, the 
steel-jawed old reprobate, with the flat- 
curved lady perched on his knee. 

“Say,” Gier burst out at the steel jaw, 
“‘what kind of an English setter is that?” 

One heck of a question, we'll say. One 
heck of a question to shoot at a man who 
has his arm about a thing that you will 
continue to want more and more for the 
next hundred million years or so. No atten- 
tion, you may be sure, was paid to any 
such heck of a question. Instead, that rep- 
rehensible pair stuck right to their billing 
and cooing. 

“And you'll never leave me again?” the 
old Lothario was begging. ‘Never go 
chasing off like some hot-headed young 
scatterbrain and have me half dippy till 
I locate you?”’ 

The young lady said nothing. A wise 
young scatterbrain evidently, who knew 
the value of suspense, and so worked it on 
two men at once. She said nothing, but put 
a finger against her cheek and pushed at it, 
deliberating an answer, no doubt. 

“Mind you, I’ve promised never to go on 
another bust. And what I say I won't do, 
I won’t do. You know that. My gosh, 
Polly, I might as well stay sober the rest of 
my days, for after years of painstaking 
search I’ve at last located a man that can 
lick me when I’m drunk!” 

Bill Gier felt his legs sag. Still, he must 
be sure--dead sure. There was only one 
way. He would try it again. He took a big 
breath and straightened his knees. 

“Say,” he roared, varying his attack a 
little, his hand at rest on the lovely head at 
his thigh, “this is a nice Laverack you got 
here!” 

That got him. Gwylm Stout looked up 
as though in surprise and anger; surprise to 
find that the sanctity of his office had been 


" wigwagged that infallible 
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invaded; anger that one should misname 
such perfection in dog flesh. He glared dire 
wrath at the offender. 

“Laverack?” he roared back. “You 
poor prune! She’s a Llewellyn!’’ And the 
Welsh double L went off in his mouth like 
a monstrous bubble of steam in a mush 
volcano. 

Bill Gier reached out a hand, made a 
motion as though to step forward, grasped 
at a chair and sat down. When Bill lifted 
his cheek from the head of the beautiful 
bird dog his emotion was conquered. But 
Gwylm Stout, that wise old Cambrian owl, 
had departed on silent wing. 

Bill looked at the giri. 

“‘He’s a man,” said Bill simply. 

The girl nodded gravely. 

“And was judging 
Devany.” 

The girl was silent. 

“He'll treat men like men,” said Bill. 
“‘He knows the feel of steel in his hands. 
Say, listen here,”” demanded Bill, his tone 
changing, “you stop that! You'll wear out 
the hinge in your neck. Quit nodding your 
head like some Christmas-yard goat and 
say something to me. I never could be 
quite sure on the phone if your voice cords 
were viola strings or clarinet reeds. Which 
are they?’ 

The girl ratsed a broad, slim shoulder 
and laid an ear against it in unmistakable 
mimicry. She grinned like an imp. 

“Me, I dinno,”’ laughed a five-thousand- 
dollars-a- ~concert, mezzo-soprano voice. 

Bill Gier’s heart took a jump that 
stretched the adhesive that still was stuck 
to his ribs. Here was a scout! No thing to 
be won with a chestful of flowery phrases; 
no thing to be won by leaping from train 
roof to aéroplane. A thing to be won by 
buckling down, digging in, breaking hames! 
The surging hot blood of war-horse youth 
steadied. Romance paused tiptoe and de- 
cided to stay where her lure is sweetest 
and mightiest, just out of reach, unattain- 
able. In steel the odds are too great for any 
man long to go it alone. Yet one who is 
only his mate will not offer a man the back- 
ing he needs. She must be a help-mate. 
Those two little words, teamworking to- 
gether, form one that would make the whole 
beautiful English language worth while. 

Bill Gier swept a glance over the lovely 
girl before him that made her blush to the 
base of her throat. 

“Maybe,” Bill suggested naively, ‘“ you 
like mesome day li'l’ bit, huh, Babuschka?”’ 

Once more Babuschka shrugged. 

“I t’ink I be li’l’ bit frait for you, Boss 
Bill,” she laughed. 

A shiver chased up Bill’s back. Show 
me the man who won't fall like a truckload 
of billets for the beautiful idea that he’s 
boss and that the women are a little bit 
afraid of him. 

“*Wassmatter be 'frait for me?’’ Boss Bill 
wanted to know. 

“One day,”” Babuschka explained, “ 
knockn hal outa 'Batizski; ‘nother day 
you knockn hal outa my fella; nex’ time you 
knockn hal outa my onkle; mebbe by’m by 
you gon’ knockn hal outa me!” 

They were both laughing like kids when 
the door opened. Gwylm Stout’s head 
poked in. 

“Hey, you,” growled the gruff voice of 
Lloyd Evan, “can that stuff! The open- 
hearth boss is ready to start duplexing and 
he wants to see his new Bessemer foreman 
right away. Cut loose from that skirt, Gier! 
In this little steelworks men come first !”’ 


steel by John 


you 


(THE END) 
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Away back in 1894, when the “ordinary” bike and the “safety” were fighting for 
supremacy, 3-in-One came into existence. Its first use was on bicycles and the first 
“ad” appeared in a Bicycle Club Directory. Cyclists the world over are using 3-in-One 
today, to lubricate bearings, clean and polish enamel and prevent rust on nickeled parts. 
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A pure oil compound of just the right consistency, 3-in-One As a rust preventive, One penetrat 





penetrates to the innermost recesses of the bearings and works the metal, forming a protective film that defies moisture 
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Commercial Body Leadership 
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EARS ago, Martin-Parry installed the 

first commercial body on a Ford chassis. 
Today, Martin-Parry builds more Ford com- 
mercial bodies than any other manufacturer. 
It supplies a great proportion of the bodies 
used on other chassis as well. 


Martin-Parry established its supremacy by 
standardizing the production of an excellent 
product. 


The Ford policy of extreme standardization 
finds a parallel in Martin-Parry methods. 
Martin-Parry standardized construction en- 
abled large quantity production. Manufac- 
turing costs were reduced. Consequently, 
Martin-Parry prices are lower. 


Martin-Parry Corporation — General Offices: York, Pa. 


Factories : 


Upkeep is lower because of standardization. 
A damaged part can be replaced immediately 
by a repair part without fitting or shaping. 
A Martin-Parry body never need be laid up 
for repairs. 


A great assembling and _ distributing. or- 
ganization’ with thirty-two branches § and 
fifteen thousand dealers offers immediate 
satisfaction of the needs of anyone any- 
where for bodies or parts. Martin-Parry 
service is just at the other end of your 
telephone. 


The Martin-Parry Mark of Quality @ on a 
commercial body guarantees performance of a 
high order at low cost. 


York, Pa. Indianapolis, Ind. Lumberton, Miss. 


Martin-Parry Bodies are sold by reliable chassis dealers everywhere 


rtin-Parry 


Largest Commercial Body Builders in the World 
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STANDARDIZED LINE OF THIRTY: EIGHT COMMERCIAL BODIES FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 











SO-SO 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Good.” Biood snuffed his cigarette 
briskly. “Good,” he repeated. “ That gives 
us a basis—a working basis upon which to 
approach the subject I want to discuss with 
you. A not particularly happy one, I am 
sorry to say. Two years ago when I came 
into this organization I found a business 
that was letting the world march by. It had 
been operated mostly as a family proposi- 
tion for two generations. The elder Deviston 
passed the business on to his son, and that 
son two years ago passed it on to me for 
management. Both were old-fashioned men 
and conducted an old-fashioned business. 
Naturally it was inefficient, totally lacking 
in progressive thought, and it was only a 
question of a few years until dry rot would 
have laid it to rest forever. Mr. Deviston re- 
alized this as he realized that he was far too 
sick a man to manage his heritage—if I may 
call it that.” 

The little man nodded. 

“Smoke?” 

**No, thank you, Mr. Blood.” 

“Not at all. But resuming. The busi- 
ness called for blood transfusion; new 
blood, Denny; young blood. I was selected; 
and the rest you know.’ 

“Yes, Mr. Blood.” 

The general manager found himself wish- 
ing that the old fellow would out staring sO 
intently —quit repeating ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Blood.’ 
For a moment he thought of an old faithful 
collie facing the final anesthetic only with 
bewilderment. 

It made him nervous and he decided to 
cut the thing off short. 

“With Clarkson out of the way our total 
number of customers increased 103 per 
cent. 

““With a modern office manager our ac- 
counting and general office force has been 
cut nearly in half. Gross business, as you 
know, has increased practically 300 per 
cent. Under the old régime, Mr. Denny, 


your work as a sales correspondent was no 
doubt preéminently satisfactory. But our 
selling methods have changed. Our cus- 
tomers have changed. And though it dis- 
tresses me beyond words to say it, we must 
have as correspondent someone who talks 
the language of modern business.” 

The little desk clock on the table fairly 
clanged through the minutes. Through the 
closed door came the busy hum of the large 
office. 

Ages afterwards the little man arose upon 
uncertain limbs and ran a bewildered shak- 
ing hand across his drooping mustache. 

“You mean ——” 

For a brief second it was hard even for 
efficiency to find the necessary words. 

“T am sorry. Yes.” 

Just a dry choking sob. 

“Very sorry, Denny.” 
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The little man straightened and Blood 


saw that his eyes were wet. 

“‘Deviston ——’’ he began hoarsely. 

Mr. Blood shook his head gently. ‘“‘ No,” 
he said. “There is no appeal there. I am 
the head here. I have a copper-riveted 
contract, and that contract isn’t up for 
nearly a month—when it probably will be 
renewed. No use bothering Mr. Deviston 
a sick man.” 

The width of that room seemed endless. 

At the railing Mr. Denny felt a soft pres- 
sure on his arm. It was Miss Macklin. 

“Tt was rotten!” she whispered. “It was 
monstrous!’’ Quickly she slipped a folded 
sheet of paper into his trembling fingers. 
“Take this with you,” she commanded 
softly. “It won’t make any difference to 
you—now, but it will give you more satis- 
faction the un it is going to give Blood when 
he reads it.’ 

With a bewildered nod Mr. Denny 
reached for the gate—and found it open 
the last silent tribute of the red-headed boy. 
For the general office, down that lane of 

















At the Railing Mr. Denny Feit a Soft Pressure on His Arm, 


— 


It Was Miss Macklin. 


“Ie Was Rotten!'' She Whispered 
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With Anaconda Brass Pipe 
the tub fills rapidly with water 
as pure as it comes from its 
carefully guarded water source. 
No unsightly rust to discolor 
the water or internal pipe de- 
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Anaconda Brass Pipe through- 
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sympathetic faces, 
though twitching smile. 


a 


N THE whirl of five-o’clock traffic Mr. 

Denny moved mechanically. It seemed 
a world apart, a world peopled with jostling 
happy phantoms hurrying for trippers and 
crowded interurbans. Force of habit guided 
his uncertain steps. The habit of twenty- 
nine years! It came to Mr. Denny in a dull 
far-off way that he would never travel the 
same path again. The language of modern 
business. Slithering lights flashed perilously 
close as he stepped off the street corner at 
East Ninth Street. A bull-throated police- 
man bawled him back into the waiting 


| crowd. A pale youth tittered. 


Newsboys shouted unnoticed in his face. 
The first promise of spring in the air sud- 
denly seemed coid and damp. The huge 
steel skeleton of the new Union Trust Com- 
pany loomed ahead, a dark honeycomb of 
fabricated steel. Without knowing why, 
Mr. Denny remembered the corner years 
before. A hotel had graced it—an imposing 
structure in those days. Specialty shops 
with dazzling windows. A moving-picture 
theater delivering crowds of chattering 
women to the street. Dumbly Mr. Denny 
wondered why little things past and present 
stood out so keenly. A big woman pushed 
him impatiently aside as she waded for the 
curb. She made him think of Emmy. 

For the first time since Sammy had ut- 
tered his ill-fated message Mr. Denny felt 
the full impact of his tragedy. Emmy! 
Emmy with one of her sick headaches! 
A swirl of traffic turned him north on 
Twelfth Street, pushed him this way and 
that without protest. Poor Emmy! Brave 
as they made them! Always struggling 
against her infirmities with the gameness of 
a chronic sufferer. Silent about it too—or 
nearly silent. More flashing lights and 
hoarse bluecoated commands. With a start 
Mr. Denny realized he was moving in the 
wrong direction. North instead of east. 
Poor Emmy girl! 

Back at Euclid Avenue he turned east. 
He must hurry. Emmy would be worried. 
Sometimes he stumbled because queer little 
pictures jumped out of the past and ob- 
secured his vision. Pictures of the first 
Deviston; the day they took him out of the 
shipping room; the day the second Devis- 
ton came into the office for the first time. 
Things like that! Poor Emmy! She was 
still wearing the watch the office had given 
him in commemoration of his twenty-five 
years of continuous service. What would 
she say? 

Gradually the specialty shops of the up- 
per avenue gave way to residences of a 
bygone day —-huge square things of stone 
and brick, now used as boarding houses 
and auction rooms traveling under the guise 
of private homes. Gasoline stations. He 
stopped for a moment in the deepening twi- 
dight and beat his thin hands together. 

“You buck up!” he commanded in a 
“You quit being a baby! 
You think of her!” 

At Thirtieth Street he remembered with 
a start that he had forgotten the paper. 
Emmy's paper. Happy for a moment in his 
remembrance Mr. Denny turned back two 
blocks to a tobacco shop. But the feeling 
soon wore off. 

As he neared the little back water of 
Anderson Court his feet lagged in spite of 
his constantly whispered commands. What 
was he going to say? 

Aladdin Terrace was also of a bygone 
era. But even through the grime of the 
rapidly encroaching city, window curtains 
were snow-white and rubber plants flour- 
ished. A chiropractor added a touch of 
professional dignity. His neat gold-lettered 
sign planted on a stick in the speck of lawn 
was refined in the extreme. At the seventh 
rm Mr. Denny paused and fumbled for 

atchkey. he fumbling was purely 
automatic. Faced with the critical mo- 
ment Mr. Denny was conscious only of a 
dull steady throbbing above his eyes. Poor 
Emmy! 

The long narrow hall was dark. At the 
farther end no light shone in the dining 
room. From a darkened doorway to his 
left Mr. Denny heard a long-drawn-out 
sigh. Peering in he saw the dim large shape 
of his wife lying on the genuine mohair 
davenport. The huge bulk of her blue 
a kimono filled it completely. One of 

mmy’s sick headaches. 

“Henry!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Put the hot water on.” 

“Yes, dear.” 





he managed a heroic 
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“You'll have to do the best you can. 


Still in the hall Mr. Denny managed some 

ak eg rejoinder. Poor Emmy! 
Henry?’ 

“Yes, Emmy.” 

“Be quiet.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Then as Mr. Denny tugged at his woven 
muffler the question he feared to answer 
came. Poor Emmy! It meant—with a 
heartsick drooping Mr. Denny knew that 
he could never think of all that it would 
mean. Poverty, surely, after a while. Who 
would want a man whom modern business 
had passed by? Old blood! And again 
poor Emmy! He remembered a moving 
picture they had seen, he and Emmy. It 
showed an old couple riding over the hills to 
the poorhouse. How Emmy had cried! 

“How were things at the office today 

Mr. Denny removed his remaining rub- 
ber slowly. He was glad that the hall was 
dark. It would hide the tears as he told 
her. With laggard steps he moved to the 
doorway of the living room. Suddenly he 
found himself speaking—almost calmly 
the time-honored words: ‘‘Oh, so-so.” 


9” 


ur 

N BRIGHT sunshiny mornings in early 

spring Mr. Denny had often envied be- 
grimed drivers of coal wagons as they 
whistled their creaking loads along. They 
were outside! Moving! Seeing life, while 
he sat in a dark little cubby corner and 
wrote endless dreary letters. Or that was 
how it seemed then. 

But today was different, even though 
coal drivers whistled and a rare warm April 
sun stirred sluggish blood. What difference 
did warm sunshine make to a coward? 
Little Mr. Denny demanded the answer 
vehemently of himself as he wandered along 
with the hurrying throng. Where was he 
going? What was he going to do? How 
was he going to tell Emmy? A legless beg- 
gar whined for charity and with a handful 
of cheap lead pencils defied the city ordi- 
nance against begging. Mr. Denny re- 
garded the man with abject horror. The 
only bulwark between him and— and that 
was a little savings account that would now 
begin to crumble away. He moved quickly 
onward. 

Some time later with a start of horror he 
realized where his feet had carried him. 
Another moment and he would have been 
through the revolving doors and into the 
elevator, maybe even at his desk in the far 
corner. He turned and ran in the opposite 
direction. He felt almost daft. 

He cut through an alley to the quiet of 
Prospect Avenue. He began to walk rap- 
idly, east again-—- anywhere. 

Some time later, time impossible to com- 
pute by hours, Mr. Denny found himself in 
a neighborhood of small shops and children 
playing in the streets. He felt suddenly 
tired and worn—and very old. A sign in 
worn gilt letters over a small drug store met 
his vacant stare. He stared at it for many 
minutes before he realized that the name 
was familiar. 

ALSA B. GREEN 
PURE DRUGS 


Then he remembered. And the remem- 
brance seemed to warm him. One of the 
oldest customers the house of Deviston had 
ever boasted. A steady purchaser up until 
nearly a year ago. An overpowering desire 
to talk to Alsa B. Green came to Mr. 
Denny. No reason, just an overpowering 
desire—like a starving man before a res- 
taurant window. He opened the door to 
the accompaniment of a jangling little bell. 
From somewhere in the rear a man came 
out. 

Mr. Denny gulped. 

“Box of cough drops,” 
tered. ‘ Deviston’s.”’ 

The man shook his head. “Not any 
more. Don’t handle the Deviston line in 
anything. Not for nearly two years. 
Sorry.” 

Mr. Denny found himself eying the other 
aggressively. “‘Why not?” he demanded. 
“TIsn’t it a good line?”’ 

Green, for it was quite evidently the pro- 
prietor, seemed surprised at the question. 

“Yes,” he admitted | finally, “only I 
don’t carry it any more.’ 

“Why?” The little word seemed almost 
to crackle. 

“Why? Oh, just because.” 

Mr. Denny carefully placed his dime 
back in the proper compartment of his 
purse, turned, and then paused. 

(Continued on Page 144) 


he finally mut- 
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without working your feet 


It’s easy to save money on the children’s clothes and on 
your own, when you have this marvelous little electric 
motor to run the sewing machine for you. Foot-pedaling 
is unnecessary. You sit in any easy, comfortable posi- 
tion, and sew as long as you like, without the slightest 
feeling of tiredness. Until you have tried this new 
healthful way of sewing, you will never know what a 
pleasure it is to make your own pretty things. 


Hamilton Beach 


Home Motor 


makes any machine an electric 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
“You—you wouldn’t mind telling me 
why?” And then as the other appeared to 
resent his attitude: ‘‘I am interested be- 
cause because I used to be with the com- 


| pany —once.’” 


Apparently the other understood this. 

“ Long?’ 

“Twenty-nine years last —yes-s-s 

Mr. Denny stopped awkwardly. He had 
told the man he had been with the com- 
once, 

But Green apparently | did not notice, 

“Ever know O’Geary?’ 

A pleased little chuckle escaped Mr. 
Denny’s lips. Did he know O’Geary? Well, 
say! Ate lunch with him every Saturday 
od re eighteen years. Know O’Geary? 

uh! 

“A real salesman, O’Geary.” 

Mr. Denny nodded eagerly. 

“And an honest gentleman.” 

“All of that.” 

From the case before him the druggist 
produced two vivid cigars. 

“Have a smoke,” he invited cordially. 

Mr. Denny accepted—gingerly. 

“They fired him, I understand, because 
he was getting too old to make the grade.”’ 

The smoldering piece of hospitality 
dropped from Mr. Beuny's nerveless fingers. 
Picking it carefully from the floor he man- 
aged to nod his head. A sudden thought 
came to him. 

“It—that wasn’t why you quit doing 


| business with the company, was it? 
“ 


No.” The anxious light of hope died 
out of the little man’s eyes. ‘No, I can’t 
It was something entirely 
a og A question of quality, you might 
call it.” 

Sudden wrath blazed in Mr, Denny’s 
eyes. 

“You're misinformed!” he said hotly. 
“The house of Deviston never turned out 
even a bottle, sir!—that wasn’t of the finest 
quality that time and money could pro- 
cure.” 

“T wasn’t talking about the quality of 
merchandise.” 
“What -—— 

The druggist puffed placidly. “‘There’s 
the human quality,” he reminded. 


” 


“T don’t — 

“No, you don’t- -Mr.—Mr. ——” 

“ Denny. 

“And neither did the Deviston com- 


pany, I guess. It’s like this: When O’Geary 
came around to see me maybe the teachers 
in the school around the corner were fight- 
ing coughs an’ colds. Naturally my little 
stock of nose and throat sprays went scat. 
What happens? I think the spray business 
is some business, and I tell O’Geary to send 
me over two gross of them. Does he do it? 
No, sir! He just laughs at me. ‘Green,’ he 
says, ‘there wouldn’t be enough colds in 
this neighborhood in five years to use two 
gross of sprays. I'll send you over a dozen, 
and if you run out, which you won’t, I'll 
get them over quicker than the patrol 
wagon.’ And he’s right. Get the idea, 
Mr. —er—er—Penny? 

“Or again. Maybe it’s a side line of 
novelties and candy. They go good in all 
kinds of drug stores. A smooth salesman 
has me going on it. But I don’t sign up. 
No, sir! I tell him to come around next day. 
Then I call up O’Geary. Will he come up 
an’ talk over a little matter with me? Will 
he? Sure Mike! Does his jaw fall when he 
finds out that there is no business in it for 
him? Not O’Geary. We talk the thing 
not from the 


ment. Result, the smoot salesman gets 


| turned down. Get the point, Mr. - 


“But 


Mr. Denny repeated his name. 
still,” he puzzled, “I don’t quite get -—-— 
“You will in a minute. Well, now, they 
fire O’Geary. That ain’t any of my busi- 
The Deviston line is a fine old line. 
Maybe O’Geary is drinking or something 
else the firm don’t like, I like O’Geary, but 
after all, business is business: Then the 


| new man called. Nice-looking fellow too! 


What they call a high-pressure producer, I 
guess. Anyway he loaded me right. More 
| stuff than I could sell in a year. 
“Naturally when he comes around in a 
few weeks I don’t need a thing and I don’t 
feel any too good either, with the high- 
pressure stuff out of the way. He goes down 
the street to Wilson’s. Wilson always buys 


| on a price basis; that’s why my sign reads, 


Drugs. 
“Well, he talks price to Wilson on quan- 
tity. The quantity is the alibi. Now Wilson 
has the Deviston line too; and on a price 
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basis that I can’t touch. And what hap- 
pens? All the business that I worked up on 
a quality basis in this line is gone. But the 
salesman didn’t care. Why should he? 
Didn’t he sell five times as much as O’Geary 
and add a new customer? Mister, that’s 
why the Deviston line isn’t on my shelves 
any more.” 

Mr. Denny nodded his head slowly. 
Something was stirring within him, some- 
thing difficuit to grasp. He held his hand 
out over the counter. At the door he 
turned. 

“T wish that you would remember it,”’ 
he said quietly; “‘it’s Denny.” 

At the corner he crossed to a little park. 
The first benches of the season were al- 
ready out. He sat down on the nearest one. 
The thing kept hammering through his 
head. Green and O’Geary! His eyes grew 
clearer. Without knowing why, he remem- 
bered the paper Miss Macklin had slipped 
into his hand as he passed through the gate. 
A nice girl. From the inner pocket of his 
coat he drew forth the sheet of folded fools- 
cap. Drawing his thin knees together Mr. 
Denny spread the sheet carefully on the 
twitching surface. A balance sheet met his 
eyes. The balance sheet of The Deviston 
Drug Corporation! 

He read mechanically through the maze 
of figures. But the last line jumped out of 
the picture and ran drunkenly across his 
line of vision. It was printed in red. For 
the second time in the history of the Devis- 
ton Drug Corporation the year showed an 
operating loss! 

A playful touch of spring swept the sheet 
of paper from Mr. Denny’s forgetful knees. 
The thing that had been hammering at the 
gate of his brain for the last twenty min 
utes broke through with a rush like roaring 
water. 

Like many great men, Mr. Denny met the 
reaction from the strain of the past twenty 
hours in a homely, rather unheroic way. 

“Cracky!” he said simply. “I’m 
hungry.” 

iv 

URING the next two weeks no busier 

mortal existed than Henry Denny, 
Esquire, of 33 Anderson Court, N. E. The 
task of visiting more than two hundred 
drug stores is not a particularly easy one, 
even for young limbs hardened to the exer- 
cise. Hard pavement, often treacherous 
with soft spring rain, grows harder as the 
day progresses. Apparently simple ad- 
dresses turn out to be places entirely differ- 
ent. Sassy clerks! Suspicious proprietors 
figuring heaven knows what! Prohibition 
agents, maybe. Big stores and little ones. 
Some that seem to sell everything in the 
world but drugs. All demanding their toll 
of strength. 

But Mr. Denny went at it eagerly every 
morning. Even as the day wore on, his 
opening question, “‘Any Deviston’s cough 
drops?” was still cheerful. The result of 
each interview went into a notebook as soon 
as he was out of sight of the wondering or 
pitying druggist. 

At three o'clock he ceased demanding 
Deviston’s cough drops for the day and 
went back to his little office to complete his 
notes and compare them with the results of 
the previous day. His office—it tickled 
Mr. Denny to call it that—was the bench 
in the little park near Alsa B. Green’s drug 
store. On rainy days it was necessary to 
change the base of operations to the lobby 
of some downtown building where he could 
stand and figure unnoticed in the general 
bustle. Mr. Denny was feeling better. 
Walking had tinged his thin cheeks with 
blood. During the haunting periods of 
doubt when he wondered if, after all, he 
could put it over whether they would 
see-—-he sustained his sagging spirits by 
pnts a mental picture of the scene when 
ie told the whole story to Emmy, to beg 
forgiveness for deceiving her, and whisper 
of his vindication. His and Emmy’s! It 
would be the really big night of his life! 

And he was going to put it over. The ex- 
pression was foreign to Mr. Denny, but 
something was developing within him that 
demanded new forms of expression. Some- 
thing that made him move faster, almost 
think faster. It helped him in the moments 
of heart-sickening doubt—but not so much 
as the picture of Emmy, of course. How 
could it? 

He formed the habit of thinking of 
Blood without awe. Wasn’t Blood only a 
kid in comparison? At lunchtime he was 
ravenously hungry. He found that the 
constant exercise made his head sweat 
through to the band of his little gray cloth 
hat. For the first time in ten years he had 














his hair clipped close. The result made the 
straggly mustache seem unnecessarily large. 


The barber suggested a trim crop. Mr. 
Denny assented. 

The result almost scared him. Even 
Emmy noticed the change in his ap- 
pearance. 


“Don’t you go making an old fool of 
yourself,’’ she warned. 

His wife’s remark Mr. 
blush. 

“‘Shucks,”’ he said. 
ish. What’s any other woman 
Huh?” 

Emmy sought a large nut candy from the 
box on the floor beside the davenport. 

“They’re in the paper every day,” 
said calmly. 

“Shucks!” scoffed Mr. Denny, but within 
himself he knew that he was guilty. Not 
as Emmy had joked—but guilty. But he 
would make it up to her. Poor Emmy! 


made Denny 
“Don’t you be fool- 
to me? 


she 
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WO days later Mr. Denny did some- 

thing that he had never done in the 
entire fifty-one years of his life. He walked 
into the office of a public stenographer in 
the Hotel Resolute and pulled out his bulg- 
ing notebook. When he finished he had 
spent all but sixty-five cents of the extra 
week’s pay Blood had given him at dis- 
missal. The regular two weeks had, of 
course, gone to Emmy. With the girl paid, 
Mr. Denny felt like a man who has burned 
his last bridge behind him, who must go 
on, who cannot fail! 

A trim maid answered his ring at the 
Deviston mansion. The house stood at the 
top of Cedar Hill, where its dining-room 
windows gazed out over the city to the 
gray-blue of the lake beyond. It was built 
of red stone and was very large. It was a 
monument to the elder Deviston as well as 
The Deviston Drug Corporation. 

“Mr. Deviston is engaged.” 

Could he wait? 

The girl hesitated. It was a business 
conference. Mr. Deviston rarely held them 
now. Colonel Harvey, the lawyer, and Mr. 
Rolin Deviston. Was it very important? 

Mr. Denny had an idea. If Colonel 
Harvey and Rolin Deviston were here it 
meant that The Deviston Drug Corpora- 
tion was assembled. Five years ago—two 
weeks ago—he would have turned and fled 
at the idea of facing any one of the trio. 
Today—maybe it was the funny way the 
cool air circulated about his head that 
made him reach for his remaining half 
dollar. 

“T wonder if you’d let me scribble a 
little message on a card and send it in to 
Mr. Deviston. I think it would interest the 
other gentlemen too.” 

The girl still hesitated. 
portant?” 

For a moment Mr. Denny looked up into 
the girl’s undec ided face. 

“Girl,” he said solemnly, “it is the most 
important thing in this world.” 

And, despite the extravagance of the 
phrase, the girl believed it. 

At the door of the library she stopped, 
undecided. Through the door came the 
voice of the master of the house, pitched in 
the peculiar treble of the chronically ill. 
“Damn it,” he kept repeating, “it’s funny. 
It’s damn peculiar.” 

About to turn and lie to the little man, 
the girl remembered his eyes. She knocked 
timidly. 

The same voice, irritated now, told her 
to enter. Three men were sitting around a 
big table which was littered with papers, 
which in turn were covered with ashes from 
the cigarettes of the master of the house. 

“Well?” 

Silently the girl handed over the card. 
Nervously Deviston adjusted his glasses 
and read the scribbled words below the 
name. Finished with the card he slowly 
removed his glasses. Finally he spoke. 

“You fellows,” he demanded, ‘‘do you 
believe in fairies?” 

The colonel laughed. 

“Why?” the other Deviston inquired. 

He tossed the card on the table. 

Both men leaned over the table and read 
the words scribbled on the card beneath the 
name of Mr. Henry Denny, 33 Anderson 
Court, N. E. 


If Mr. 
minutes 
a Deviston statement 
tinue to appear there. 


“Who is the fellow?” 
Deviston answered the colonel’s query 
with a reminiscent smile. 


“Ts it im- 


Deviston will allow the writer five 
he will be told why red ink appears on 
and why it will con- 
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“He's a funny little old chap. Been with 
the house for nearly thirty years, I guess. 
Blood let him go last week. Told me he was 


sorry. Knew I disliked that sort of thing. 
Said it was necessary. Too damn old- 
fashioned. Too bad.” 


The colonel grunted. “Is it any use to 
listen to the complaints of a discharged 
employe?’ 








Deviston sucked his cigarette in silence | 


fora moment. A yellow, twitching man of 
fifty-five perhaps. His eyes, however, func- 
tioned with the flash of an active man. 
Also 
cause of his other infirmities—a bit 

twinkle softened their steel-gray depths. 

““T suppose you’re right,”’ he admitted; 
“he arrived too damn pat to betrue. But 
show him in anyway.” 

Deviston’s first feeling was that of sur- 
prise. The old fellow looked as crisp and 
cool as the president of an old-line bank. 
Deviston found himself holding out his 
hand with no hint of patronage. The 
colonel, who had expected to grunt, found 
himself offering his hand, as did the other 
Deviston. They invited him to have a seat 
and a cigar. With a smile he refused them 
both. 

Colonel Harvey turned his bulk from the 
table and faced the man. 

“Now then, Mr. Denny,” he said pon- 
derously, “‘we are ready to hear why red 
ink appears on the Deviston operating 
statement. Shoot!” 

Carefully Mr. Denny brought out 
sheaf of typewritten notes. Carefully he 
went over the opening sentence which he 
had thought out in his little office. 

“Tt is—it is all because of a man named 
O’Geary,” he began slowly, “though my 
authority for saying this comes from an- 


other man entirely—the man who gave 
me the idea—a man named Alsa Green. 
He - 


“What kind of gibberish is this? What 
the 

But Deviston cut the angry colonel 
short. “Shut up,” he said amiably. “Go 
on, Denny! I remember O’Geary too!” 

And Mr. Denny did. He was a man 
whom the old Denny would never have 
recognized, a man so dominated by an idea 
that the idea had raised him by his boot 
straps. Crisply he related the story of 
O’Geary as related by Alsa Green. Coldly 
he read aloud to them the results of his two 


weeks’ investigation. In conclusion he 
said—and every word is etched on his 
memory to this day—‘‘Gentlemen, there 


are two things whic h go to make up success 
in business. Both are quality. One is 
merchandise; the other is human. You 
can’t sell quality merchandise on a price 
basis and be anything but a philanthropist. 
Increases in customers —doubling —tripling 
business—don’t mean anything if a profit 
isn’t shown. So much for that. Now then, 
if you sell a quality product, not on a price 
basis but on a fair margin, what becomes of 
your business? Gentlemen, the answer is 
O’Geary! Not salesmen that load, but 
salesmen that sell. Not just callers on 
trade, but trusted friends. That's all, 
gentlemen.” 

It had taken just thirty-seven minutes 


and it often passed unnoticed be- | 
of | 





his | 


for Mr. Denny to plead the case of dry rot 


and fogyism. 

For a moment nothing was said in the 
great room. Quietly Mr. Denny gathered 
together his papers, weak and almost help- 
less in reaction. Deviston arose abruptly. 

“Wait for me, Denny,” he commanded, 
and left the room. 

The other two men moved to the window 


at the end of the long room and whispered | 


earnestly. 
colonel swung about. 

‘We were just saying that maybe there 
might be something in this thing, Deviston. 
We might look up 

Deviston laughed. 

“My dear colonel,” he said with easy 
contempt, “‘that is just what we did when 
we appointed Blood. We wanted a colt 
a high-spirited thoroughbred who could 
prance instead of plod; a thoroughbred 
who could energize the business of The 
Deviston Drug Corporation and make of it 
a modern up-and-doing business.” 

“And the thoroughbred has fallen down 
on the job.” 

The colonel said it heavily—like a 
judge pronouncing a sentence of eternal 
doom. 

“Not by a jugful!’’ Deviston cracked out 
the words about the astonished colonel’s 


head. ‘Not by a jugful!” he repeated vig- 
orously. “It is we three who have been at 
fault. I knew it the moment Mr. Denny 


When Deviston returned the | 
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started to ee. I should have known it 
a year ago, I suppose.” 

“Just what ——” 
floundering. 

“Just this! We forgot the difference be- 
tween a horse that plods and one that 

rances. We forget to give him a pair of 
blinders. Somebody who could advise 
without ordering—a sort of human bridle.” 

The other Deviston laughed. ‘A sort of 
business groom?”’ 

“Not exactly. More like a stable mate. 
Get my idea, Harvey?” 

The colonel nodded heavily. 

“But we still have to find this—this as- 
sistant race horse—this advisory harness.” 

Deviston yawned, lit a cigarette. ‘‘Oh, 
that!’’ he said carelessly. ‘“‘That was all 
settled fifteen minutes ago. Blood will be 
glad to see Mr. Denny as soon as possible.” 

The precious papers slipped to the floor 
as the colonel’s applauding laugh boomed 
out. He tried to speak—to thank them 
to assure them—he—he —— 

“And now if Mr. Denny will do us the 
honor we will go in to iuncheon. We can’t 
keep him too long, colonel! Assistant race 
horses come higher than ordinary corre- 
spondents!”’ 

And Mr. Denny was hungry! 


The colonel was 


vi 


HEY faced each other over the same 

broad table. Without, rumors seethed 
up and down from typewriter to ledger and 
back —. Mr. Denny smiled gently and 
waitec 

Blood held out his hand. 

“I’m glad to see you, Mr. Denny,” he 
said pleasantly. “Mr. Deviston has told 
me the result of your meeting this morning, 
and the conclusions he has reached.” 

Mr. Denny nodded. “And you-———” he 
hesitated. 

Mr. Blood grinned. It came to Mr. 
Denny as he noticed the grin that despite 
his thinning hair and his air of stiffness, 
Blood was only a boy. 

“I’m glad,” he said simply. “The way 
Mr. Deviston talked to me I think we’re 
going to be real friends and show some real 
results—together.”’ 

Wet-eyed, Mr. Denny nodded. 

And while the red-headed office 
knocked unheeded at the door the 
shook hands. _ 


r THE whirl of five-o’clock traffic Mr. 
Denny stepped out. It seemed a world 
apart. Newsboys shouted unnoticed in his 
face. Slithering lights flashed perilously 
close as he stepped off the curb at East 
Ninth Street. A bull-throated policeman 
bawled him back into the waiting crowd. 
Mr. Denny blessed him. 

Emmy! For the first time since that 
memorable decision in the library Mr. 
Denny was able to give his thoughts 


boy 
two 
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undividedly to her. Oh, boy! The habit of 
twenty-nine years guided his flying feet. 
From the glowing window of a confection- 
ery store inspiration darted out. Mr. 
Denny darted in. 

Ten—er—no, five pounds of the finest 
chocolate-covered nut candy you have,”’ he 
commanded. 

A moment later he was apologizing ab- 
jectly, a moist dime and five pennies resting 
in his palm. Inspiration saved him. He 
drew from his inner waistcoat pocket an 
ancient gold hunter. 

““Would—would you hold this watch as 
security until tomorrow?” he pleaded. “It 
is worth very much more than the candy 
possibly could be—and—lI need the candy 
for an urgent purpose.” 

The girl took the watch, shook it, opened 
it and smiled. 

“T’ll take a chance,” she said. 

Mr. Denny could have committed the 
one act of unfaithfulness in twenty-four 
years of married life—and kissed her 

Gradually the specialty shops of the 
upper avenue gave way to residences of a 
bygone day. At the tobacco shop where he 
bought the paper—Emmy’s favorite eve- 
ning paper—inspiration again sought him. 

“Any new magazines with good love 
stories in, Harry?” 

Harry had three, all with fine love 
stories. Mr. Denny took them. 

“Pay you tomcrrow night,” 
Emmy would be tickled. 

It was hard to restrain from breaking 
into a trot as he reached the black little 
mouth of Anderson Court. It was hard not 
to shout the news from the street before the 


he said. 


seventh stoop of Aladdin Terrace. It took 
him an age to find the keyhole. 
The long narrow hall was dark. At the 


farther end no light shone in the dining 
room. From the darkened door of the liv- 
ing room Mr. Denny heard a long-drawn- 
out sigh. Peering through the gloom he 
saw the dim huge shape of his wife lying on 
the genuine mohair davenport. One of 
Emmy’s sick headaches. 

“Henry!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Put on the hot water. 
do the best you can.” 

Mechanically he put the large box of 
candy on the hall table and fumbled with 
his woven muffler. 

“And, poy pe 

“Yes, Emmy? 

“Be quiet.’ 

“Yes, dear.” 

Poor Emmy! He removed his coat with 
mouselike quiet. Also his rubbers. 


You'll have to 


9” 


Then: “How were things at the office 
today?” 

Halfway down the hall towards the 
kitchen Mr. Denny halted. Suddenly he 


found himself speaking. 
“Oh, so-so.” 
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The accompanying picture reproduces a Burson stock- 
ing in the “Shadow Rib” style to better accentuate the 
knit-in fashioning. 


Starting at the toe you will notice how rows of knit- 
ting are added to widen as the needles work away from 
the starting point. Note, too, that this Burson method 
eliminates the necessity of a seamacross the toe to close it. 

Then at the side of the heel the gussets turn the round- 
ing corner, just as a column of soldiers does, slowing up 
the needles at the inner end and gradually increasing 
the knitting, needle by needle, to the outer end. This 
knits to form the accurately rounded Burson heel. 

The ankle is knitted narrow to fit snugly and firmly without 
wrinkles, and as nature's contour gradually enlarges up to the calf, 
so do Burson Hose. Needles are again added to knit in more 
fabric and thereby shape the leg. The “Shadow Ribs” with their 
smart converging lines emphasize this fashioning very plainly 

Burson Hose are most accurately shaped by the manipulation 
of knitting needles just as they would be used in hand knitting 
except that the workmanship is, of course, much finer. 

Every quality of Burson Hose, regardless of price, is made 
by this patented Burson process. 
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PLEBE*’S PROGRESS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


washstand with its crockery bowl and 
pitcher, one straight wooden chair and a 
standing locker, or wardrobe, that held his 
clothes were all that his room contained. 
Nor was this bare cell even asanctuary. At 
any moment it was likely to be invaded by 
some ruthless tormentor bent on deriving 
entertainment at Marmaduke’s expense. 
One night an impulse swept over him to 
abandon it all, to write home and ask per- 
mission to resign. He sat down and started 
to write. 

Suddenly the door flew open with a bang. 
Before he even saw who it was he had 
kicked his chair back and jumped to his 
feet to a rigid attention, for his roommate 
would never have dared to enter any room 
in so vigorous a fashion. It was Spud 
Murphy, the particular bane of his exist- 
ence at meals. 

“ What’re you doing, Adonis?’’ he asked. 

“Writing home, sir.” 

“Telling them all about the gay life here 
being one of Uncle Sam’s pampered pets?”’ 

“No, sir; I am asking for permission to 
resign.” 

“Oh, I see,”” Murphy softly replied. 
“Can't stand the gaff, eh?”’ 

“T can stand anything!"" Marmaduke 
hotly answered. ‘But I don’t see the ob- 
ject in having to be insulted ten times a 
day!” 

“You want to get hep to the right slant 
on this hazing business, Mister Satterlee,”’ 
Spud said quietly. “Sit down there on 
your bed and listen to uncle. You plebes 
come here to the Naval Academy so fresh 
and so green and so ignorant that you are 
about as much use to the Navy as an um- 
brella is to a fish. You can go over to the 
Academic Building and the profs over there 
will teach you all you have to know about 
math and steam and English and what not. 
But there is no way in the world that you 
can get the true spirit of the Navy except 
through your daily life here in Bancroft 
Hall. It takes a hell of a lot of punishing 
to make pure hard-tempered steel out of 
pig iron.” 


The Reduction of Venus 


“Right now, Mister Satterlee, you are 
nothing but a hunk of pig iron, so far as the 
Navy is concerned. You've got to be 
pounded and rolled and heated and cooled 
before you have the temper and strength 
to stand up to what the Navy demands of 
aman. If you haven't the backbone to 
take a little running now—or maybe a lot 
of running—why, you might as well trot 
on home to mother, for you'll never be able 
to stand the gaff in the fleet. What the 
Navy wants from here is men!” 

Marmaduke’s roommate occupied a 
cubicle similar to Marmaduke’s, with a par- 
tition between them and a common door 
opening on the corridor. 

Though his name was John Addison Kent, 
he had been promptly christened Venus 


upon Marmaduke’s earning his sobriquet of 
Adonis. He weighed two hundred pounds 
and carried the irrepressible good nature 
that goes with being fat. 

Gluttony was his besetting vice, and it 
was not long before the shrewd upper class- 
men taught him a lesson. He came into 
Marmaduke’s room one evening and flung 
himself on the bed. 

“‘Gosh,”’ he gasped, “but I just caught 
the devil! Tried to sneak an extra cream 
puff out of the mess hall and Spud caught 
me. He took me to his room and made me 
shampoo myself with it. Then he asked 
me what I was famous for. 
not missing a day in Sunday school for five 
years.’ So he says, ‘Have you ever been 
sorely tempted, mister?’ I said, ‘Yes, 
sir.’ Then he said, ‘And did you withstand 
it?’ I said I did, so he told me to take off 
my shoes, get on his bunk and show them 
how I'd wrestled with temptation. Gosh!” 


He sat up and faced the future with dis- | 


illusioned eyes. 

“I’m to take off a pound a day until 
June.”” He made a rapid calculation. “I'll 
weigh forty pounds less than nothing by 
that time,”’ he said drearily. 


Daily Routine 


The official Naval Academy Regulations 
were rigid ones. They covered every detail 
of a midshipman’s daily life; and, to quote 
Venus, who often found himself in conflict 
with them, “‘ They allowed a fellow almost 
as much leeway as a lifer at Sing Sing.” 
Each midshipman took care of his own 
room, made up his bed and swept his floor. 
His shoes were shined by the colored jani- 
tor, or corridor moke; and except for a 
regulation haircut at the barber shop, that 


was the only personal service he received | 


from any source. 

Marmaduke’s daily routine began when 
the sharp notes of reveille penetrated his 
sound slumbers. He leaped 


covers over the foot of it he folded the 
mattress back double. This was the regu- 
lation procedure and was so ordered to kill 
any tendency he might have had to turn 
over and go back to sleep. It was hardly 
accomplished before an inspecting officer 
had flung his door open, swept the room 
with a swift glance and dashed on to the 
next room. The penalty for failure to be 
up and ready was to join the early-rising 
squad and report to the officer of the day a 
half hour before reveille for a period of one 
week. 

After a cold shower Marmaduke and 
Venus hurriedly dressed and fell upon each 
other with whisk brooms. Their new uni- 
forms of heavy woolen cloth had a fuzzy 
surface that gathered dust and lint and 
held it like a magnet. It was only by wet- 
ting their well-worn whisk brooms and 
brushing vigorously that they could achieve 
the state of spotless perfection demanded 
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at inspection. Fillyloo had hit upon the 
happy scheme of shaving his uniform with 
a safety razor but had been forced to go to 
inspection with the job half finished. The 
bright sunlight, falling across the dark ex- 
panse of his chest, showed the boundary 
line of progress and he was made to suffer 
grievously for his originality. 

The ringing of a gong and the notes of 
assembly on the bugle sounded the call to 
breakfast formation, where, on arriving 
at their particular locations on the terrace, 
they fell into place and snapped to at- 
tention. Rapidly the ranks filled as the 
hurrying midshipmen arrived, until, with 
a mad gallop, a small group of late-bl: ast 
dodgers slid into position just before the 
bugler blew the single blast that marked 
the limit of time allowed for a formation 
to be completed. 

All during the formation the first class- 
men in the file closers were severely admon- 
ishing the plebes to “Get those shoulders 
back, mister!’’ and to “ Pull your stomach 
up,”’ until the plebes all somewhat resem- 
bled slim-waisted pouter pigeons. After 
inspection was over they closed ranks and 
marched to breakfast; but even during this 
march Marmaduke was not free from the 
unwearying attentions of his superiors. 

“Wrinkles, mister, wrinkles!"’ the sec- 
ond classman who marched behind him 
would order; and Marmaduke, in response, 
would strain his shoulders back until the 
required five wrinkles appeared in the back 
of his skin-tight blouse. 

A navy man rates everything. It is his 
noun, adjective, adverb and verb. The 
plebe at the academy rates zero himself, 
but is unmercifully rated. 

Marmaduke soon learned that to rate a 
thing was to be entitled to it. To rate 
another person meant to be senior to him 
in rank. A rate is a law, or custom, or 
privilege, or obligation, as the term may 
apply. Each class adheres strictly to its 
rates. They are not written down in any 
book but are clearly defined, and violation 
of them brings swift punishment. 


Shalt and Shalt Not 


The strictest rate that plebes have to ob- 
serve is to keep off Lovers’ Lane, a winding 
strip of graveled walk across the grounds 
This forbidden territory, which is not a 
lane and whereon lovers never tread, is 
distinctly a youngster rate. It is a plebe 
rate to turn all corners squarely, to carry 
a brace at all times, to answer “Sir” to 
every upper classman who addresses him 
and to do a number of other things that 
tend to make him reserved, self-effacing 
and, above all else, military in bearing. 

Youngsters, or second-year men, rate a 
very great deal more than plebes, but their 
privileges are considerably limited. They 
cannot use the side doors to the building 
that are second-class doors, nor can they 
walk on Second-Class Walk, and running 


plebes at the table is denied them. The 
second, or junior, class has all these privi- 
leges but cannot enter Smoke Hall, the 


gathering place of the first class, who were 
in the days of Marmaduke’s plebedom the 
only class allowed to smoke. All these 
rates are founded on tradition and custom, 
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and some of them are of such force and | 
long standing that they are recognized by 
and written into the regulations of the 
academy. 

Marmaduke, to this day, from the habit 
acquired while a plebe, has an irresistible 
impulse to turn a street corner by advanc- 
ing on it to the strategical point and then 
performing a geometrical right or left turn 

Classes filled his day until infantry drill, 
and at 6:30 the bugles rang out assem 
bly again, and the regiment formed and 
marched to the evening meal. This was the 
time that the plebes received most atten 
tion, for it was the more leisurely meal of 
the day. 

On one occasion Spud had learned that 
one of his plebes was the son of a higl 
ranking politician whose fiery oratory was 
the sensation of Congress. 

‘And do you possess any of your illu 
trious father’s oratorical powers, mister?” 
asked Spud 

“No, sir,” earnestly answered the pleb« 

“Ah, but, mister,’””’ Murphy urged, “ you 
really should not let so great a family talent 
lie buried in yourself. Every officer in the 
Navy must know how to make a speech, 
orate freely. You may be called before a 
Senate investigating committee some day 
Now suppose that you give us a two-minute 
lecture on the Whichness of What.” 


A Masterful Effort 


The plebe cast wildly about for inspi- 
ration. As he moistened his lips for the 
third time Murphy sharply commanded 
him to proceed. Desperately he launched 
forth: 

“My friends and fellow 
those of you who are not 


citizens, and 
my friends—I 


fear that there are many such here—I stand 
proudly before you tonight no, I sit 
humbly between you tonight—and why 


should I not be sitting here between you 
tonight? Or why should I be sitting here 
before you tonight? And if so, why so? 
And if not, why not? And when 
wherefore and wherever? And 
as this day, time and place as heretofore or 
hereinafter mentioned I have heard the call 
of my people and must I answer? I ask 


you, must I answer? Yea, verily I say unto 
thee, thou and thine, his, hers or theirs 
that I must answer. And what shall I 
answer? I repeat, what shall I answer? 
Gentlemen of the jury, there is but one 
answer, sic semper tyrannis, nux vomica, 


pax vobiscum! That, my friends, and those 
of you who are not my friends even unto 
the potentate who presideth over our fes 
tive board, is the sum and substance of that 
much mooted question, the whichness of 
what!” 

“A masterful effort and worthy of your 
father’s son,” said Spud gravely. “Worthy, 
too, of the Senate when your time comes.” 

Now and then his attention sharpened 
to the real purpose that lay behind the un 
official discipline administered by the upper 
classmen. Marmaduke saw it employed in 
a different way. It is only natural that out 


of a group of several hundred boys be 
ages of sixteen and twer ty, re 
highways 
percentage 


tween the 
cruited from the 
the nation, a certain 


and byways of 
will be 
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The “Weak Squad" at Drill in the Naval Academy Gymnasium 
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lacking in the finer points of table eti- 
quette. But the duties of a naval officer, 


| the associations that he must establish and 


the prestige that he must maintain both at 
home and abroad demand that he be pos- 
sessed of a high degree of culture and pol- 
ish. Contrary to their usual methods these 
matters were handled with considerable 
delicacy and not a little sympathy. Pains 
were taken not to offend the corrected indi- 
vidual or to cast reflections on his early 
training, so far as that was possible; or else 
that correction was made under cover of a 
bit of good-natured persiflage that took the 
sting from it. 

For instance, when a plebe left his spoon 
in his coffee the first man to notice it yelled, 
“Man overboard!’’ Or when he failed to 


| place his knife and fork properly on his 


plate he was ordered to “Boat the oars!” 


| If his elbows stuck out too far at the sides 


it was, ‘“ Rig in your booms, mister!’’ 

But there were cases that required more 
careful handling than these minor discrep- 
ancies in deportment. When Marmaduke, 
glancing casually at one husky plebe out of 
the corner of his eye, saw him eating with 


| his knife, he prepared to hear a storm break 
| from the head of the table. 


In a few moments Murphy’s roving eye 


took note of the plebe’s actions. He shoved 
| back from the table and slid his chair down 


| the aisle until he was behind the boy. 


Then 
he asked, so softly that Marmaduke, un- 
consciously straining to listen, could barely 
hear him, “‘ Where are you from, mister?” 

“ Brady’ s Forks, Nevada, sir. “ 

“What did you do before you came to 
the Naval Academy? 

“Worked in a copper mine summers, sir, 
and went to school in winter.” 

“Well, come around to my room tonight 
at 9:30, mister. I want to hear about life in 
the copper mines.” 

Marmaduke never knew what Murphy 
said to the plebe that night in his room, but 
he noticed that from that time on his table 
manners were considerably improved. 

One afternoon during study hours Mar- 
maduke heard the midshipman on duty on 
his deck shouting through the corridors, 


| “All plebes report to the commandant’s 


office and draw appointments!” 
He dashed down and stood in line until 
he received an engraved document with a 


| picture of a battleship at the top and a huge 


| nature of the Secretary of the Navy. 


| midshipman in the United States Navy. 


red seal at the bottom, flanked by the sig- 
It 
bore the date of his admission to the acad- 
emy and stated in high sounding and legal 
terms that with the approval of the Presi- 
dent he was then and thereby appointed a 
Its 


| delivery to him had been delayed for sev- 


| emotion that thrilled him to the core, 
| realized that he was a com 





eral months, due to its slow travel through 
official channels. 


The Spirit of the Navy 


The appointment, which he proudly 
thumb-tacked to the inside of his locker 
door, charged him to serve the Navy faith- 
fully and well, and earnestly to obey all the 
laws and regulations thereof and the com- 
mands of his superior officers. 

Marmaduke dwelt thoughtfully on the 
words ‘‘a midshipman in the United States 
Navy.” And suddenly, with a sweep = 

e 
ymnent part 
truly a small one, but still an integral 
a -of that glorious organization that 

eeps America’s ensign flying on all the 
seven seas. And the spirit of the Navy, 
born on that proud day when John Paul 
Jones disdainfully answered from the deck 
of his sinking ship, “I have not yet begun 
to fight!’’ and fostered through the years 
by the deeds of such heroes as Lawrence, 
Perry, Farragut, Hobson and Dewey, en- 
tered into the soul of this callow youth, 
who had never even seen a battleship, and 

ave him the foundation whereon to build 

is character as a naval officer. 

So Marmaduke found his resentment 
towards the upper classmen disappearing. 
He realized the truth of what Murphy had 
said and resolved to take the running he 
got without a murmur. 

It was well he did, for at 9:30 that same 


| evening he was hitched with two other 


lebes to a laundry basket in which Filly- 
00 was made to stand as a charioteer and 


| compete against a similar vehicle brought 
| down from the Fourth Battalion in an in- 
| formal reproduction of Ben Hur’s well- 
| known triumph. Venus, garbed in a flowing 


| to represent the fair lady for whose 


bedspread, was mounted on a La yt box 
avor 
the race was run. 
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It was about this time, also, that Venus 
staged his one-man historical pageant of 
early life on the Mississippi River. This 
happened when, to a query from Spud as 
to how much previous seagoing experience 
he had had, he replied that he had traveled 
from St. Louis to New Orleans once on a 
side-wheel steamboat. So he was made to 
fill his washbasin full of water and sit down 
in it. Then, by pushing himself along the 
floor with his oe and splashing water vig- 
orously out the sides with his hands, he 
simulated the stately progress of the Rob- 
ert E. Lee churning majestically up the 
river. And to the delight of the crowd of 
upper classmen who had gathered, he made 
several landings alongside imaginary docks, 
turned and backed, blew his whistle, rang 
bells and sang several verses of Steamboat 
Bill. Marmaduke was made to follow close 
behind him with a pitcher of water, “to 
keep the Mississippi River from going dry.” 


The Human Phonograph 


There was no drill on Wednesday after- 
noons, but Marmaduke did not enjoy the 
respite. He was so unfortunate as to be a 
member of the Weak Squad, which held a 
special gymnasium drill at that time. All 
midshipmen are given a strength test and 
must measure up to a standard that is 
gauged according to their heights. As Mar- 
maduke was a tall, somewhat ungainly and 
not too broad-shouldered youth, he had 
been unable to pull the required number of 
pounds for his height and had consequently 
become a charter member of the Weak 
Squad in his class. So he spent much of his 
time in the gymnasium, pulling weight ma- 
chines, climbing ropes and otherwise build- 
ing up his neglected muscles. Venus was 
there likewise, working off his superfluous 
flesh; and the poundage that he lost, Mar- 
maduke gained under the rigorous training. 
When Murphy discovered that they were 
both on the Weak Squad he supplemented 
their gymnasium training with a course of 
setting-up exercises every night just before 
taps, declaring that he was not going to 
suffer the disgrace of having two of his 
minions on the Weak Squad for very long. 
His system was a good one, evidently, for 
before long Marmaduke found his blouses 
too small in the neck and chest, while 
Venus’ formerly tight-fitting jackets hung 
on his reduced but hardened torso like 
Mother Hubbards; and in the midyear 
strength tests both pulled off the Weak 
Squad with ease. 

Though he bore up manfully under the 
running that he was receiving, Marmaduke 
did not enjoy it to any great extent. So 
Venus, who always came up smiling from 
his strenuous encounters with the upper 
classmen, endeavored to advise him. 

“You want to kid ’em along,” he said. 
“Don’t let °em scare you. Come back at 
‘em snappy!” 

Marmaduke followed this advice the next 
Sunday afternoon with interesting results. 
Sunday afternoon, incidentally, was the 
plebes’ worst time. Those second classmen 
who were on the second or third conduct 
grades were not allowed the regular Sunday 
liberty ordinarily granted to the second 
class. Getting over a certain number of 
demerits for one month put one on the con- 
duct grade for the next month, with a con- 
sequent loss of privileges. The disgruntled 
midshipmen, who saw their more fortunate 
classmates hying forth for the town outside, 
usually vented their spleen on the luckless 
plebes. It was about 3:30 that four of them 
stalked into the salon of Venus and Adonis. 

“Mister, we crave musical entertain- 
me nt. Can you play a banjo?” 

“No, sir. 
“Mandolin, guitar, flute or a-cordeen?”’ 
‘No, sir.’ 

“Well, what can you play?” 

“I’m a beareat on a_ phonograph!” 
boldly ventured Marmaduke. 

“Oh, you are, are you? 
your phonograph? 

“*At home, sir!” 

“Well, now, that’s too bad. We're just 
dying for some good phonograph music,” 
the second classman burbled sweetly. “I 
suppose that you remember well the records 
you used to play back home. All right, get 
in that locker and close it, and every time 
I kick the door you change the tune. We 
must have our little phonograph in our 
home. And you, Venus, come sit by the 
music box and keep it wound up. Ready? 
Commence!” 

So for nearly two hours Marmaduke sat 
in his locker, or wardrobe, and bravely 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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Their presence in the hotel, restaurant, 
hospital or industrial institution kitchen in- 
dicates also a careful regard for mainte- 
nance cost. 
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Because ‘‘Wear-Ever” utensils never 
THE HOLLENDEN itm F need tinning, a worth-while annual saving 
Penal - < ve is effected which soon pays for their cost. 
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New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada, Northern Aluminum Company, Limited, Toronto 
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In modern homes as in modern hotels Wear-Ever is giving service and satisfaction 
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arr Cloth 


if you need to renew the cloth in your screens this spring, buy 
Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, It will save you money in the long 
run because of its great durability. 

Jersey Copper Screen Cloth is made of copper 99.8 pure. It cannot 
rust as do iron and steel. It has been made stiff and strong by a 
special Roebling process so that it is practically inflexible. It will 
last indefinitely. 

Use Jersey Copper Screen Cloth (16 mesh, dark finish) for your door, 
window and porch screens. Look for the red and black tag when 
you buy custom made screens or screen cloth from the roll. 

If you cannot obtain Jersey Copper Screen Cloth in your locality, write 
We will send you on request a booklet, “A Matter of Health and, 
regarding screen cloth, which you will find worth reading. 
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THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
626 South Broad Street 
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Mede of Copper 99.8% Pure 








For 
increased strength 
and vitality 


If you are underweight and under- 
nourished, your strength and vigor 
are low — you are not your real self. 

Build up your weightand strength 
-—~and thus improve both your physi- 
caland mentalcondition—by adding 
Yeast Foam Tablets to your regular 
food. 

These tablets—a pure, wholesome 
tonic food—not only stimulate the 
appetite and improve digestion, but 
they help change your food into 
strong, healthy tissues. They are also 
notably effective in ridding the skin 
of blemishes due to malnutrition, 


Yeast Foam Tablets are easy and 
agreeable to eat; they keep and they 
don't cause gas. Sold by druggists 
and made by the makers of the fa- 
mous baking yeasts, Yeast Foam and 
Magic Yeast. 
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"Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Co, 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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| week. 
| spread your jaws. 


| they were alone again. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
sang until he could sing no more. His reper- 
toire ran from ragtime to hymns, and he 
also gave several ow imitations of a jazz 
orchestra, a pi an and a piano solo, 
while Venus falthful 'y ground away at an 
imaginary handle outside. 

“Gon see what your darn fool advice 
gets me!”’ Adonis stormed at Venus when 
But Venus only 
laughed at him as he tenderly massaged his 
aching arm. 

Some of the rough spots that he en- 
countered were smoothed out for Marma- 
duke by his spoons. They were the various 
upper classmen who exercised no hazing 
authority over him by virtue of the fact 
that they had shaken hands with him and 
thus obliterated class distinetions. When- 
ever an upper classman shook hands with 
a plebe he immediately lost all unofficial 
authority over him. All the upper classmen 
from his own state spooned on him as a 
matter of course. They were ever ready to 
assist him in any possible manner, and 
when he was in one of their rooms he was 
not subject to hazing. 

The Army-Navy game came and went 
with the fever heat of excitement that pre- 
ceded it and the terrible slump into the 
depths of disappointment that the Navy’s 
defeat brought to the regiment. As Christ- 
mas drew near anxious hearts began to 
look fearfully towards the dreaded semi- 
anns, the examination that came at the 
close of the first term. The Christmas tree 
went up shortly before the holidays. It was 
a list of the midshipmen who were in dan- 
ger of failing in their studies, and who, as a 
consequence, would be denied Christmas 
leave. Marmaduke rejoiced to find his 
name not upon it and so spent three happy 
days with an aunt in New York, as his 
home was too far away to reach in so short 
a time. 

From this all-too-brief vacation, free 
from such tribulations as reveille, studies, 
drills and the activities of energetic upper 
classmen, Marmaduke reluctantly returned 
to the grind of academic life. It was about 
this time that the winter pie-racing season 
opened. 

On every night that the dessert was pie 
a pie race was in order. This race was 
| sometimes between all the plebes; some- 
times between Murphy himself and some 
%lebe whom he chose to compete against 
~ and sometimes between the champion 
of Table 37 and some adjoining table. To 
win the race it was necessary to get all the 
viece of pie out of sight, and whistle. Filly- 
o soon became champion of Table 37, as 
he had a tremendous mouth and could en- 
compass a wedge of pie at one bite. So 
Table 39, which claimed to have the cham- 
pion of the mess hall, was challenged to 
come over and defend its claim. 


Spud's Strategy Wins 


Excitement ran high, and each table 
wagered all its dessert for three days on the 
outcome. 

“If you beat that hungry-looking plebe 
from 39, Fillyloo, you can carry on for a 
Better get a shoe stretcher and 
All you plebes want to 


root like the devil, because if he loses no- 


| body at this table gets dessert for three 





days, and I’m a mean hombre without my 
dessert,”” Murphy warned them. 

The time arrived and all was set. The 
first and second classmen moved quietly 
over from Table 39 near che close of the 
evening meal, and the two contestants were 
placed opposite each other at the middle of 
the long table. The championship belt lay 
between them. Each had seconds and 
managers, and there were three disinter- 
ested judges. The referee carefully meas- 
ured each piece of pie with micrometric 
calipers and announced them identical to 
the thousandth of an inch. The plebes were 
allowed to relax and watch the show. 

“Ready, 39?” called the referee. 

“Ready!” 

“Ready, 37?” 

“Ready!” 
aging Fillyloo. 
into Fillyloo’s ear. 
assured manner. 

“Draw ammunition!” sharply ordered 
the referee. 

Each plebe slipped his right hand under 
his pie like a shovel. 

“Aim!” 

The wedge tip of each piece of pie was 
brought to within an inch of the yawning 
cavity that awaited it. 

“Fire!” 


answered Spud, who was man- 
He then whispered swiftly 
Fillyloo nodded in an 
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Fillyloo’s opponent pushed his pie vio- 
lently into his mouth, and, after chewing 
twice, began to swallow in gulps. At this 
point, however, Fillyloo age 5 Panes clearly 
whistled. The strategy of ‘Murphy had 
triumphed! He had practiced with Fillyloo 
in secret and had trained him to cram all 
the pie into his capacious mouth, and, 
without attempting to swallow, to push a 
hole through it wit th his finger to admit air 
to his lips. He then whistled with com- 
parative ease and proceeded leisurely to 
chew and swallow the pie amid the plaudits 
of his backers and the howling protests of 
the delegation from Table 39. And the 
timekeepers announced in wonder and 
amazement, “‘ Three and one-half seconds! ”’ 

Fillyloo had broken a record of long 
standing, and a new champion had arisen. 

“All right, Fillyloo, you carry on for a 
week. All you plebes can carry on to- 
night,”” Murphy ordered. 

Carrying on was a much coveted priv- 
ilege that the plebes were allowed only on 
special occasions. It consisted of acting 
with the freedom and lack of restraint of a 
youngster. So with sighs of pleasure all 
the plebes dropped their elbows on the 
table and leaned back to enjoy once more 
the almost forgotten comfort of a chair 
back. 

January was review month for the semi- 
anns, and the upper classmen let up con- 
siderably on the plebes that they might be 
entirely free to prepare fully for the coming 
ordeal. When it was over ninety-five of 
Marmaduke’s classmates had been found 
unsatisfactory for the course and were 
forced to resign. Proportionate toll had 
also been taken of the upper classmen; and 
in all, over a hundred and twenty-five dis- 
appointed midshipmen packed their be- 
longings and headed for home. This, in the 
Naval Academy slang, is termed bilging. 
Most of those who bilged owed their down- 
fall to mathematics, for the courses in that 
subject at Annapolis are very difficult. 


Salt Water Lore 


When the smoke of battle had cleared 
away, and two or three days of rest had re- 
treshed the weary brains of the regiment, 
they plunged into the second term with 
graduation but four months away. It was 
then that Marmaduke’s seagoing education 
began. 

One evening at dinner Murphy an- 
nounced, “‘All right, you plebes, you'll all 
be youngsters in a few months and out to sea 
on your youngster cruise. Can’t have you 
going aboard ship a bunch of landlubbers. 
So we'll organize a class in seamanship. 
Adonis, you learn the name and location of 
all the lights that a battleship carries. 
Fillyloo, you be able to box the compass. 
Venus, learn all the markings on a lead 
line. Cicero, you find out all about buoys 
and channel markers; and the rest of you 
plebes learn the specifications and distin- 
guishing features of all the ships in the 
First Division of the Atlantic Fleet and the 
name of the captain of each ship. If you 
can’t find it anywhere else, come around to 
my room and I'll loan you the books.” 

And so it went every evening for three 
months, until the plebes, some of whom 
had never seen a battleship, knew more 
about the Navy than a number of people 
far more intimately concerned with its up- 
keep. They also became well versed in 
naval history and traditions. 

Fillyloo was the first one to hit a snag in 
this particular channel of historical re- 
search, for when Murphy asked ‘Who 
commanded our fieet at the Battle of Santi- 
ago?” Fillyloo promptly answered, ‘‘ Ad- 
miral Dewey, sir,” and sat on infinity for 
the rest of the meal for gross ignorance. 

“‘Who were the three admirals of the 
American Navy?’’ Marmaduke was asked 
next. 

“Why, there have been dozens of ad- 
mirals in our Navy, sir!’’ Marmaduke 
brightly replied. 

“There have been just three admirals of 
the Navy in our history, mister. Now, who 
were they?” 

“John Paul Jones, Farragut — 

“Enough! Under the table and find out 
by tomorrow!” 

““Now, Cicero, where and by whom were 
these words said, ‘We have met the enemy 
and they are ours’?” 

“Julius Cwsar sent that word back to 
Rome when he conquered Gaul,”’ the young 
orator replied in a confident tone. 

“Oh, Father Neptune, save us!” groaned 
Spud in an awful voice. “The ignorance of 
you plebes is appalling! You'll be telling 




















me next that Hobson sank the Merrimac in 
the Erie Canal with a salvo of hot Frank- 
furter sausage. Get under the table, Cic- 
ero,”’ he continued wearily, ‘and join that 
other young scholar down there. Take your 
plate with you; you’re not coming up until 
two bells rings. 

“‘Now, Venus, I'll give you a chance to 
redeem your class honor. Tell me, and tell 
me truly, when was the Naval Academy 
founded?” 

And Venus, who had not the faintest idea 
as to the correct date, bravely answered, 
“Seventeen hundred and seventy-five, sir!”’ 

This greatest of errors so outraged Mur- 
phy that he fired a roll at Venus’ head. It 
sailed by his ear and landed in the soup of 
the first classman in ¢ harge of the neighbor- 
ing table. In the intertable bombardment 
that ensued Venus slid quietly from his 
chair out of a cross fire of potatoes, rolls and 
other compact edibles that was in progress 
between Spud and his unintended victim, 
who had returned the roll with interest as 
soon as he had ascertained whence it came. 
But from that time on Marmaduke and his 
companions at Table 37 became assiduous 
students of naval history. 

About time for the dessert to come on 
the table Spud called them all up, and fix- 
ing a stern eye on Marmaduke, he asked, 
“‘What’s the dessert, Adonis?” 

“Shiverin’ Liz and goo, sir!” 
answered Marmaduke. 

‘“‘What kind of Shiverin’ Liz? 

“Strawberry, sir!” 

Shiverin’ Liz turned out to be a huge 
bowl of strawberry jelly, and goo was the 
island of whipped cream that rode its quiv- 
ering crest. It so happened that Venus had 
an all-consuming passion for this dessert, 
and when it came his time to help himse aif 
he took what Murphy considered as more 
than his share. 

“You must be fond of Shiverin’ Liz, 


promptly 


Venus?” he mildly inquired. 
““Er—yes, sir,” Venus replied in confu- 
sion. 


“Well, I’m not, and you'll eat my share 
and all that is left over, too!’’ Then he 
called down the table, ‘“‘Pass up all the 
dessert that nobody wants. Our young hu- 
man skeleton, Venus, here, will eat all of 
it.” Then, with Murphy urging him on, 
Marmaduke’ s roommate ate the quivering 
gelatin until the bell rang for the close of 
the meal. 

““Gosh, I feel like a mountain of quick- 
sand!” he confided to Marmaduke when 
they were back in their room. ‘But I got 
enough Shiverin’ Liz for once,” he sighed 
with satisfaction. 


Tyrants Turn Tutors 


Two weeks in the hospital with influenza 
during March gave Marmaduke a welcome 
respite from the strenuous life in Bancroft 
Hall, but it set him so far behind in his 
studies that he failed the monthly examina- 
tions in mathematics and Spanish, or Dago, 
as the midshipmen term it. He struggled 
manfully during April to make up the de- 
ficiency, but the beginning of May, the last 
month before the final examinations, or 
anns, found him still far below the needed 
average in mathematics, although he had 
pulled up his mark in Spanish. 

“‘ Any of you plebes at this table unsat?”’ 
Murphy asked one night at the table. 

Marmaduke and Fillyloo answered si- 
multaneously, “ Yes, sir.’’ 

““What are you unsat in, Fillyloo?” 

““Dago, sir.’ 

“And you, Adonis? 

“Math, sir.” 

“Well, you two plebes come around to 
my room tonight at nine o'clock. My 
roommate isn’t good for much, but he’s a 
shark in Dago. And I can help you out a 
little, maybe, in math, Mister Satterlee.” 

Spud’s roommate, incidentally, was 
Long Jawn O’Malley, the company com- 
mander, or three-striper. Spud was the 
first petty officer of the company and acted 
as right guide. 

When the two plebes reported to the 
room of the first classmen that night they 
were immediately put at their ease and 
each was taken in hand for an intensive 
session of coaching that lasted until taps. 
Neither plebe realized at the time that 
their instructors were denying themselves 
the privilege of a trip to Smoke Hall for 
their evening smoke. Smoke Hall was the 
only place in the building in which the 
first class were allowed to smoke. And 
they both left for their room with instruc- 
tions to report back every night for a 
similar session. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“You plebes tell anybody who tries to 
run you in your rooms that I said you were 
to be left alone,” their three-striper ordered 
them. “You are unsat and can’t be both- 
ered. with any foolishness until after the 
anns are over. 





And you see to it, Spud, | 


that they are not made to iearn any stuff | 
to recite at the table. That doesn’t mean | 


that you can carry on,” he sternly warned 
them. “But you do your darndest and 
come around here every night, and I think 
that we can bat the anns for a row of coal 
barges. Good night.” 

The month of May was one of strenuous 
study for Marmaduke. He went over each 


lesson twice alone and twice with Spud | 


Murphy at night, and to the surprise of his 
instructors piled up a high enough mark 


for the month to give him a faint edge of | 


velvet for the examinations. 

The scale of marks at Annapolis runs 
from zero to four, which is perfect. The 
passing mark is 2.5. Marmaduke came out 


of the annual examinations with a 2.52 in | 
mathematics and knew that he was safe. | 


As he was copying his marks from the 
bulletin board Fillyloo nudged him and 
whispered in suppressed glee, “Knocked 
Dago for a two-six-eight! What do you 
know about that?” 


Washed Whiter Than Snow 


“Hey, what do you plebes mean by 
talking in the corridor?"’ Murphy's voice 
sharply interrupted them. ‘Don’t you 
know that isn’t a plebe rate? 


Hike your- | 


selves around to my room and sit on infin- | 


ity for five minutes. It’s three days until 
you become youngsters, and I’ll see to it 
that you catch hell in the me antime, Did 
you both pass everything O. K.? 

“Yes, sir!”’ they both joyously chorused. 

“Make it ten minutes on infinity, then. 
You'll be getting too cocky to live with 
here soon!”’ he growled at them as they 
marched away in single file at the plebe 
quickstep. 

“Can you beat it?” gasped Fillyloo 
when they returned to Marmaduke’s 
room after doing the prescribed penance. 
‘Treated us like long-lost brothers for a 
month, as long as we were unsat, and as 
soon as we pull out he slams us on infinity 
for nothing at all!” 

Marmaduke wired home that he was 
academically safe and began making prepa- 
rations for the coming graduation activities 
and practice cruise, which immediately 
followed. Already four grim gray battle- 
ships lay in waiting off the lighthouse at 
Greenbury Point. His room was a con- 
fused disarray of equipment for the cruise 
and the clothes and books to be packed and 
left behind. He was looking forward with 
great anticipation to the June ball the night 
after graduation, for it would be his first 
hop, as plebes are forbidden the dances at 
Annapolis. A girl was coming down to go 
with him, a girl he had never seen. He was 
dragging blind, as it is termed in the slang 
of the Naval Academy. The girl was the 
roommate of Venus’ home-town flame, who 
was attending a boarding school in Washing- 


ton. Marmaduke’s heart was all a-flutter. | 


But plebe year was not over; most de- 
cidedly not, as they soon found out. With 
the anns off their minds the upper class- 
men turned to give the plebes a glorious 
wind-up to their year of bondage and they 
did so most thoroughly. The night before 
graduation was the worst. Marmaduke 
spent it, or the major part of it to his dazed 
perception, standing on his head in his 
shower bath with the cold water plastering 
his wet pajamas to his shivering frame and 
pouring into his upturned face in a minia- 
ture Niagara. 

Shortly after taps a troop in bathrobes 
marched into his room and roughly or- 
dered, ““Get out and get under! We’re 
going to wash you whiter than snow, mis- 
ter, so that you can enter youngster year 
with a pure heart and a clear conscience. 
No, don’t take off your pajamas; just get 
right under!” 

Marmaduke had hardly changed into 
dry pajamas before another party arrived 
and the performance was duplicated. His 
third and last suit of pajamas went in the 
same fashion, and he was made to get back 
into his dry bed with the wet pajamas on. 
From then on he simply huddled within his 
raincoat in drenched expectation between 
his periodic baptisms until the rosy flush of 
dawn, when, as was the custom of years at 
the Naval Academy, the plebes dressed in 
working clothes and turned out en masse 
to put the first classmen under the showers 
in the selfsame fashion. It was the plebes’ 
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| they did. 


| first. 
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inning, and tradition decreed that the first 
classmen take it with good grace. This 
Marmaduke led the crowd of 
plebes straight to Spud Murphy's room 
It was with a mixture of fiendish de- 
light and a lurking fear that he could not 
entirely dispel that he flung open the door 
and ordered, ‘Up you come, in here! Get 
out and get under!” 

From beneath his cover Murphy fired a 
shoe at Marmaduke and challenged, ‘‘Come 


| and get me!” 
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With a whoop Marmaduke led his co- 
horts for the bed, and the struggling first 
classman was dragged from it and to the 
door of the shower. As they flung him 
beneath the cold stream of water Marma- 
duke ordered, “‘On your dome and hold 
it!’”’ And Murphy, who, true to his training, 
played the game hard and straight, meekly 
stood upon his head while the water cas- 
caded down his body. A second later his 
roommate, the mighty and awesome three- 
striper, was heaved bodily in alongside 
him; and, upon the order to do so, likewise 
erected his bare feet towards the ceiling in 
the full force of the cold shower. 

All the plebes at Table 37 ate their last 


| plebe breakfast sitting on infinity. 


When Assembly blew at 9:30 for the 
regiment to fall in for the graduation exer- 
cises Marmaduke and Venus gave each 
other a final careful inspection, readjusted 
their cartridge belts for the dozenth time, 
squared their caps on their heads and with 
wildly pounding hearts grasped their rifles 
and double-timed out to their last forma- 
tion as plebes. The first class were to 
march over in a body, and the second class- 
men, who were acting as company officers, 
wore their swords in a self-conscious, some- 


| what awkward fashion and shouted their 
| commands in voices a trifle shrill from 


nervous tension. They did not neglect the 


| plebes, however, and reminded them fre- 


quently and forcibly that they were still 
fourth classmen. 


Graduation Ceremonies 


As Marmaduke marched through the 
doors of the great armory he exultantly 
reflected that when once again he passed 
through those portals he would no longer 
be a lowly plebe, although at that moment 
he was fairly choking in the June heat in 
the effort to hold his head up and his chin 
in, while a belligerent second classman be- 
hind him was harshly demanding, “ Wrin- 
kles, mister, and lots of ’em!”’ 

Then with a babel of shouted commands 
the regiment swung into place and the first 
class entered, all in beautifully starched 
whites, all looking soberly to the front as 
they marched steadily towards the seats 
they would occupy. 

“Attention! Pre-sen-n-n-t umph!” 

With machinelike precision, two thou- 
sand white-gloved hands snapped a thou- 
sand old Krag-Jérgensen drill rifles to the 
salute and the band sounded four ruffles and 
the National Anthem. Then the President, 
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the Secretary of the Navy, the superintend- 
ent of the academy and the official party 
marched down the aisle of rigidly presented 
pieces and up to the rostrum. 

Marmaduke heard little of the several 
speeches that followed, for he was too oc- 
cupied with obeying such whispered com- 
mands as, “Get ’em back and keep 'em 
back, you plebes!”’ and, ‘‘ What d’ye think 
that gun is, a crutch?” “Lean off it and 
hold it up right!” As he clasped the muz- 
zle of his rifle close against his belt buckle 
in a perfect posture of Parade Rest, he 
presented a very different picture from the 
undeveloped youth who donned the uni- 
form he wore for the first time some eight 
months past. Two inches broader of 
shoulder and infinitely broader of compre- 
hension, with firm, well-shaped muscles 
that were no firmer than the composed, 
determined purpose that showed in his 
face, he proudly stood, a survivor of the 
ordeal, his worth proved and the first and 
hardest encounter won in this struggle 
towards his cherished goal. 


No More Rivers 


They were giving out the diplomas. 
Marmaduke dimly heard name after name 
called out and bursts of applause from the 
banked crowds of proud friends and rela- 
tives, who filled the lower seats and all the 
balconies in a mass of varicolored summer 
frocks. 

“Midshipman Morrell!’’ An _ erect 
figure rose and strode briskly up to the 
rostrum. 

“Midshipman Moran!” 

“Midshipman Murphy!” 

Very far away he appeared to Marma- 
duke as he marched up, received his tube 
of rolled parchment and turned back 
towards his seat. His eye caught the 
plebe’s, and a faint, rather wistful smile 
played around his lips. And suddenly 
Marmaduke felt a catch in his heart and a 
suggestion of dryness in his throat as he 
realized that the days of Spud’s friendly 
tyranny over him were gone, and that the 
harassed vassalage of plebedom was a very 
happy one after all. 

Graduation was all over, and the first 
class, now ensigns in the Navy, flung their 
old midshipman caps in the air and dashed 
from the armory, snake-dancing to the 
tune of No More Rivers. At the same 
time the several hundred newly made 
youngsters flung down the guns they had 
borne during the exercises, which, true to 
time-honored custom, the newly promoted 
second class picked up and put away. 
Then they snake-danced themselves down 
the sacred precincts of Lovers’ Lane, chant- 
ing exultantly, “’Tain’t no more plebes! 
*Tain’t no more plebes!”’ 

And as Marmaduke felt that graveled 
walk beneath his feet while he swayed to 
the twists of the dance, he realized that he 
had at last found a solid foundation where- 
on to stand, and that no longer was he 
sitting on infinity. 
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new readers for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and T he Country Gentle- 
man. “I can secure orders any month 
in the year,”” says Mr. Macomber, 
“and as I am getting better known 
some of the orders are telephoned 
to me and the money sent through 
the mail.” 
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PROFESSIONAL YOUTH 
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chests a large lacard with “ Look at me 
I’m terrible’’ lettered upon it. 

You cannot conscientiously feel that you 
have any working knowledge of what life 
among the Apaches is like until you have 
heard these boys repeat a few of their favor- 
ite selections. It comes out that one orgy 
after another is bogey for them and their 
regular bedtime is all hours, at the earliest. 
They confide that you could count on the 
thumbs of one hand the number of sober 
breaths that they have drawn since they 
got out of grammar school. Rather un- 
comfortably blood-chilling are the tales 
they tell of the crimes that they have com- 
mitted when the beast in them was un- 
leashed by the Haig boys; how they paid 
a hansom driver to let them climb up in 
his seat and take the reins, or went right 
up to a policeman and asked him how he 
got that way, or drove around and around 
the park in an open taxicab, singing Lord 
Geoffrey Amherst in harmony close to 
the point of stuffiness. You gather from the 
general trend of the conversation that the 
next step for them will be the gutter. It 
seems to be a hospitably wide-open secret 
that if it wasn’t for them, bootlegging in 
America would be on the rocks today. 

And it is little short of devastating to see 
how bitterly hardened they are to the ef- 
fects of strong drink. You never in your 
life saw an uglier crack tendered than the old 
one about its taking more than one swal- 
low to make a snootful. One high ball, and 
the boys get right up and do impersona- 
tions of Charlie Chaplin; two, and they 
have to be held back from going out and 
taking over the railroads. The person who 
got up the line about not knowing where 
the younger generation is coming to cer- 
tainly worked the whole thing into a nut- 
shell. 

Some of the young ladies of Tommy’s 
circle, too, make it their whole career to 
drive home to you the startling truth that 
things are not what they used to be when 
grandma wasagirl. “‘ Daring’’ isno word for 
them. You can’t steal a look at them any 
time of the day but what they are being 
just as daring and modern and unconven- 
tional as it is possible to be and still stay 
out of Bedford. And just as unconscious 
of the effect they are creating as if they 
were doing it all before a camera too. 


Girls Will be Girls 


The funny thing is that if you took only 
a quick glance at them you would think 
they were nothing more than regular girls. 
They may run a bit to trick earrings, and 
it is evident that much of this talk about 
rouge and lip sticks has its foundation in 
fact; but there is nothing, really, that you 
wouldn't see right in your own home. They 
seem to be coming along pretty nicely with 
their inhaling, yet it isn’t anything to write 
to the papers about. It has been several 
was any cause for any 


growth. 

It is in their conversation that the girls 
get in some of their snappiest work. Bright 
as a dollar bill, they are, every one of them; 
and frank —-well, there isn't a slang phrase 
that they would stop at. It is pointed out 


| at some length in many modern literary 
| works that there are few things sweeter 


and more wholesome than the girl of to- 
day’s attitude toward sex. She just looks 
unflinchingly at the thing with those 
widely advertised clear eyes of hers, re- 
marks, in effect, “So that’s what all the 
fuss is about!” and calls it a day. And you 
can see from these friends of Tommy’s that 
the rumor has not been exaggerated in the 
least. There is no unwholesome mystery 
in fact so healthy, so 
buxom almost is their attitude toward it 
that they seldom if ever talk about any- 
thing else. If sex should suddenly be abol- 
ished the girls could never make another 
sapient crack. 

They just work those little curly heads 


| of theirs to the bone striving to get a shock 


into every sentence. It is rough going, this 
living up to all their press notices, but the 
girls never fall down on the job. They are 
conscientious to a somewhat grave fault 
about giving their audience its money’s 
but then, it’s in one of the 
finest little causes in the world 

So they do their stuff valiantly, running 
on just the way the heroines ‘do in the 
prom-girl school of fiction—for, after all, 


who are they that they should make a 
liar out of literature? It is rather evident 
that for all their appearance of fresh—to 
put it mildly—youth, there are some pretty 
fairly sable pasts attached to them. They 
let fall with many an ugly thud hints of 
hands held and dances cut, and they don’t 
mind how far out of their way it takes them 
if they can bring it to your attention that 
they have plumbed life right to the depths 
and are fully able to fill in the missing let- 
ters in the word “d n.” They watch 
hopefully for any signs of grogginess that 
their unconventionalities may cause in the 
listener, pausing eloquently after each of 
their most telling nifties, as who should 
say, ‘Hear that one? Pretty snappy work, 
eh?” It is more fun to listen to them 
chattering away so freely and frankly; it is 
all just as impromptu as the Passion Play. 
If you want to be as good as hand in 
glove with the intellectual side of things, 
too, Tommy can give you the chance of a 
lifetime to take a look at the younger in- 
telligentzia. He counts any number of clear- 
eyed young rebels among his intimates. 


Nothing Left But the River 


But I shouldn’t, if I were you, go in ex- 
pecting them to turn out to be regular 
little balls of fire. If at any time you en- 
tertained the idea of painting your district 
red they aren’t really the boys that you 
would call in to help you out with the job. 
They are scarcely the logical persons that 
you would select for the post of trying out 
new steps on the table or holding up any 
silk hats to be kicked. They seem to be al- 
ways rather low in their minds, and there 
is a general air about them as if the cham- 
bermaid had neglected to dust that morn- 
ing. The farthest that they go in the way 
of whooping things up is to give an occa- 
sional short laugh of quiet contempt. 

For you might just as well be all set, be- 
fore you meet them, to find them pretty 
seriously displeased with the way things 
are being done. It is all very well for you 
to be apologetic and to beg them to give 
the world just one more chance to try to be 
a better boy, but it’s no use. They are 
definitely off everything, and that’s flat. 
You are given the choice between taking it 
and letting it alone, reading from left to 
right. 

They are in an especially depressed state 
about America. They stack right up with 
its severest pals and best critics. The 
country has turned out to be a practically 
total loss—no art, no literature, no folk 
dancing, no James Joyce, no appreciation, 
no native basketry, nothing; just so much 
real estate, inhabited by a lot of people 
who follow the comic strips, present auto- 
mobiles to baseball players and keep con- 
scientious track of what film will be shown 
at the local Bijou Dream the week after 
next. 

The boys can’t even drag much hope 
out of the thought that their brave little 
band of youthful cognoscenti will put the 
country on its feet. After all they are but 
a thin red line; and Babbitts multiply so 
rapidly. It looks really as if there were 
nothing much left but the river. 

Almost any night you can see the young 
intelligentzia gathered up at Tommy’s, a 
sort of intellectual Kiddies’ Klub, you 
might call it. There they all are, tots in 
their waning twenties and early thirties 
the cunningest age, I often say it is; just 
the time when they’re into everything— 
kidding back and forth about poetry and 
art and sex until it’s long past the time for 
the sandman to come. And you will find 
things will work out considerably prettier 
for you if, when they get fairly started 
interchanging good ones, you don’t even 
attempt to put up your glove and inter- 
cept the talk. Just let it whistle on over 
your head, and maybe if you sit quiet you 
will be able to pick up something rather 
snappy to take home to the family. 

And the kiddies seldom fail to toss off a 
fev’ ideas that are guaranteed to knock 
you, if not cold, at least pretty uncomfort- 
ably chilly. They usually start off in 
lighter vein with some comical cracks at 
the aged. There is not much in this life 
that can win a snicker from them, but they 
do have to indulge in a rousing smile when 
they think of those poor old souls of forty- 
five and forty-seven trying to stagger 
along in the wake of progress. Yet they 
are a bit worked up over it, too, even 











though they are the first to see its humor- 
ous side. You gather that growing old is 
something that people do just to be mean. 

Some of the boys, in fact, take the thing 
so much to heart that they come right out 
and say their highest hope is that someone 
will be public-spirited enough to come 
along and shoot them before they reach 
forty. And it looks from here like a pretty 
good ten-to-three bet that they will get 
their wish. 

But it is when they cease bantering and 
get down to the really deep stuff that they 
will open your eyes for you. Many a night 
will you spend tossing on a hot pillow after 
these little ones have shown up life to you 
as it really is. Disillusioned is no name for 
them; you might just as well go right 
ahead and call them cynical, for short. 

It all comes out with a rush, once they 
get started. They come clean with the 
news that war is a horrible thing, that in- 
justice still exists in many parts of the 
globe even to this day, that the very rich 
are apt to sit appreciably prettier than the 
very poor. Even the tenderer matters are 
not smeared over with romance for them. 
They have taken a calm look at this mar- 
riage thing and they are there to report 
that it is not always a lifelong trip to 
Niagara Falls. You will be barely able to 
stagger when the evening is over. In fact, 
once you have heard the boys settling 
things it will be no surprise to you if any 
day now one of them works it all out that 
there is nothing to this Santa Claus idea. 

What with keeping up with the Holly- 
wood society notes and with remembering 
to feed Fluff and Chum, the family brace 
of goldfish, I don’t, myself, have much 
time for sitting and dreaming in the candle- 
lit gloaming. But when I do get a moment 
to myself I lavish it upon wondering what 
people used to get excited about before the 
present younger generation came along. 
Maybe it is not safe to trust in memories of 
departed youth, yet it seems that all this 
about things being so different from what 
they were when grandma was a girl is 
something of an overstatement. Where the 
boys and girls of grandma’s day made their 
big mistake was in using the wrong kind 
of advertising. If ever a man deserved fir- 
ing it was their press agent. 

I don’t know who it was that started the 
nation-wide publicity campaign for our 
present young folks. But you couldn’t ask 
to see a sweeter job, no matter who did it. 
And all novel stuff too. Not a milk bath 
or a jewel robbery in the lot. 


Getting Themselves Condemned 


The commercial genius who began the 
grand work of selling this younger genera- 
tion to the public went right ahead on the 
principle that, after all, there is but one 
sure way to get people talking—simply 
give them something to talk about; and 
then you can retire to the country estate 
and go in for raising double petunias, com- 
fortably sure that your work will be car- 
ried right along for you. 

One hearty look back at the way things 
were done in grandma’s day convinced the 
publicity agent for the modern young that 
that was no way to crash into the news. It 
may have been all very well, but it never 
set people to gathering in little knots on 
street corners, talking the matter over in 
hushed voices. Then, according to popular 
folklore, girls were gentle and low-voiced, 
ready to faint at the drop of a garter 
unable to feel really themselves without 
their flannel petticoats, given to modest 
white muslin dresses, with perhaps a bunch 
of daisies at the belt if they wanted to go in 
strong for sex appeal. The young men of 
the period were honest and noble and true, 
kind to the antique and the bedridden, and 
lips that touched lip stick should never 
touch theirs. Nothing could have been 
sweeter of course in its way, but it never 
accomplished anything notable toward get- 
ting them into the contemporary topics of 
the day. 

Once it was seen where the boys and 
girls of ye olden daye fell down it was 
virtually no trouble at all to get the cur- 
rent young out of the amateur class. All 
they had to do was to capitalize their 
goings-on instead of their virtues, and the 
thing was done. As soon as they could get 
themselves condemned by press and pulpit 
they would be all set. The only things they 
needed were a snappy trade name—“ flap- 
per” fixed half of that up fairly well, 
though they never did do the right thing 
by way of the male clients—and a couple 
of good catchy slogans, such as, “Well, I 
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coming to, I’m sure”’ and “ What on earth 
can their fathers and mothers be think- 
ing of?” 

There was nothing more to it. 
ness of being young ranked in American 
industries right after automobile manu- 
facture. 

And no one knows better than you your- 
self how prettily the drive worked. There 
has been nothing like it since the gold rush. 

In the first place the news broke just at 
the right time. It was an off season, as you 
might say. Laddie Boy had barely come 
to his decision to take up a political career. 
There was nothing really worth while in 
the way of a war on the engagement pad 
just a few bush-league events in the Bal- 
kans and the regular Turkish daily dozen. 
Hollywood was still regarded as one of 
those quaint little Western towns where 
men were men and women were women. 
The public was just about ripe for some- 
thing to talk about after the children had 
gone upstairs to bed. 

Then the incoming fashions helped the 
young people’s cause along. Bobbed hair 
and short skirts were news items, and the 
you ~ just - know - she - doesn’t - wear - them 
movement was budding into vogue. Rolled 
stockings appeared on every hand—there 
isn’t the slightest need for being silly about 
it; you know perfectly well what I mean. 

Women’s clubs all over the country 
passed resolutions stating that they never 
in all their lives had seen anything like it, 
they declared they hadn’t. People with a 
gift for looking on the bright side of things 
ascribed it to the general clutter left by the 
war and promised that everything would 
be all right as soon as business was able to 


don’t know what the young people are | 


The busi- 


come downstairs and sit up in an easy- | 


chair propped up with piliows again. 


Soft for the Tired Authors 


And all the tired authors regarded the 
news about the younger set as being sent 
to them direct from heaven by special a 
signment. The market was all clogged a 
with stories about young A. E. F. lieu- 
tenants and beautiful Y. W. C. A. girls; 
stories full of such racy bits of army slang 

s “buddies” and “‘Sammies”’ and “‘Come 
on, men, it’s the zero hour, so let’s go over 
the top with the best of luck’’; stories 
crowded with realistic word pictures of 
kindly old French peasants who refused to 
accept money from the grateful Yankee 


boys, and of privates who went about im- | 


ploring a chance to die for their superior | 


officers. It was like a day in the country 
for the overworked writers to fall on a nice 
timely topic, rough enough to have a wide- 
spread appeal, yet safely out of the asterisk 
class. 

It is no news to you to say that they 
made the most of it. You couldn’t pick up 
a magazine without finding a minimum of 
three stories founded on the scandalous 
doings of the modern young, all pointing 
the moral that things are not what they 
used to be when Madison Square was con- 
sidered uptown. 

As publicity it was so much velvet for 
the younger generation. And you have to 
admit that Tommy Clegg and his friends 
stood up under all the talk pretty gamely. 
Thev shrank from the blinding glare of the 
limelight much as Miss Pola Negri shud- 
ders back from it. If they felt from time to 
time that the service was beginning to 
slack up a bit they rushed right in just 
like one of the family and helped out by 
providing a little more advertising copy 
for the firm. You couldn’t have wanted to 
see a nicer spirit of coéperation. 

Even Constant Readers and Pro Bono 
Publicos got the idea of the thing 
wrote indignant letters to their favorite 
papers, demanding that immediate steps 


and | 


be taken to do something about our boys | 


and girls—put them out to sea in an open 
boat, say, or call out the militia and turn 
machine guns on them or give them some 
little hint like that. 


The lurid doings of the younger set got | 


into the circulating libraries, reached the 
footlights, eventually were taken up by 
the moving-picture scenario fitters. Un- 
fortunately, by the time a national evil 
gets taken up by the movies in a serious 
way it is but tepid dog so far as its news 
interest is concerned. That is just the next 
step before it belongs to the ages. 

But don’t, 
words of condolence to Tommy and his 
playmates on that score. For they still 
regard themselves and their activities as 
authentic front-page stuff. 


whatever you do, utter any 
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own, and those who are connected with other 
branches of the Government that have to 
do with immigration have either merito- 
rious or worthless theories, on which the 
will speak for publication at any and at all 
times. Almost everyone plays a lone hand, 
and teamwork on immigration is as rare as 
Eskimo tennis players. : 

At any rate, when the House bill calling 
for 2 per cent quotas on the census of 1890 
was brought out on the floor of the House 
for action, some of the members of the 
Senate Immigration Committee were sud- 
denly galvanized into action. 

The Senate committee has long been 
a stumblingblock in the path of compre- 
hensive immigration legislation, owing to 
the fact that its chairman, Senator Le 
Baron Colt, is not in sympathy with strongly 
restrictive measures. Younger members of 
the committee, like Pat Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi, and Senator David A. , of 
Pennsylvania, are constant and ardent 
fighters in the cause of restriction; but 
the action taken by a Senate or House 
committee is largely determined by the 
attitude of its chairman. 

The thought that the House was about 
to pass a bill that was far more restrictive 


| than the Three Per Cent Law sent influ- 


ential senators scurrying over to see the 
House leaders. These leaders had it in their 
power to say whether or not the immigra- 
tion bill should be allowed to come before 
the House for a vote, and they had stated 
that it would be allowed to come; but after 
the senators had talked to them they de- 
cided that it could not come up. The Senate 
would not agree to it, they said. 

Consequently, on next to the last day of 
Congress, the House Immigration Com- 
mittee brought out another immigration 
bill, calling for quotas of 2 per cent on the 
census of 1910—a bill exactly like the ex- 
isting law, except that the percentage of 
aliens to be admitted was two instead of 
three. Instead of sticking by its more 
carefully prepared and considered bill, the 
House committee turned to another purely 
makeshift measure. 

“There have been assurances on the 
part of those high in authority,” com- 
plained Representative James B. Aswell, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, on the floor of the 
House on March third, “that the House 
committee bill would be put through the 
House and either concurred in by the Sen- 
ate or sent to conference; but the days 
have ange ge slipped by without action, 
and here in the last twenty-four hours of 
this Congress we find the splendid measure 
so glowingly eulogized by the House com- 
mittee report, forty-odd pages in length, 
abandoned; and a new bill, not even con- 
sidered or reported by the House com- 
mittee, is proposed today to be thrust upon 
us, under suspension of rules, and therefore 
not even open to amendment, to be voted 
up or down, just as some one member 
introduced it.” 


Lack of Teamwork 


But in the twenty-four hours that re- 
mained, the House didn’t even get around 
to voting on the substitute measure. On 
March 4, 1923, the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress passed into history, as all Congresses 
must, and the country was no nearer to a 
scientific and permanent immigration law 
than it was on May 19, 1921, when the 
emergency Three Per Cent Law went into 
effect. Unless some unforeseen contin- 
gency arises, the Sixty-eighth Congress 
will not come into being until December, 
1923; and in the meantime the distinguished 
senators and representatives who will com- 
prise that august body will be engaged in 
such peaceful pursuits as junketings, Euro- 
pean tours, renewing old-home ties, and 
other matters far removed from the realms 
of legislation. Consequently, 1924 will be 
almost upon them before they again as- 
semble to contemplate the needs of the 
country and to devote long weeks and 
months of unbroken study to the immigra- 
tion seg pe Since the temporary Three 
Per Cent Law will again expire on June 
30, 1924, their unbroken study will have 
to be considerably more productive of 
results than it was from May 19, 1921, to 
March 4, 1923. 

The object of these few remarks is not 
the casting of aspersions on the legislators 
who have failed to replace our temporary 
immigration law with a permanent law. 
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Most senators and representatives, by 
nature of their positions, are professional 
arguers. Consequently the failure of the 
House and the Senate Immigration Com- 
mittees to agree on a permanent law must 
be blamed on human nature, as well as on 
lack of teamwork. 

The object of these remarks is primarily 
to remind all interested persons that the 
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immigration problem is the same simple | i 


matter that it always has been, to wit: 
The United States is getting too many 
immigrants, and too many of her immi- 
grants are bad ones. 

The delay in providing the country with 
a permanent law has enabled the enemies 
of immigration restriction to get into the 
people’s heads the idea that the Three Per 
Cent Law has cut the numbers of our im- 
migrants to a negligible quantity, and that 
so many aliens are returning from America 
to Europe that the United States may al- 
most be said to be in danger of being 
depopulated. 

n the first place, the somewhat wide- 
spread impression that the United States, 
because of the Three Per Cent Law, can 
get only a little more than 250,000 immi- 
grants each year is not correct. 

Since 1880, because of the constantly 
growing influx of immigrants from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe—-immigrants who 
were able and willing to live on a pittance 
each day, and who were content to occupy 
crowded and filthy living quarters—the 
better immigrants from Northern and 
Western European countries have grown 
fewer and fewer because of their unwilling- 
ness to compete with the Southeastern Eu- 
ropean. This continued to be true during 
the first year of the operation of the Three 
Per Cent Law, with the result that the 
quotas allotted to the countries of North- 
ern and Western Europe were not filled. 


A Misconception Corrected 


Gradually, however, the Northern and 
Western Europeans began to awaken to the 
fact that the percentage law was cutting 
down the numbers of the Southeastern Eu- 
ropeans who were going to America, and 
that they would not be forced to compete 
with them to the same extent. This awak- 
ening has resulted in a steady increase in 
the numbers of the better-class Northern 
and Western Europeans who are coming to 
America. 

During the year that ended June 30, 
1922, a matter of 243,000 immigrants were 
admitted to the United States under the 
percentage law. During the year ending 


June 30, 1923, because of the fact that the | 


countries of Northern and Western Eu- 


rope will nearly fill their quotas, the num- | 


ber admitted under the Three Per Cent 
Law will be over 300,000. And for the year 
after that—the year ending June 30, 
1924 —there is little doubt that the number 
to enter the United States under the per- 
centage law will be 357,000, or the full 
quota from every European country. 

It should be remarked in passing that 
the immigrants who are coming to this 
country at the present time from the coun- 
tries of Northern and Western Europe are 
particularly fine types of immigrants. They 
are healthy, and they are producers; and 
for the most part they appear to be coming 
on their own savings. Instead of sinking 
at once into the slums and ghettos of large 
cities, as do the Southeastern Europeans, 
they scatter to the four corners of the coun- 


try for the purpose of establishing per- | 


manent homes. 

Immigrants who enter the United States 
under the percentage law are not, as many 
persons suppose, the only immigrants who 
arrive. In addition to the 357,000 Euro- 
peans who will come under the percentage 
law in 1923-1924, there will also be 125,000 
immigrants from Mexico, Japan, China, 
the West Indies and British North Amer- 
ica. In addition to these, also, there will be 
25,000 more immigrants who are smuggled 
across our borders, and who, after entering 
American ports as seamen, desert their 
ships and become illegal residents. And as 
a final addition there will also be 50,000 
aliens who, after the quotas have been 
filled from various European countries, 
must be allowed to enter the country be- 
cause they belong to exempted classes. 

Consequently the number of immigrants 
who will enter the United States during the 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
year ending June 30, 1924, will be, at a con- 
servative estimate, 557,000. 

An army division at the present time 
consists of 20,000 men. Now, an army divi- 
sion, with its ammunition trains and other 
impedimenta, marching in columns of 
squads as divisions do in the field, is twenty- 
seven and a half miles long and takes thir- 
teen hours to pass a given point, provided 
everything runs smoothly. Marching in 
line of columns and without ammunition 
trains, as a division appears when it pa- 
rades on Fifth Avenue, it passes a given 
point in about three and a half hours. If, 
therefore, one year’s immigrants under 
existing immigration laws were to be lined 
up in the same way that an army division 
lines up on Fifth Avenue, and hustled into 


| the United States in a solid phalanx, they 


would be equivalent to more than twenty- 


| seven army divisions and would occupy 





over ninety-four hours, or four days and 
nights, in passing a given point. 

it a solid army of immigrants were to be 
seen marching into this country without a 
halt for four days and nights, every news- 
paper in the country would carry the story 
in the right-hand column of its front page, 
and a yell of protest against the invasion 
would rise from every corner of the nation. 

Those who have been heard to lift up 
their voices during the past year, and cry 
with loud voices that our immigration has 
been cut down to such an extent that our 
civilization must soon come crashing down 
around our ears, would do well to take their 
pencils in hand and figure out what the 
natural growth of our present population 
will be in 100 years’ time, and what the 
population will be if it is augmented by 
1,000,000 aliens every two years. Under 
such conditions, a famine, pestilences 
and destructive wars, the population of the 
United States in ene 100 years will be 
nearer 300,000,000 than 200,000,000. 


Net:Immigration Talk 


During the past year there has been great 
talk of our net immigration from interests 
that were anxious to obtain the cheapest 
form of European labor. Their arguments, 
in substance, amount to this: If a Euro- 
pean country, under the percentage law, is 
permitted to send 10,000 immigrants to 
America each year, and if 2000 aliens who 
originally came from that country leave 
America and go back home on any given 
year, then the net immigration from that 
country has been only 8000, and it should 
be allowed to send 2000 more immigrants 
to replace the ones who went home. 

There are several weak spots in this argu- 
ment. Aliens who return to their home- 
land are frequently individuals whose 
ability is above the average, as is demon- 
strated by their ability to earn and save a 
sufficient amount of money to enable them 
to get back home with a comfortable nest 
egg. About 50 per cent of the aliens who 
might be permitted to replace them under 
the present conditions would be mentally 
below the average, as has been proved by 
the investigations of competent authori- 
ties during recent years. It has been re- 


| peatedly demonstrated that persons who 
| advocate the letting down of immigration 
| bars are not concerned with the sort of im- 


migrants that come to the United States. 
Moreover, there are nearly 14,000,000 
foreign-born persons in this country, over 
half of whom co never taken out natural- 
ization papers. America melted down her 
immigrants very successfully prior to 
1880; but since that time the melting has 
been negligible. The person who babbles 
about net immigration with the figures of 
our unnaturalized aliens staring him in the 
face, and in all seriousness suggests that 
every alien who leaves this country should 
be replaced by an immigrant over and 
above the quota, should have his head 
tapped with a geological hammer in search 
of hollow spots in the rock formation. It is 
no drain on the United States to have a 
few thousand aliens leave the country 
every year, when the melting pot is so 
crammed with them that it will be slopping 


| over and dirtying the floor for an indefinite 


| is growing rapidly smaller. 





period. 

The exodus of aliens to their homelands 
i Immediately 
after the war aliens were lured back heme 
by thrilling tales of the great number of 
lire, marks and kronen that could be had 
in exchange for a dollar. They went, and 
| invariably they regretted their going; for 
as soon as they reached their countries of 
origin they found that prices had risen so 
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tremendously that their pocketfuls of _ 


and kronen didn’t last long; and they also | 


discovered what Big Bill Haywood, Emma 
Goldman and so many others hadn’t quite 


appreciated while they were still in Amer- | 


ica, to wit: That the United States at its 
worst is better than Europe at its best. 
This knowledge has been gradually filtering 


through alien circles in America, with the | 


result that a much smaller number of aliens 
will go home this year than went home last 
year; and next year the number will be 
still smaller. In another five years the net- 
immigration enthusiasts won’t have an 
argument to their names. 

Some three years ago the House Immi- 
gration Committee commissioned Dr. Harry 
H. Laughlin, of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, as its expert eugenics agent. 
Doctor Laughlin is a biologist who has 
been first superintendent and then assistant 


of the Eugenics Record Office of the Car- | 
negie Institution since its foundation in | 


1910. His researches for the committee re- 


quired more than two years of constant | 
effort. The Carnegie Institution permitted | 


him to undertake the work for the purpose 
of securing and analyzing facts that might 
be of use to the committee, and that was 
the sole purpose of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in making the investigations. 


Doctor Laughlin’s Striking Figures 


“The Institution,” to quote Doctor 
Laughlin’s statement concerning the work, 
“has no ax to grind; it is not interested in 
cutting down immigration in order to boost 
wages; it is not interested in adding to im- 
migration to lower wages; but it is inter- 
ested in the farsighted view of immigration. 
That is, it believes that, besides being a 
very important present economic and social 
problem, immigration is essentially and 
fundamentally a racial and biological prob- 
lem. There are many factors to consider; 
but from the standpoint of the future, im- 
migration is primarily a long-time national 
investment in human family stocks. It will 
influence greatly the character, the natural 
abilities and weaknesses of the Americans 
of the future.” 
All intelligent attacks on past immigra- 
tion laxities, and on the imperfections of the 
resent immigration laws, are based on the 
nowledge that bad immigration and low- 
grade immigrants, thrown helter-skelter 
and by the millions into the mass of the 


American people, must of necessity lower | 


the mental, moral and physical standards 
of the American people, and ultimately 
mongrelize them in the same way that 
various European peoples have been mon- 
grelized. 
the farsighted view is worth listening to. 


The American people have awakened to | 


this fact in recent years, and that is why 
they boil with indignation over the old laws 
that allow the defeated, the paupers, the 
mental incompetents, the mongrels and the 
slum dwellers of Europe to keep pouring 
into America by the tens of thousands. 
The people know that 1000 undesirables 
admitted this year will increase to many 
thousands of undesirables in fifty or 100 
years’ time. They know that 1,000,000 un- 
desirables roaming foot loose in this coun- 
try today may mean 20,000,000 of them in 
100 years’ time, and they want nomore of it. 
Doctor Laughlin made an 


state and Federal institutions—the three 
most important types of social inadequacy, 
from the standpoint of those who are inter- 
ested in the effect of immigration on the 
future of the American people, being 
feeblemindedness, insanity, and crime and 
delinquency. 

He found that 44 per cent of the whole 
institutional population of the country 
were either persons of foreign birth or per- 
sons with one or both parents foreign born. 
His survey, it should be remembered, cov- 
ered only those institutions directly main- 
tained by the state and the Federal Gov- 
ernments. It did not include the many 
municipal and private institutions that 
exist in many parts of the country. 

The cost of supporting these socially in- 
adequate people of alien stock is so great 
that nearly 8 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures of all the states must be devoted to 
their upkeep in state custodial institutions. 
This figure does not take into account the 
very large amounts of money expended in 
the same cause by churches, lodges, socie- 
ties of various sorts, and private charity. 
The cost to the Eastern states, where the 


new immigration bogs down in the large | 


cities, is, of course, very much greater than 


No view of immigration except | 


intensive | 
study of socially inadequate persons in 445 | 
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the cost to the Western and Southern 
states, which have not been overrun with 
Europe's offscourings to the same extent 
as has the East. The state of New York, 
for example, last year spent $4,500,000 for 
insane aliens in civil hospitals. 

Most of the socially inadequate persons 
on whom the states are spending 8 per cent 
of their total outgo have never contributed 
one penny to the support of the states in 
which they lived. The taxpayers of the 
different states are obliged to support, at 
great expense, people that they don’t want, 
that they never wanted, that they had no 
voice in admitting to the country, that will 
never be of any financial assistance to the 
states’ taxpayers, and that will play a great 
part in lowering the future stability and 
mental average of the nation. 

In other words, the United States Gov- 
ernment retains the sole power to regulate 
immigration; but through lack of driving 
power, lack of farsightedness or lack of 
teamwork, legislators have not passed laws 
that will regulate it properly. Congress 
even refuses to appropriate enough money 
to equip the immigration stations with a 
personnel sufficiently large to stop defec- 
tives from entering the country. It refuses 
to appropriate a sufficient amount of 
money properly to patrol the Mexican 
border in order to prevent Europeans and 
Asiatics, half of them mentally low grade 
and all of them undesirable, from being 
smuggled into the United States; and it re- 
fuses to take care of the alien mental de- 
fectives that fill the state institutions. 
Therefore the states, their taxpayers and 
future citizens of the states must suffer 

“The present cash outlay for maintain- 
ing social inadequates,’’ declares Doctor 
Laughlin, “is, from the broader point of 
view, only one of the relatively minor costs 
of degeneracy. We found in several types 
of the inadequates that the children of im- 
migrants fulfilled their quota’’—that is to 
say, developed a definite number of inade- 
quates per thousand —“‘to an extent several 
times greater than that fulfilled by their 
immigrant parents. Here the great respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government is to 
exclude inadequates and potential inade- 
quates. The law, of course, attempts to do 
this; but our institutional survey has 
shown that the law needs strengthening 
and that the immigration service needs 
greater support and facilities in enforcing 
the provisions of the statute. If the Federal 
Government had to maintain all these 
inadequates at its own expense, there would 
be more poetic justice in the whole situa- 
tion than is found now; but as the matter 
stands, the Federal Government has the 
authority in relation to immigration, 
whereas the several state governments have 
the responsibility and expense in caring for 
inadequate immigrants and the children of 
inadequates who have come into the 
United States through the Federal sieve.” 


Applying the Army Tests 


Doctor Laughlin calls the attention of 
our legislators to an important principle 
that has so far never been applied either in 
the immigration laws or in their administra- 
tion, but which, “‘in the interests of race 
conservation, should constitute one of the 
chief elements in future immigration policy 

“We in this country,” says he, “have 
been so imbued with the idea of democracy, 
or the equality of all men, that we have 
left out of consideration the matter of blood 
or natural inborn hereditary mental and 
moral differences. No man who breeds 
pedigreed plants and animals can afford to 

neglect this thing, as you know. But in 
adding to our human breeding stock by im- 
migration, this is what we do: We keep 
out fairly well the individually feeble- 
minded immigrant; but, because we have 
ignored inborn quality, when the next gen- 
eration arrives, children of immigrants 
make a very poor showing by being rela- 
tively very numerous in this particular type 
of degeneracy.’ 

Members of the House Immigration 
Committee questioned Doctor Laughlin on 
the problem of sorting out immigrants on 
a basis of mental ability for admission to 
the United States. He pointed out that 
the Army intelligence tests showed that 
aliens who were examined in the draft fell 
into seven divisions. One and one-tenth 
per cent of them were rated very superior; 
2.9 per cent were rated superior; 7.3 per 
cent were rated high average; 26.6 per 
cent were rated average; 16.5 per cent 
were rated low average; 30.8 per cent were 
rated inferior; and 14.8 per cent were rated 
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very inferior. Applying this percentage 
to the total alien population of the United | 
States, which is 13,920,692, 45.6 per cent 
would be rated as inferior or very inferior 
mentally. Persons with such mentality 
have the mental development of small 
children, and can never grow in brain 
power. They have no place in a country 
which, like the United States, is tending to 
become more of a pure democracy every 
day, subject to the judgment and whims of 
the masses, and regulated by legislators 
and executives who are chosen by the direct 
votes of the people. 


If, by mental tests, the inferior and very | 


inferior immigrants had been refused ad- 
mission to this country, 6,347,835 aliens 
who are now living in America, free either 
to vote or to become the ancestors of 
countless future voters, would never have 
been admitted. 

As regards the worth of the recent im- 
migration from Southern and Eastern Eu- 
rope as compared with the old immigration 
from Northern and Western Europe, Doc- 
tor Laughlin’s investigations proved that 
the immigrants of the present generation 
which have been ig cee cpap d from the 
South and East of Europe—show an in- 
cidence of insanity that is nearly three 
times higher than that of the whole popu- 
lation, which is descended largely from 
older American stock 


Nations With High Records 


The countries whose immigrants pro- 
duce the smallest number of criminals are 
those, declared Doctor Laughlin, “ which 
have contributed most to the elementary 
foundation of the population of the United 
States, such as Great Britain, Scandinavia, 
Ireland, Germany and the Netherlands. 
Those immigrant groups that.run high in 
crime are from the countries of Southern 
and Eastern Europe.” 

In this connection, the Bureau of Im- 
migration has recently received an instruc- 
tive report from a Southeastern European 
country that has sent great numbers of 
immigrants to the United States. 

‘*More than half of the younger people 
spoken to were eager to go to America,” 
states the report. ‘This was not surpris- 
ing; but the strange part was the reply 
made to the question as to what sort of 
work they would do if they were successful 
in reaching the United States. Not more 
than five per cent seemed to have any idea 
of working hard and making an honest 
living. Most of them replied that they 
knew someone who had returned from 
America with a fortune made in bootleg- 
ging; that they had acquired the secret of 
making wine with chemicals without grapes; 
and they, too, would make a fortune in a 
short time and return to live happy forever 
after.” 

The findings of Doctor Laughlin and the 
Carnegie Institution confirm what all stu- 
dents of immigration have known for some 
time. They show that a large part of the 
many thousands who are allowed to enter 
the United States every year under the 
Three Per Cent Law are undesirable. 
The country needs and is determined to 
have an immigration law that keeps out 
undesirables. It is coming more and more 
to take the farsighted view of immigration, 
and to consider the results of a large and 


constant influx of alien peoples on the | 


people of the United States in fifty and 100 
and 200 years’ time. 

In hearings held early this year before 
the Senate Immigration Committee on a 
bill that proposed to base the percentage 
law on the census of 1890 instead of on 
the census of 1910, thus cutting down the 
number of immigrants from Southeastern 
Europe and increasing the number from 
Northwestern Europe, the chairman of the 
Senate committee declared that the ques- 
tion of immigration is an international 
question; that this country can only obtain 
unskilled labor from Southeastern Europe; 
and that America should not consider im- 
migration solely from a selfish national 
standpoint. 

To this Senator Reed, 
made reply as follows: 

“You say this bill typifies a selfish na 
tional standpoint, which is provincialism. 
Now, in the sense of being provincial be 
tween nations, I think the chairman is 
right; for if to look at this immigration 
from the standpoint of our national welfare 
is provincialism, then I not only admit it 
but I claim to be provincial. 

“T agree with the chairman about the 
immigrants from Northern Italy. We have 


of Pennsylvania, 
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The great game for two is played with 
Pegs, and what a heap of fun two people 
f any age can get out of it. It is entirely 
unlike any other game you ever saw. It 
has a brand new feature that will keep 
on the edge of your chair for hours 
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clean amusement, more 
itions, more narrow escapes, 
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DRI- KAMP 


Moat practical outht for tourists and campers. Can be 
set up or taken down in five minutes. Gaaranteed 
Rain-proof, Outht includes comfortable full sized 
bed for twe people. (Extra bed furnished if desired.) 
Most compact outfit on market. Rolls up 48 inches 
leng, 8 ine os in diameter. Light in weight. Satisfac 


thon guaranteed to every customer 


Write today for catalog and prices 
DRI-KAMP CO., CHICAGO 
Dept. 2, 218 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Every auto owner should have one. They pay for them 
selves ino few nights of use, saving expensive hotel bills. 
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1— Water will not leak through shingles 
?2— Fire will not burn through Asbestos 
3 — Shingles will positively not curl 


AanA outlasts two ordinary roofs 


NATIONAL AspesTcs Mrc. Co., Jersey Crry, N. J. 








| coal; 


| United States alone; 
| legislators did not realize scores of years 
| ago that it was a matter of deep and vital 
| concern to the country is a striking com- 
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many of them in Pennsylvania. They are 
an especially good class of immigrants; 
and if some special legislation can be en- 
acted to admit them, I will cheerfully agree 
to it, because they are a fine people. I do 
not agree that the same judgment should 
be passed on the people of other Southern 
European countries. My experience has 


| been that they are a poisonous element in 


our population; that they furnish far more 


| than their proportionate share of the in- 


mates of our prisons, and far more than 


| their proportionate share of the inmates of 


our asylums; and I do not think there is 
any duty in Christianity or international 
fairness, or any other ethical concept, that 
requires us to admit people who are proven 
to be below the average of our population 
morally, mentally, ‘and physically, too, 
where tests are made. 

“The argument the chairman has ad- 
vanced would apply equally well in favor 
of the repeal of the whole quota law; in 
favor of indiscriminate admission of im- 
migrants from all Asiatic and European 
countries. It would apply equally well to 
bringing the figures up-to-date and basing 
them on the 1920 census which we now 
have. And we had those figures when we 
passed the extension of the quota law in 
1921. 

‘The suggestion that we have to take 
in the Southeastern Europeans in order to 
get unskilled labor is, I think, untrue, and 
is proven to be untrue by the fact that those 
Northwestern European countries them- 
selves draw their unskilled labor from their 
own countries. In Scandinavia and the 
United Kingdom native laborers mine the 
that mining is done by the natives of 
those countries, and we can get them to 
do it here if they come.” 


Our Own Family Affair 


The question of immigration to the 
United States is a matter that concerns the 
and the fact that our 


mentary on their lack of vision. The 


| countries of Europe adjust their emigration 


laws to their own needs. The English fill 
columns of their papers with arguments 


| and suggestions as to ways and means of 
| keeping their colonies Anglo-Saxon. 


The 


Australians are in a constant fever over 


| what they call a White Australia, and over 


the necessity of keeping out alien strains 
that might mongrelize the continent. Italy 
arranges for seasonal movements of la- 
borers to take up the slack in her labor 
supply. Rumania and Poland take steps to 


| see that the emigration of their undesira- 
| bles is expedited. 


Many countries encourage emigration to 
America, not as an international matter 
but as a purely selfish proposition. They 
regard America as a great university for the 
education of their sons, who can send back 
money from their wages to enrich the 
homeland while being educated, and who 
can finally return to their old homes with 
the superior energy and sapvoir-faire they 
have developed in the more hectic atmos- 
phere of America. Their interest in the 
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effect the emigrants will have on America 
is nonexistent. 

America must do her own worrying as 
regards immigration. The countries from 
which the immigrants come have no in- 
terest in America’s future; 


and if America | 


herself doesn’t take steps to keep her peo- | 


ple sound in mind and wind and limb, and 


free from degeneracy and mongrelization, | 


no other nation will ever make any effort 
to do it for her. 

It is as reasonable to say that the ques- 
tion of immigration is an international 


question as it would be to say that the | 


question of the cultivation of a farmer's 
fields is purely a question of Providence. 
If the farmer doesn’t keep out the weeds 
by his own toil, his crops will be choked 
and stunted. If America doesn’t keep out 
the queer, alien, mongrelized people of 
Southeastern Europe, her crop of citizens 
will eventually be dwarfed and mongrel- 
ized in turn, 


Merits of the 1890 Standard 


Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Immigration Committee, 
has a bill that calls for a 5 per cent immi- 
gration law based on the number of aliens 
who were in this country in 1890. Since 
there were fewer Southeastern Europeans 
in America in 1890 than there were in 1910, 
such a bill would materially cut down the 
numbers of Southeastern Europeans who 
could come to America, and at the same 
time it would increase the number of good 
immigrants who could come from the old 
immigration countries of Northwestern 
Europe. To give a few examples: Where 
the present Three Per Cent Law on the 
census of 1910 would admit 77,000 from 
the United Kingdom, the 5 per cent 1890 
law would admit 156,000. The German 
quota would be increased in round num- 
bers from 67,000 to 128,000. The Ru- 
manian quota would be cut from 7000 to 
1600. The Russian quota would be cut 
from 21,000 to 5000. The Polish quota 
would be cut from 21,000 to 12,000. The 
quota of Norway and Sweden would be 
raised from 32,000 to 40,000. 
quota would be cut from 3000 to 116. The 
Italian quota would be cut from 42,000 to 
about 10,000. 

The House bill reported to the House by 
the House Immigration Committee after 
a great deal of work, but which was never 
voted on, makes even greater reductions, 
since it called for a 2 per cent law based 
on the census of 1890. 

Both of these are infinitely better than 
the existing Three Per Cent Law. The 
people, who don’t understand legislative 
procedure, but who do understand that 
the country needs protection from unde- 
sirable aliens, want less talk, more action, 
more congressional teamwork, and the 
comprehensive, scientific 


and permanent | 


The Greek | 





immigration law that they were promised 


over two years ago. 

If the members of the Senate and the 
House Immigration Committees have noth- 
ing else to do during the long summer eve- 
nings when they are being acclaimed by 
their admiring constituents, they might 
ponder these matters. 
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Wurlitzer 4 ft. 8in. 
Kingston Model— 
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Wurlitzer de 
Luxe Model— 


$750 





Wurlitzer 5 ft. F © 
de Luxe Model—$975 









Wurlitzer Kingston 
de Luxe Model—$425 


Wurlitzer Studio Model — 
$295 
































Wurlitzer EE 
de Luxe Model—$600 








Wurlitzer 6 ft. G Parlor Model, 
Feriod Destgns—$1275 and up 
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Wurlitzer G de Luxe Model, 
Reproducer, Period Designs 
$3500 to $5000 






There is a Wurlitzer Piano 
to suit every taste and 
every purse —_ 


ND every Wurlitzer piano from the Wurlitzer Studio 
Upright at $295.00 to the magnificent Wurlitzer 
Apollo Reproducing Piano as high as $5000.00 

represents the greatest value in tone, workmanship and 
finish that can be obtained at the price, anywhere. 


The Wurlitzer piano comes to you out of a wealth of 
experience and a vastness of resources unequalled in 


musical history. 


For over 200 years Wurlitzer has made and 


sold musical instruments. Today The Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Co. is the world’s largest music house. 


The fruits of all these years of experience, the most 
modern and scientific methods of manufacture, the finest 
materials that can be obtained, and back of it all the great 
reputation of The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co.—these are your 
assurance of the quality of the Wurlitzer piano. 


You may buy any Wurlitzer instrument on 
a liberal payment plan. We shall be glad to 
send you full information, also photographs 
and description of any instrument in which 
you are interested. Simply phone or write 
to the nearest Wurlitzer store, or send the 
coupon below. 


Additional Wurlitzer Model 


Wurlitzer Ellwood Player $4. 
Wurlitzer Strad Player $465 
Wurlitzer Farny Player $545 


Wurlitzer Kingston Upright Reproducer ..$1150 
Wurlitzer EE de Luxe Upright Reproducer, $1 


(Freight added to all prices on 
Pacific Coast orders) 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


NAME AND PORTRAIT 


ie the best known shoe Trade Mark in 
the world. It stands for the highest 
standard of quality, style and work- 
manship at the lowest possible cost. 


WL. DOUGLAS shoes 
are actually demanded 
year after year by more 


people than any other 
shoe in the world 


PEGAUSEW-\. Doug- 
las for forty-six years 
has been making sur- 
passingly good shoes. 
The smart styles are 
the leaders everywhere. 
When you need shoes 
and are looking for the 
beat shoes for your 
money examine W. L. 
Dougtas $7.00and 
$8.00 shoes. They are 
exceptionally good 
value for the price. 
Wear them and save 
money. 





BOYS’ SHOES 


$5.568758.&59 SHOES 228x2" 


& WOMEN 
NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 


shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas 
shoes. If not convenient to call at one of our 
tis stores in the large cities, ask your shoe 
dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. ‘otection 
againet unreasonable profits is guaranteed by 
the name and price stamped on the sole of every 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse 
substitutes The prices are the same every- 
where 


If NOT POR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


bil, a b, President W. 1. Douglas Shoe Co. 


155 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass, 
TO MERCHANTS: if no dealer in your 
town handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write 
today for exclusive rights to handle this 
quick-seiling, quick turn-over line. 

















See This 


Next time you're in a 
drug store, pick up a 
spool of Tirro and look 
at it. It is a new idea 
in mending tape. Extra 
strong and water- 
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everything from baby's 
doll to a broken tool 
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home, garage, on golf 
links—-everywhere. 
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everything, Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or 
women. Big Condy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Dan't put it off! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 135, EAST ORANGE, NJ. 
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THE SOFT SPOT 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Perhaps I ought to tell you how it happened. 
It is giving Leonard away, but then, it’s your 
fault there is anything to give away. And as I 
want you to be angry with us it doesn’t matter. 

One evening after I had been to the pictures 
I saw your son with two awful women in Picca- 
dilly. The women had had too much to drink 
and were quarrelling about him. Oh, they{were 
dreadful! He was trying to get them into a 
taxi and there was a big crowd, Then two po- 
licemen came up and one of them arrested the 
two women, and the other one was going to lock 
up your son. But because I recognised him and 
didn’t want you to be disgraced I thrust my 
arm in his and said to the policeman: ‘He's 
got nothing to do with it. He's with me!” 
And the policeman begged my pardon. Your 
son wanted to go after the two women, but I 
wouldn't let him. I told him I worked for you 
and that he ought to be ashamed of himself. 
And that’s how it began. 

He saw me home and I got to understand him 
alittle. I saw that he was not really wicked- 
only thoughtless and spoiled. And 1 tried to 
reform him, and then we found out we were in 
love. Of course I tried to stop because I knew 
you wouldn’t want him to marry me. But I 
couldn't, and when he said, ‘‘ Let's get married 
first and then tell the old man,”’ I agreed. Be- 
cause you see, I do love him, and I do know that 
he loves me and I can make him happy; and 
that he’s good at heart, but spoiled. 

It is very hard to write this letter, and of 
course he hasn't the faintest idea that I have 
written it. 

You must love him or you would never have 
spoilt him so. Oh, I do hope are furious 
with me and thinking all sorts of horrible things 
about me and that I’ve set my cap at him for 
your money! But I haven't. I only want to 
make a man of him; to be a mother as well as a 
wife to him. That's what he wants. And I 
can't do it if you won’t do what I have asked. 
Oh, please leave him to me and turn him out 
without a farthing and tell him to make good 
for himself, or I shall never keep his love and 
he'll end up by breaking your heart and mine, 

Yours truly, ANNIE LEVER. 


Some letter, that! One thing a P. S. to 
a nob gets good at is letters. Begging is the 
oldest profession in the world. Kipling was 
wrong —that’s the second oldest. Directly 
the first strong man took, the cadgers began 
to eadge. And they’ve worked the business 
up to a pitch that—but you'd have to see 
our mail to understand. Anyway the point 
is that I knew at once that that letter rang 
true. 

I raised a metaphorical hat to the writer, 
wrote a check, and then went in to the old 
man. 

We were working at home that morning. 
He wasn’t going to the stores till after 
lunch, meaning to look in there before he 
went on to the House, where he would stay 
till dinnertime, and then visit the office of 
his paper, returning to Westminster if there 
was likely to be an important division. 
There was no eight-hour day for us. 

I handed him the letter first. 

He read it and then stretched out his 
hand to the phone without a word. 

“Too late, chief,’ I said. “That young 
woman wouldn't muff it. She says they will 
be man and wife by the time it reaches us. 
There’s no stopping it now.” 

His hand dropped on his desk and he 
stared at me, like a girl who’s been told she 
isn’t looking nice today by the man she’s 
bought a new hat to please—sort of all hurt 
and crumpled up. 

I nitied him. Poor blind bat. In any- 
thing that did not concern that boy of his 
I'd back him against any other man in the 
world. But because this touched his soft 
spot he couldn’t see what a splendid thing 


it was, and sat there looking as if he could 
cry for twopence. 

And then suddenly he went off the deep 
end and started to call her names. 

She was a hussy, an adventuress and an 
interfering little cat. That letter was a 
ut-up job, a cunning attempt to get round 
im. She had trapped his boy into this- 
the boy he had planned to marry into the 
upper crust. Ruined him, she had, his 
handsome, gentlemanly son! A tuppenny 
ha’penny typist out of one of his own 
offices. He didn’t know which, never hav- 

ing noticed her. 

And then I let him have it. 

“You haven’t said much about Leonard,” 
I began, “but I’ve always understood it 
takes two to quarrel or get married.” 

“He’s her victim,”” he snapped. 
unscrupulous woman can always 

“Read her letter again!” I said. 

“That letter is meant to throw dust in 
my eyes. The last thing she intends is that 
I should take her at her word!” 

“Rot!” I said. “She's tumbled to what 
a fool you are about that boy of yours, 
chief. And she knows him better than you, 
because she loves him. She knows that 
if you do the bless-you-my-children-let’s- 
make-the-best-of-it stunt she'll lose him. 
He'll get tired of her after a bit; he'll go 
fooling round again, because one woman 
isn't enough for any man without a job!” 

“Look here!" he got in there, while I 
drew breath. But that was all he got in. 

“Read that letter again,” I said. ‘I tell 
you this is the very best thing that could 
have happened. That pampered pup of 
yours has fallen on his feet—and if you’ve 
any sense you'll play up to her and help her 
to make those feet strong enough for him 
to stand on!” 

He got on his own feet at that. 

“That will do!" he barked. “Clear out, 
do you hear? Go to hell!” 

“‘T expected that’s where you would send 
me, and I’ve got my fare all ready,” I told 
him. 


“ 


Any 


I laid the check I had brought in with me 


on his desk for him to sign. 
“What's this?”’ he asked, puzzled. 
“*My screw to date, and a month in lieu 
of notice,” I answered. 


talking over that letter.” 

He looked at me rather oddly. 
could see his brain getting busy —the real 
Ramsay thinking box. He knew all right 
how keen I was on him and my job, and 
you could see things dawning on him as he 
sat there staring at me. 


“Tell me off some more,” he said ab- | 


ruptly, after a second or two, and tore up 
the check. 

And now perhaps you'll believe me when 
I tell you he’s big—barring that soft spot. 

Well, I told him all the things he ought 
not to have needed anyone to tell him. 
Straight from the shoulder and right be- 
tween the eyes I gave him about the way 
he had brought up that boy. And he took 
out that disreputable old watch and looked 
at the dents in the back of it. 

But he listened. 
that letter through again, with a few pass- 
ing remarks, sentence by sentence as I went 
along. You can’t do big business if you 
won't be taught. 

“You think I ought to do what she 
. he asked. 
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Take Home a “Nelke” 
TODAY 


There are Nelke boys and Nelke girls—Nelk« 
puppies, bunnies, kittens and clowns! And to 
make them all behave, there’s a chubby, cheery 
Nelke Cop! 

These Nelke Soft Toys are the happic st, jol 
liest crew you ever saw. They'll win any kiddie 

at sight! And they’re the finest playmates 
you could want—soft, cuddly, no buttons to be 
swallowed or pins to scratch! You can buy 
Nelke Toys—at 50c and up, according to size 
from department, drug, notion, novelty and 
gift stores anywhere, 

An attractive interesting booklet, ‘“‘ The World’s 


Happiest Family,” beautifully illustrated in 
full colors, will be sent you free on request. 


The Nelke Corporation 
10th and Norris Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






































For 28 years Roach Doom has 
been guaranteed to completely ex- 
/terminate roaches—old ones, young 
ones, and eggs. It is safe to use 

anywhere. 

Guarantee is printed on can—your 

dealer will refund your money if 
Roach Doom fails to work. 


40c at Your Druggist’s 
EDGAR A. MURRAY CO., DETROIT 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
$61.21 daily average was earned by Johnson, a student, 
during vacation In a_ week Engelson, a farmer, sold 
The old 


| $1718.25, Ennis $1876.85 and Clavier $2019.60 
est, largest and best equipped woolen mill in the northwest 


| 
| 


} selling direct to consumer offers you a like opportunity. 
Fergus Falls Woolen Mills Company, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
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VENTION BLANK.” Send model 
or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 








MEET METHUSELAH 


He's a fan belt, folks! A Gilmer! 
Answers to the name Super-Ser- 
vice. Lives up to it, too! 


Put him to work on your car. 
Punish him! Month after month 
he'll stand it—and beg for more. 
He’s a Methuselah for service, folks! 

~e 

Mark well his metallic appear- 
ance! It’s the secret of his great 
resistance to heat, oil and water. 
Took experience to give him that 
look. Youngster belts don’t have it 

~we 

Super-Service comes wrapped in 
pairs. One is for the motor, the 
other a ‘‘spare’’ for the toolbox. 
Buy both at your dealer’s. 


60c each for Ford cars— 
each for all other cars. 


L. H. GILMER CO., Philadelphia 


. Gi SUPER-SERVICE 


FAN BELT 


“It’s a Gilmer Product—you can 
depend on it.’’—Happy Van. 





















To use and introduce the great 
est improvement in Inner Tubes 
since autos 


gauge in valve 


shi at a glance thre ee a Un 

bre hel Fransparent Valvy overt 
amount of air in tires 

AIR-GAGE *) Tubes 


sell on sight to almost every car owner because 
save trouble, time, worry and expense 





1e-third to life of Tires. Paul salesmen make big 
ng direct tocar owners. Our million dol fac 
tory can use 500 more saleamen at on Experience not 
ig illustrated Free bt he Pau 
you in this bie naking business 
mut « Write for Free Boo Today 
THE PAUL RUBBER Co. Dept. 43 











ay Salisbury, N.C 
PRIZES! RT rots 


have found the League of Curtis Sales 
men a magic key to the things boys 
like best—spending money; prizes, 
like w atches, skates, radio; and the 
promise of a good job when they finish 
school. If you want to learn how to 
join, and get a fine list of customers 
for The Post and The Country Gentle- 
write today to 


by 


man, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“ales Division 
295 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















sizes, famous Ranger bicycles. Delivered free o 


approval, express prepaid, at Factory Prices. 


]QMonths to Pay : desired. Parents 
deposit. Boys can « 


often advance first 
urn small payments 

Wheels lamps, horns «x 

way below us 

ricesand terms. 


Money. Write fer our mz 
Company; fat 


Mead <z: Fae Company a catalog wey 
“Robbie” 


Write. 51 Main 


juipment at 


Send No 








R.T. HALE. 


Your father wants you always. 
Street, 5 


an Francisco. 





| touching Leonard’ $ arm. 








He put his disgraceful timepiece away, 
and our luncheon gong sounded 

We said no more about it during our 
meal. Asa P. S., I flatter myself I know 
when to stop. I was satisfied that the gov- 


| ernor was awake at last to the mess he had 


made of being a father. His soft spot was 
to be challenged to prove himself a tub 
capable of standing on its own bottom, in- 
stead of a mere drain pipe for the old man’s 
money. 

“T shall want you there when they ar- 
rive,” he said as he finished his food and 
stalked back to his study. 

That made me scratch my head a bit. 
Why on earth ——- But my job was to 
obey orders. és 


N THEY came. First a little brown 
mouse —a _ brown-eyed, brown-haired 
slip of a girl, dressed in a brown coat and 
skirt, brown stockings and brown suéde 


| shoes, and looking like a nervous angel. 


| the throat. 


And then Leonard 
pletely at his ease. 

He nodded to me—a friendly backwards 
sort of nod that meant “Push off—this is 
private.” ButI didn’t see it. I'd been told 
to stand by. 

Leonard did not press the point. He 
never cared what he said before anyone. 

“Dad, I’ve got a surprise for you,” he 
announced breezily. “I’m married. Be- 
hold the blushing bride, and then congratu- 
late me on my taste and give her a fatherly 
kiss.” 

I could see the girl thinking: “Oh, has 
he got my letter? Is he going to do what I 
asked?’’ Darling little missionary woman, 
her love and her anxiety were sticking out 
all over her. Just to look at her and to 
think about that letter brought a lump to 

I tried to signa | to her “It’s 
all right.””. But she wasn’t aware of me. 
Her eyes were fixed on Ramsay. 

“Married?” he grunted to his son. 
“What do you mean? Is this a joke?” 

The little brown mouse drew a breath of 
relief. 

“Oh, come off it,”’ smiled Leonard, vastly 
amused. ‘“‘Cut out that rough stuff, dad, 
as they say at the pictures. This is my 
wife. We did it like this to save a lot of 
fuss and unpleasantness. I’ve trotted her 
round to make friends before we start for 
the honeymoon. By the way, I’m broke. 
Only got a fiver left. Charming, isn’t she?” 

Ramsay looked at the girl. 

“Aren't you one of my typists?”’ he said, 
pretending to recognize her, though he 
hadn’t the faintest consciousness of ever 
having seen her before. 

“Yes,” she faltered. “I am 

was. I’ve left now. Are you 
to be nice to us?” 

I waited. I thought the insults were com- 
ing. I knew how good a job Ramsay could 
make of anything he put his hand to, and 
I own I frankly expected him to give that 
girl the hell she had asked for. 

‘Thought by marrying him you'd make 
yourself a lady, eh? Have a limousine to 

ride in instead of a bus—servants to wait on 
you, jewels to wear, Paris frocks and all 
that sort of thing, eh? But you’ve made a 
mistake. I didn’t send my son to Eton and 
Oxford to marry a little chit of a stenog- 
rapher! You're the sort of girl to play 
around with, not the sort to make a wife 


smart, cheery and com- 


that is, I 
are you going 


of! Take him away, and let him keep you 
or you keep him. I don’t care which. 
Henceforth he is no son of mine.”” That 


was the kind of stuff I thought he was 
going to hurl at her—to put his boy’s back 
up; and I could see that that was what she 
expected too. 

But Ramsay’s Ramsay. 

He turned to me. 

‘Take my son into your room,” he said. 
“I want to speak to this young lady alone. 
Have a talk with him about what money 
he w wants, and get a check ready for me to 
sign!” 

Three bewildered faces stared at him 
the girl’s, his son’s and mine. Leonard 
frankly couldn’t make him out, and it was 
plain that the little brown mouse was think- 
ing the same as I was—that he was going to 
let us down, because of that bit about a 
check. 

However 


“Come on, old man,” I said, 


“You'd better go, dear,’”” murmured the 
bride. 
Leonard didn’t budge. 


All his life he had been accustomed to 


| having his own way with his father. 


“I'd rather stay and hear what it is you 
want to say to her,”’ he smiled. “ Fire away, 


| dad!” 
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Ramsay fired. 


“Clear out!’’ he barked at his son; and | 


“Don’t bring him back till I ring’"’-—to me. 

The boy was so astonished that his father 
should speak to him like that, that he let 
me lead him away like a lamb. 

I offered him a cigarette, but he refused. 

It did not need a Sherlock Holmes to see 
that all his mind was busy wondering what 
was going on next door and why on earth 
his father had sent him away. 

I was wondering the same. 
the old man up to? 

I could see that the boy's ears were 
cocked to catch the slightest sound. A 
raised voice--and he would have been back 
there like a shot. 

“What about that check?” I asked rather 
disconsolately. 

“Oh, make it out for a thousand. 
will do to go on with.” 

He began to pace up and down my room, 
all his usual cheery casualness gone, obvi- 
ously a very worried young man. 

When ten minutes had passed he could 
stand it no longer 

“‘T’msure we've given them long enough,” 
he said abruptly. “I’m going back!” 

I shook my head. 

“We're not stirring till that bell rings,” 
I told him, and got between him and the 
governor’s door. 

Whatever Ramsay’s game was, I'd got 
to play it, having said my say. 

Leonard clenched his fist. 

“Be rather a pity to start on your honey- 
moon with a black eye,” I remarked. 

“Stand aside!”’ he barked, in his father's 
own voice 

““Can’t be done, old man.’ 

Fortunately at that moment the bell 
rang. 

He pushed me aside and flung open the 
door. 

The little brown mouse wasn’t there! 

I don’t know who was the more surprised, 
he or I. 

““Where’s Annie?” he 
“What have you done with her 

Ramsay shrugged his shoulders 
I had never seen him do before. 

Murder shone in that young man’s eyes. 

“You mean to tell me that you've 
dared he began, and then the ola 
man cut him short by holding out a letter. 

“Read that!” he said. “I’ve her permis- 
sion to show it to you!” 

It was her letter—and I admit I was 
scratching my head all the time the boy 
was reading it 

What was the governor up to? 

Ramsay folded his arms. 

‘That’s her view of you, 
“She loves you, but she 
case-hardening.”’ 


What was 


That 


rapped out. 


o” 


rs, a thing 


* he said grimly 
thinks you want 


The boy nodded 

“Yes, I know,” he said slowly. “She's 
always preaching at me, the darling! 
But - 

“It’s his view too,”’ struck in his father, 
nodding at me. ‘He thinks you're soft 
putty on the outside, badly in need of a 


little weathering to dry it off!” 

“IT don't care a damn what he thinks,” 
said Leonard. ‘‘ Where's my wife?” 

The old man shrugged his 
again. 

‘Between them they've made me realize 
what a rotten bad father I’ve been to you,” 


shoulders 


he said slowly ve spoilt you—oh, I 
have--and now before it’s too late 
I'm - 


“Where's my wife?” repeated the boy. 
“T want my wife!” 

“You've got to be case-hardened and 
weathered first,”’ said his father. “‘ You've 
got to serve for your wife as the fellow in 
the Bible served for Rachel. How long it 
will take your affair. When you've 
proved yourself worthy of her you shall 
have her, but not till then!” 

Jove, that made me jump! Wonderful 
old man— he knew how to put a mess right 
What greater incentive could a spoilt 
young fellow want to make good than a 
propositioh like that? And wonderful little 
woman! That was the way to love—to be 
willing to sacrifice herself, willing to part 
from him till he’d tidied up his soul! Hats 
off to the old man and the brown mouse, I 
thought 

But Leonard seemed to view the situa 
tion with less enthusiasm. It is a bit rough 
to find yourself suddenly done out of your 
honeymoon, I eonfess. 

“Whose silly idea is this?” 
scornfully. ‘‘ Yours or hers?”’ 

“Mine,” said Ramsay. ‘‘ That letter tells 
you her idea. She wanted me to insult her 
to get your back up, and then send you 


1s 


he demanded 














—the ideal vacation land 


YWIM, canoe, golf, hike or rest in luxuri 


\J ous ease midst the scenic beauties of 
the “playground of the continent.” Fx- 
cellent hotel accommodations at reason- 
able cost add to the pleasures of a vacation 
of health, sport and fun at any of Canada’s 
wonder spots. 


Dress UP or Rough It 
Canada is a great vacation land. Interesting 
places, scenic woods and waters are fownd ali 
through the land. Minaki, Great Lakes Cruise, 
Highiands of Ontario, Algonquin Park (272 
square miles, altitude, 2000 feet), Murray Bay, 
the Lower St. Lawrence. See Toronto the 


Queen City and the Thousand Islands. See 
the Capital City—Ortawa. See the “old 
world in the new” at Montreal and historic 
Quebec 


For Real Fishing, Hunting 
and Camping 


Sportsmen and outdoor lovers will revel in 
virgin streams and big game country in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia, 


Low Tourist Fares. Write for booklet 
28—mentioning district that interests 
you. Address the nearest Canadian 
National Railways office listed below. 


BOSTON, 294 Washington St 

BUPFALO, 1019 Chamber of z pommenstes Bidg 
CHIC AGO, 108 West Adams 

ATI, 406 Traction Bide. 

AND, 522 Kirby Bidg 

, 527 Majestic oP 

"430 West Su 

uTY, 334 Raltwas way “Bac sepade Bide 






S sELES, 503 So. Sprin 

N ‘OL is pee lad “ 45° 

EW YC @ Broadwa 
PHY TLADEL PHIA. 762 Fineace Bide 
PITTS BURGE, 505 Park Bidg 
PORTLAND, ME., Grand iy f Station 


SAN FRANC ‘1S8€ 0. 689 Market 

SEATTLE, 962 2nd Ave 

ST. LOUIS, 365 Merchants Lactede Bide. 
ST. PAUL, Cor. 4th and Jackson St 


Canada welcomes United States tourists. 
No passports required. 


Canadian National Railways 
Your Paper Hanger 
Knows 


That — “Blue 
Ribbon” Wall Papers 
are “honest -to-good 
ness” wall papers the 
kind he likes to put on 
your walls, becausethey 
give lasting satistaction. 
Qualitycouponineve vy roll 
None but subsian- 
tial maternals used 
Moderate in prece 
A Annual capacity, 
\ thirty million rolls 
Sample book and 

“bhelplel Pints” 
tree, Dealer's name 
Ls appreciated 

, t Niagara Wall Paper Ca 
1 Hang 260 W. lolout St., Niagara Falls, N.Y 
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Have a Long, Sweet 
Smoke With rates 










Men, here's a treat on Ie 
Homespun! 7 tica’s most 
ernok fe Sao the ure « 
q tuff. Bre lane ait R 
, do it in old Kentucky. Mello 


I'll Send You a Bia Sena Helping 
of Old GREEN RIVER—FREE! 


wo samples [WO —Granula 
and Long Cut iy i 
never had betor 
medium of strong 





bat Tl ww t 
smoke cost in two. Write now 


Pete Moberly, Box 884, Owensboro Ky 
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Corns 


ift Right Off 


68> oc— 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn't hurt a bit. 


callus for 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
the “hard-skin”’ cal- 
on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


between the toes, and 
lu cs 


“Freezone” 
Edward Wesley 


and Co., Cincinnati, O 








“Radio 


The Hit of th . 
Radio World Frequency Set 


Not until you have Heterned in on 
‘ eclate the wonders of radio. 
e by odd Dealers Everywhere, 
” Free Catalog on Request 


CROSLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4314 ALFRED ST. 


EYERBRITE ),, polished 


metal on your car for 





Ever-Brite Lacquer ie guaranteed to keep 
the bright metal perts on your car like new 
Apply once a season and forget No more 
tarnishing or polishing Greatest boon ever 
discovered for owners of cars with bright metal 
trimmings Weather does not affect it, Geta 
jar today and fx up your car for the summer 
Price $1 at dealers’ or by mail prepaid 

THE DURABLE PRODUCTS CO. 
$17 Broadway, East Liverpool, Ohio 


EVER-BRITE doc 


SIMON IZ is neither paint nor varnish 

It sa standard protection for both 
Skilled painters recommend it. Simonizing 
is the easiest, safest way to keep all fine fin 
ishescleane autiful. NoacidsinSIMONIZ 
toeat or Avoid substitutes. Your 

dealer has Motorists wise Simoniz! 
THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 
2120 Indiana Avenue 
Chicago. Ill. 


| both away penniless. 


| interrupted his son impatiently. 


| a new leaf. You couldn't love that 
| be a waster—nobody could. 
| I’ve had enough of this rubbish. Where is 
| she?’ 





a Crosley Model X | 
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But I don’t like the 
thought of her starving beside you while 
you make good, so I sent you out of the 
room to put this alternative plan before 
her.” 

“Lot of rotten melodramatic nonsense!”’ 
“T’ve 
been a rotter, I own. But I’ve turned over 
irl and 


Loo here, 


Once more the governor shrugged his 


shoulders. 


Do you or do you not know where she 
’ thundered his son, losing his temper 
- ft 

“Of course I know where she is. But I’m 
not going to tell you. She’s where she is of 
her own accord. I’m looking after her and 
you needn’t be anxious about her. All 
you’ve got to do is to prove yourself a man 
instead of just my pampered pup, as some- 
one described you. Directly that hap- 
pens — 

He interrupted himself to hold out his 
hand to me for the check he had told me 
to make out. 

“Ah, a thousand pounds,” he murmured, 
taking up his pen. “I said you should have 
what you asked for. I don’t want to be too 
hard on you. Because I feel I am more to 
blame than you, perhaps, if you are spoilt 
and softened, I won’t send you forth with 
nothing.” 

He raised his flintlike face and looked his 
boy squarely between the eyes. 

“They say I’ve made you less than a 
man—and they’re right!’"’ he snapped. 
“You are less than a man—you are a pam- 
pered pup! Here you are, puppy—here’s a 
thousand pounds to grow into a dog with!” 

And then—the dog bit. 

Gosh, I shall never forget the change that 
came over that young-man-about-town’s 
face, 

One flint looked at old 
block and the chip. 


another —the 


EVENING POST 


“You think I’m only an idler, do you— 
nothing but a waster? The girl I love thinks 
so—he thinks so—you all think so? Right! 
Well, I'll show you!” His nostrils quiv- 
ered. “Apparently you’ve forgotten that 
my name’s Ramsay,”’ he thundered, and tore 
that check into fragments. “Keep your 
money, and keep my wife, too, till I claim 
her! Here—this fiver’s yours, and so is this 
loose change!” 

He tore the note and the silver out of his 


pocket and tossed them on the governor’s | 


desk. 

“T'd take the very clothes off my back 
and fling them in your face, too, if I could!” 
he cried. “ And now I’m off, with nothing, 
not a damned ha’penny—to show you 
whether I’m a man or not—and you can 
tell my wife with my compliments I shan’t 
keep her waiting long!” 

“Come out of that, Annie!” called the 
old man, and from behind a screen, where 
all this time she had been crouching, ap- 
peared the little brown mouse. 

“You've proved your case—so here’s 
your wife,”’ he said to his son. 

He patted the girl on the shoulder. 

“Only a very great love could have made 
you write that letter,” he said. “I realized 
that directly I saw you. But you needn’t 
be afraid. He’s a Ramsay—now he’s woke 


up. He’ll stick. And when you return from | 
the honeymoon we will find him the job | 


which he ought to have had before.” 
He said nothing to his son. 
both Ramsays, so there was no need. 


“Time we pushed off to the House,” he | 


observed to me. “Got the notes of my 
speech on the housing question, in case I 
catch the speaker's eye?”’ 

Before we were fairly through the door, 
out of the corner of my eye I caught sight 
of that little brown mouse creeping into 
Leonard’s outstretched arms, and her 
brown eyes were smiling and proud. 

Ramsay, as usual, had done what he had 
to do in his own way, and made a job of it. 

But I’d helped. 
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SRoom'l 
House 


NOT PORTABLE 


You can w8tg all ae eistedtals Set a com- 
plete home direct from the manufacturer 
at big savings on the lumber, millwork, 


hardware and labor. 
ALADDIN Houses Not Portable 


All lumber cut to fit by Aladdin System (not portable). 
Proved savings of over 158% waste in lumber and up to 
iO saving on labor. Aladdin Homes built every 
where, Satisfaction or money back. 


Houses, Cottages, Bungalows 


Prices quoted include all lumber cut to fit, windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath 
and roofing. Complete drawings and instructions 
Many styles to choose from. Highest grade lumber for 
all interior woodwork, siding and outside finish. Send 
today for money-saving Aladdin Catalog No. 2345. 


The ALADDIN CO., MicHicas 


Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, North 
Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario, 

















PRIZES 


for Live Boys 


Baseball outfits—fishing 
tackle—scout or camping 
equipment—swimming 
suits—tennis rackets and 
balls—radio sets—EVERY- 
THING apeppy young Amer- 
ican could want is selected by 
our Prize Man to give to boys 
(in U. S. A.) who have back- 
bone enough to earn their own 
sporting goods. And spend- 
ing money too! 


Money Too! 


How do boys get all these good 
things? Easily! After school 
hours on Thursdays they get cus- 
tomers to buy the wee ky copies 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 
We teach them how to sell, and 
give them sure-fire selling tips 
every month through their own 
little magazine, “Our Boys.” 

Let us help you get started, 
say with 5 copies ot The Post. 
We'll send you our Book of Prizes 
right off the bat. 


pom ==-=—-Get Your Knife *------- 


Curtis Publishing Company 
Sales Division 
291 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Help me get 
money and prizes. 


Start 


Name 
Adare 5s 
City State 

*If you have no good knife, you ought to see the 
one in the Book of Prizes. 
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More than 4,000,000 tons 
of reinforcing steel re- 
quired last year. 
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Cement Starts Things—and 


Keeps Them Going 


Scores of industries keep produc- 
ing, armies of workmen are kept 
busy, to supply demands arising 
from the use of Portland cement. 


Unlike most common articles, 
cement not only starts things but 
keeps them going. On every con- 
struction job it creates demand for 
an almost immeasurable volume of 
other essential materials and ser- 
vices. 

Just take the one most closely re 
lated class of these—sand, gravel, 
crushed stone—the “aggregate”’ 
for concrete. Simply to get these 
out of the earth and prepare them 
for use during the season of active 
demand, requires the employment 
of at least 50,000 men. 

Hundreds of thousands more are 
engaged in concrete work on con- 
struction jobs. 


One would hardly think that the 
water in concrete amounted to 
much. Yet more had to be pumped 
or measured for this purpose last 
year than was used altogether in 


Duluth or Fort Worth. 


Transporting the cement and 
“aggregates’’ for concrete keeps 
more locomotives and freight cars 
busy than there are on the New 


York Central Railroad. 


And those engines burn coal 
6,500,000 tons a year—as much as 
6,500 miners take out. 


And so the list might be length- 
ened indefinitely. 


The cement industry depends 
on a great number of other indus- 
tries. They also depend on it. Ind 
very real sense, these are all one 
industry. 









Over 2,000,000,000 feet 


board measure of lum- 


ber for forms 





tot 


TF 


68,000,000 cubre yards of 
pebbles or crushed rock 


34,000,000 cubic yards of 


sand were needed. 
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A National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
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©Yhe ideal two-weeks vacation 


CU; & 2 


If your time is limited— 

If you want to crowd into two weeks, perhaps, the 
maximum vacation enjoyment— 

Go to Colorado! 

The Rockies are near—a day and a night from 
Chicago, St. Louis, or north Texas points brings you 
to Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park and other 
Colorado Playgrounds. 





A hundred vacation spots in one 
Variety always! Here you'll find a hundred fasci- 
nating vacation spots grouped in one great, glorious 
Playland. 
Here, whatever your age or means or preferences, 
you'll find your vacation “‘as you like it.” 


Visit Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park 


A wild and vast immensity of healthful out-of-doors 
-—a refuge of tranquil beauty. 
Climb the snow-capped peaks; hike, ride, fish, 
motor, golf, play tennis, camera hunt— 
or just loaf and rest in quiet wild-flower valleys 
and breathe the tonic mountain air of the pines. 


To Denver and the Colorado Playgrounds 


Go to Denver and tour her thrilling mountain parks. 
Visit the Colorado Glaciers, The Royal Gorge, the 
Clear Creek and Platte Canyon resort regions. The 
Manitou-Pike’s Peak-Colorado Springs region. And 
scores of other unmatched rest and pleasure spots. 
The sharp reduction in railroad fares made last year 
still prevails. The low cost of the trip will surprise 
you. Your local agent can give you an estimate. 


If you are going farther West— 


Just say Burlington to your local agent —he’ll under- 
stand. This will allow you conveniently to visit the 
Colorado Playgrounds en route. 
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Everywhere West via the dependable ; 997 
Burlington the route of Comfort, Cour Golf a greater game than : va" . The streams are well stocked 
tesy and Convenience. The pleasures of ever on Colorado's links war i. with mountain trout 
your vacation will begin the minute you 

step aboard your train! 


Ihe National Park Line You don't have to ride in 
Colorado —but you will! 











Free Book 


e e 4 
: | WRITE for free book, 
“Scenic Colorado and 
Utah,” to P. S. Eustis, 
ur In d e aCa 1¢ } j ) : . Pass. Traffic Mgr., C. B. 
i Nn nn co & Q. R. R., Chicago, Lil, 
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Send tor the free Pet Recipe Book 
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Concentrated to the thickness of smooth cream, Pet Milk 
adds a delightfully rich flavor to puddings, pies, cakes 
and other delicacies. It makes wonderfully appetizing creamed soups, 
meats, vegetables and gravies. It is very fine as cream for coffee and on 
cereals. Pure cow’s milk sterilized in sealed containers, Pet comes to 
you always fresh and clean. As food for baby—if mother’s milk fails 

it assures healthful, normal nourishment. For every milk use it is “Milk 
at its Best.” It is more convenient and economical than ordinary milk. 
Order Pet Milk from your grocer regularly. The Helvetia. Company 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 836 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


RECIPE FOR ORANGE AND MACAROON PUDDING 


ald 1 cup Pet Milk diluted with | p hot heat | t i 
water. Mix 3-4 cup sugar, few grains 4ta milk. Ret b \ ca er list P 
blespoons cornstarch. Add 1-4 cuy i water r tirrir t k i i layer of ma Repea 
th Iks 














cA SOUVENIR 
for Colgate Friends 


Another Spring. Pink-white blossoms. Air like wine. 


A new world, new jay of living. But best of all —old 
friends. 


The attractive Beauty Box illustrated below is for our 
friends — for all who use three or more Colgate articles. 
It is Colgate’s Springtime souvenir —as much a breath 
of Spring as apple blossoms themselves. 


_ The Colgate Beauty Box is ideal to slip into your bag 
for a week-end trip. Or, in your guest room, it affords 
a thoughtful finishing touch. 


The Beauty Box is not sold at stores. It is sent direct 
from Colgate’s to Colgate households — to all who check 
and send in the coupon. Each Beauty Box contains a 
generous sample of four delightful Colgate toilet articles. 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 


—the right dentifrice for 
smiling teeth. 


Colgate’s Charmis Cold Cream 
— freshly fragrant. 


Colgate’s Florient Toilet Water 
—a dainty vial—the mystic per- 
fume of “Flowers of the Orient” 


Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap — as sweet as a bride’s 
bouquet. 


These four dainty things come in a delicately buff-toned 
box, wrapped in waxed paper to keep fresh their captivat- 
ing charm. 

Be sure to check on the coupon the Colgate articles you 
use. Only by so doing and enclosing ten cents to help 
cover packing costs, can you secure the box. Write your 
name and address plainly so your Beauty Box can be sent 
without delay. 


Colgate & Co. make a complete line of toilet ar 
ticles. Every home should be a Colgate household 


COLGATE & CO., New York City 
Established 1806 


List for Checking 


Colgate Articles in Your Home 
Gift Dept. P COLGATE & CO., New York City 
Ours is a Colgate Household. We use regularly several 
Colgate articles which I have marked [Vv ] below. I en- 
close 10c in stamps to help defray cost of packing and 
mailing my BEAUTY BOX— illustrated opposite. 


0) Ribbon Dental Cream 


“Handy Grip” Shaving 





( Cashmere Bouquet Soap 

© Perfumes by Ounce 

C) Perfumes in Packages 

© Colgate'’s Dental Powder 

C) Cashmere Bouquet Toilet 
Water 

C1) La France Rose Water 

O Florient or Cha-Ming 
Toilet Water 

© Florient or Cha-Ming Talc 

C1) Lilac Imperial Water 

© Big Bath or All-round Soap 

C) Colgate’s Coleo Soap 

C) Hard Water Soap 

© Mechanics’ Soap Paste 

O) Mirage Cream (Vanishing) 


Name_ 
Street or R. D. 


Town 


Stic 
} Rapid Shave Cream or 

Rapid Shave Powder 
Handy Grip Refill Sticks 
Colgate’s Bandoline or 
Brillantine 
Colgate’s Vanity Case 
Compact Face Powder or 
Compact Rouge 

©) Smelling Sales or Extract 
Vials 

© Charmis Cold Cream 

CO) Florient or Cha-Ming Face 
Powder 

© Baby Talc, Cashmere Bou- 


quet, Violet 


I usually buy Toilet articles at 


(Name of store) 


Town 








Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture. 





